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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Commencing with 1957, 13(1), the title of the 
American Journal of Individual Psychology was 
shortened to Journal of Individual Psychology. 


* * * 


Bulletin of the Research Exchange on the Preven- 
tion of War ceased publication at the end of 1956, 
being absorbed by the Journal of Conflict Resolution. 


* . * 


Psychoanalytic Review ceased publication with the 
1957, 44(4), Oct. 
ial * * 
Understanding the Child discontinued publication 
with 1957, 26(4), Oct. 
* * * 


The following paperback reprints have been re- 
ceived from the publishers indicated: 

Bodkin, Maud. Archetypal patterns in poetry; 
psychological studies of imagination. Vintage Books. 
$1.25. (See 9: 1910) 

Ehrenwald, Jan. (Ed.) From medicine man to 
Freud. Dell. 50¢. (See 31: 5236) 

Freud, Sigmund. The origins of psychoanalysis. 
Doubleday. $1.25. (See 28: 8328) 

Fromm, Erich. The forgotten language. 
Press. $1.75. (See 26: 3872) 

Glover, Edward. Freud or Jung? Meridian Books. 
$1.25. (See 25: 2774) 

Lindner, Robert M. Rebel without cause... . 
Grove Press. $1.45. (See 18: 3471) 

Mullahy, Patrick. (Ed.) A study of interpersonal 
relations; new contributions to psychiatry. Grove 
Press. $1.95. (See 25: 6597) 

Prince, Morton. The dissociation of a personality. 
Meridian Books. $1.95. 

Rasey, Marie I. Toward maturity; the psychology 
of child development. Barnes & Noble. $1.25. (See 
22: 1588) 

Reik, Theodor. Masochism in modern man. 
Press. $1.95. (See 15: 3455) 

Thompson, Clara, & Mullahy, Patrick. Psycho- 
analysis: Evolution and development. Grove Press. 
$1.45. (See 24: 4348) 

Watson, John B. Behaviorism. University of 
Chicago Press. $1.50. (See 5: 40) 

Whyte, William H., Jr. The organisation man. 
Doubleday. $1.45. (See 31: 4498) 

Yellowlees, Henry. To define true madness; com- 
monsense psychiatry for lay people. Penquin Books. 
65¢. 


Grove 


Grove 


*_ * * 


Erratum: The address for the Secretariat of the 
World Federation for Mental Health, publisher of the 
bibliography abstracted in 31: 8778, is London, Eng- 
land (19 Manchester Street). 
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1040. Campbell, Coyne H. Induced delusions: 
The psychopathy of Freudism. Chicago, Ill.: Re- 
gent House, 1957. xx, 189 p. $4.00.—The author 
states that the essence and the purpose of the book is 
to demonstrate how psychoanalysis is a “dangerous 
fallacy being perpetrated and perpetuated under the 
protection of medicine.” The author was a former 
analyst who had undergone “orthodox analytic train- 
ing” and then became convinced that the Freudian 
theory was unscientific and delusional. The book 
contains the author’s description of Freudian tech- 
nique and theory as well as his strongly negative 
criticisms thereof.—D. Prager. 


1041. de Chardin, Pierre T. Das menschliche 
Phanomen. (The human phenomenon.) Jb. Psy- 
chol. Psychother., 1956, 4, 1-11.—It is as important 
to consider the world of nature in relation to man, 
the self-reflective being, as it is to consider man in 
relation to the world of nature from which he has 
emerged. The “human phenomenon” appears to rep- 
resent the peak of a universal trend of “improbable” 
structuring over against the opposing universal trend 
of entropy. Our time is beginning to realize “the 
awakening of a sense for what it means to be hu- 
man.”—E. W. Eng. 

1042. Engle, T. L. Psychology: Its principles 
and applications. (3rd ed.) New York: World 
Book, 1957. xii, 657 p. $4.68.—The revised version 
(see 25: 638) of a text for high school level presents 
7 main sections devoted to scientific method, efficient 
learning, personality, maturation, mental hygiene, hu- 
man relations in social and family life, and citizenship. 
Each of 17 chapters is followed by a list of terms, 
activities, and reading suggestions. 134 new colored 
and black and white illustrations.—R. Tyson. 

1043. Heyns, Roger W. The psychology of per- 
sonal adjustment. New York: Dryden Press, 1957. 
xii, 548 p. $4.90.—In this textbook for college stu- 
dents “who have had a sound introduction to psy- 
chology as a social science,” the author deals with 
frustration, the adjustment mechanisms, motivation 
and unconscious processes, feelings, and emotions, 
and learning, in the part entitled “Basic concepts,” 
and with the infant, specific child-rearing practices, 
patterns of parent-child relationships, play groups 
and the school, critical adjustment areas in childhood, 
the adolescent, adjustment in college, marital adjust- 
ment and adjustment to aging, in the part entitled 
“The genetic suquenee.”--lil, Ceapeetele. 

1044. Langeveld, M. J. (Ed.) Rencontre/En- 
counter/Begegnung; Contri a une = 
chologie humaine dediees au Professeur F. fy. 
Buytendijk. (Encounter; Contributions to one hu- 
man psychology dedicated to Prof. F. J. J. Buyten- 
dijk.) Utrecht and Antwerpen: Uitgeverij het 
Spectrum, 1957. 520 p.—Published in honor of Buy- 
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tendijk’s 70th birthday and on the occasion of his re- 
tirement as Professor at Utrecht University, this 
multilingual “Liber Amicorum” contains papers by 39 
contributors from 8 countries, including the USA, 
written in Dutch, English, French, and German. The 
central theme deals with phenomenology and the 
phenomenological approach to research in the broad 
spectrum of the behavioral sciences. A chronologi- 
cally arranged bibliography of Buytendijk’s more than 
247 books and articles in varied languages concludes 
the volume.—H. P. David. 

1045. Missenard, A. In search of man. New 
York: Hawthorn Books, 1957. 346 p. $5.95.— 
Man’s progress in conquering problems in the ma- 
terial world demands that he apply the best in scien- 
tific and intellectual abilities to develop a populace 
that is morally and socially able to survive in the 
resulting complex world. In touching upon the areas 
of learning that must contribute to the necessary im- 
provement of man, the author summarizes the present 
status of knowledge in the following realms: genetics 
and heredity, diet and chemical environmental influ- 
ences on man, climate and the physical environment, 
education and psychic environment. Unlike Alexis 
Carrel, the author’s teacher, the writer concludes that 
we need to raise the moral, intellectual, and social 
level of humanity as an entity rather than of a few 
selected great ment.—G. Elias. 

1046. Oliveira Gomes, Alair. Parapsicologia: 
Uma nova ciencia. (Parapsychology: A new sci- 
ence.) Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Janeiro, 1956, 6(11- 
12), 20-23.—Parapsychology is based on solid sci- 
entific evidence. Since Rhine started his investiga- 
tions there has been a great deal of work in many 
parts of the world concerning the E.S.P. and P.K. 
although many psychologists have taken a negative 
attitude towards this type of research. The next prob- 
lem for this new science is to consider the natural 
occurrences of these phenomena and submit them to 
the same scientific controls —J. M. Salazar. 

1047. oy ape Foundation, Inc. Pro- 
ceedings of four conferences of parapsychological 
studies. New York: Parapsychology Foundation, 
1957. xiv, 180 p—This volume contains abstracts 
of more than 50 papers presented at international con- 
ferences held during 1954-57 on the topics of (1) the 
philosophical implications of parapsychology, (2) 
unorthodox healing, (3) spontaneous parapsychical 
phenomena, and (4) parapsychology and psychology. 
—J.G. Pratt. 

1048. Piaget, Jean. Logic and psychology. 
New York: Basic Books, 1957. xix, 48 p. $1.50.— 
This small book is based on three lectures delivered 
in 1952 at the University of Manchester. Its aim is 
the study of the application of the techniques of sym- 
bolic logic to psychological facts, and especially to the 
thought structures found at different levels of intel- 
lectual development. Piaget asserts, for example, 
that the first operations dealing with classes occur 
between ages 7 and 8, on the average, and those con- 
cerned with propositions between 11 and 12.—J. R. 
Kantor. 

1049. Smith, Karl U., & Smith, William M. The 
behavior of man ; introduction to psychology. New 
York: Holt, 1958. xi, 516 p. $6.95.—The authors 
“have tried to achieve an original approach in visual 
presentation” while still presenting the conventional 
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foundations of psychology. The “book was planned 
and written around illustrative drawings of behavior.” 
It is arranged in 3 parts. Part 1, Understanding In- 
dividual Behavior (24% of the text), is concerned 
with problems of point of view, adjustment, frustra- 
tion, and response mechanisms. Part 2, Dimensions 
of Behavior (54%), takes up development, motiva- 
tion, emotion, perception, learning, thinking, and lan- 
guage. Part 3, Personality (22%), considers social 
problems, individual differences, measurement, and 
behavior disorders. Glossary of approximately 550 
items.—R. S. Harper. 

1050. Strasser, Stephan. The soul in metaphysi- 
cal and empirical psychology. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Du- 
quesne Univer., 1957. x, 275 p. $5.00. Paper, $4.25. 
—The seven studies of this volume deal with the em- 
pirical notion of the soul, the modern concept of the 
ego, the objectivistic concept of the soul, the ego as 
author of its acts, the corporeal ego, the ego as in- 
teriority of consciousness, and the concept of the soul 
in metaphysical and empirical psychology. The phi- 


losophy of behavior is handled in an appendix. 
Glossary and 12-page bibliography.—D. J. Wack. 


Tueory & SysTEMS 


1051. Bain, Read. Science, art, ethics and spon- 
taneity. Sociometry, 1956, 18, 296-303.—"This paper 
stresses the often neglected significance of uniqueness, 
of the creative act, but it does not minimize the sig- 
nificance of the relatively stable uniformities. Unique- 
ness and uniformity are both facts. They are neces- 
sary and sufficient factors to account for both the 
structure and functioning of natural phenomena. 
They are interdependent and interactive. Both must 
be dealt with in all adequate systematic thinking.” 
Although such ideas come from many sources “ 
Moreno dramatized the idea of ‘the creative act,’ the 
spontaneous, creative nature of the ‘moment,’ the here 
and now.”—H. P. Shelley. 

1052. Caruso, Igor A. Zum Problem des Ubels 
in der Tiefenpsychologie. (On the problem of “the 
bad” in depth psychology.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 
1956, 4, 79-91.—The history of human thought re- 
veals two different ways of regarding evil. One 
makes it an absolute principle opposed to the Ab- 
solute Good, as in Manichaeanism, the other regards 
evil as the relative absence of the Absolute Good. 
Both views, however, represent a static conception 
of the two aspects of human experience of dynamic 
change. Ambivalence is a normal as well as a patho- 
logical condition. Psychologically, that which aids 
realization is experienced as “good,” and that which 
hinders realization from going on and on is “evil.” 
One and the same action, wish, etc., can be “good” 
at one time and “evil” at another time in our de- 
velopment. Psychology, however, can deal only with 
aspects of the problem of evil.—E. W. Eng. 

1053. Eng, Erling. Freud and the changing 
present. Antioch Rev., 1956-57, (Winter), 459-468. 
—Changing concepts in psychoanalysis, far from 
heresy, follow in the tradition of Freud’s own inde- 
pendence in modifying his views and techniques. 
“Completely open enquiry and reformulation of ideas 
with the changing present is the very essence of psy- 
choanalysis.”—H. P. David. 

1054. Gomes Penna, Antonio. Leibniz e o Ges- 
taltismo. (Leibniz and the Gestalt School.) Bol. 


94 
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Inst. Psicol., Rio de Janeiro, 1956, 6(9-10), 15-17.— 
There are great parallels between some of Leibniz’s 
hypotheses and those developed by the Gestalt psy- 
chologists. For example paragraphs 62 and 63 of the 
Monadology are clearly analogous to Wertheimer’s 
hypothesis and anticipate the generalization of the 
concept of form made by Kohler in his famous study 
of physical forms.—J. M. Salazar. 

1055. Gomes Penna, Antonio. Notas para o 
estudo da psicologia descritiva e analitica da Dil- 
they. (Notes for the study of the descriptive and 
analytic psychology of Dilthey.) Bol. Inst. Psicol., 
Rio de Janeiro, 1956, 6(11-12), 1-5.—Dilthey criti- 
cized the speculative character of associationism that 
used an excessive number of hypotheses without fac- 
tual support. He also criticized psychophysics in its 
expressed quantitative pretensions and its atomism. 
In some of this he stands in a similar position as 
Brentano, and anticipates the Gestalt psychologists. 
—J. M. Salazar. 

1056. Helm, Johannes. Neurophysiologische 
Fragen des Ausdrucksgeschehens. (Neurophysio- 
logical questions regarding expressive acts.) 2. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 158, 232-253.—Sketching the historical 
aspects of the psychophysiological problem of expres- 
sion, the lack of substance in the conflicts between 
“peripheral” and “central” theories as they grew out 
of the dualistic theories, is pointed out. The author 
shows that only by overcoming the phenomenological 
inadequacies it was made possible to attain totally 
oriented functional hypotheses. Many experimental 
investigations, which are described and evaluated, 
have contributed significantly in enabling psycholo- 
gists to reach these hypotheses. Thanks to newer 


aspects it was possible to point out existing relation- 
ships between structurally dynamically seen expresso- 
physiological questions and modern theories of per- 


sonality. 56 references.—K. M. Newman. 

1057. Johnson, E. Parker. On readmitting the 
mind. Amer. Psychologist, 1956, 11, 712-714.—“In 
what sense of the word mind may modern psychology 
be correctly described as the study of the mind?... 
To state our definition in its briefest form: Mind 
is the organization of behavior. . . . It is my belief 
that the intelligent layman, given a little explanation 
of the philosophical implications of dualism and a 
bit of briefing on the methods and limitations of sci- 
entific endeavor, would readily concede the advan- 
tages, to science, of such a definition of mind.”—S. J. 
Lachman. 

1058. Katzenstein, Alfred. Gestalt und klinische 
Psychologie. (Gestalt and clinical psychology.) 
Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1956, 8, 
211-217.—Gestalt psychology has practically no con- 
tact with clinical psychology. Its study, however, 
teaches important lessons because it attempts to deal 
with psychological problems unsupported by a basic 
analysis of the physiologic and sociologic conditions. 
Clinical psychology in order to succeed, will over- 
come the viewpoint of strict psychic determinism and 
of the unphysiologic psychogenesis and base itself on 
modern physiology, particularly of Pavlov and on the 
“scientific knowledge of social development, Marx- 
ism.”—C. T. Bever. 

1059. Levy, David M. Capacity and motivation. 
Amer. J, Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 1-8.—The motiva- 
tional viewpoint, or psychodynamics, which is the 
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current basic orientation in the field of human be- 
havior, is a bias that contains many pitfalls. Ex- 
amples are given where motivational explanations 
seemed obvious but the limitations of the individuals 
turned out to be the true explanation. Even some 
psychological mechanisms and a number of sequelae 
of severe emotional privations fall into the category 
of “capacity” and aré unaffected by a motivational 
psychotherapy. Variations in the capacity for mother- 
ing should be included since this seems to be dis- 
tributed like I1Q’s.—R. E. Perl. 

1060. MacLeod, Robert B. Teleology and 
theory of human behavior. Science, 1957, 125, 477- 
480.—"What I do suggest is that the social sciences, 
dealing as they do with the very phenomena that in- 
vite a teleological explanation, should not scurry 
away from these phenomena but should look at them 
fearlessly and be prepared to think in more global 
terms.”—S. J. Lachman. 

1061. Mettler, Fred A. Intent. Psychiat. Quart., 
1956, 30, 654-675.—Much about man’s behavior is 
automatic and very strongly influenced by circum- 
stances outside himself. Intent is the purpose toward 
which a course of action was apparently directed. 
Intent can only be determined on an apparent basis 
and in retrospect. “The fact that the organism may 
or may not be free to choose, initiate, and pursue 
such a course of action is immaterial.” The struc- 
ture of the law is fundamentally arbitrary and un- 
naturally conventional. The nervous system and 
thus society has its own rules and these cannot be 
altered by means of passing laws. 21 references.—D. 
Prager. 

1062. Moreno, J. L. Theory of spontaneity and 
creativity. Soctometry, 1956, 18, 361-374.—“Spon- 
taneity-creativity is the problem of psychology; in- 
deed, it is the problem of the universe.” Spontaneity 
is defined as the degree of adequate response to novel 
situations and 3 types are differentiated. “Creativity 
is related to the ‘act’ itself; spontaneity is related 
to the ‘readiness’ of the act.” Cultural conserves are 
the products of spontaneity-creativity. Hypotheses 
are advanced to permit the testing and evaluation of 
the theory. Finally the theory is related to Einstein’s 
conception of the universe.—H. P. Shelley. 


1063. Nuttin, Joseph. Human motivation and 
Freud’s theory of energy discharge. Canad. J. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 10, 167—-178.—The Freudian view of mo- 
tivation as energy discharge to rid the organism of 
stimulation and to maintain the equilibrium in a 
closed physical system may be adequate to explain 
elementary forms of need-reduction, but it cannot ade- 
quately account for the constructive, task-oriented 
aspects of human behaviors. The result of the physi- 
cal inspiration of Freud's theories is an impoverished 
concept of the ego.—R. Davidon. 

1064. Santos, Nilza Coni Caldas. A study of 
Thorndike’s theory of mind and mental discipline. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 567-568.—Abstract. 


1065. Soares Leites, Octavio. Algumas criticas 
a nogao de inconsciente. (Some criticisms to the 
notion of unconscious.) Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de 
Janeiro, 1956, 6(3-4), 15-21.—Both the orthodox 
logical positivists and the group of philosophers en- 
gaged on language analysis, make severe criticisms 
to Freud’s notion of unconscious. The former find 
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the concept without meaning: it is neither analytical 
nor synthetic. The later accept that the concept has 
meaning, but this does not imply that it refers to a 
real entity. French not only asserts that unconscious 
is a concrete entity but also that it is a sufficient 
cause, yet he does not follow the rules of logic that 
govern their use.—J. M. Salazar. 


1066. Van den Berg, J. H. Metabletica. (Meta- 
bletics.) Nijkerk: G. F. Callenbach, 1956. 255 p. 
Hfl. 14.90.—The term metabletics is coined by the 
author to designate a psychological system of thinking 
based on the theorem that human nature is not con- 
stant but subject to essential change, not only in the 
history of humanity but also in the historical develop- 
ment of the life of the individual. In order to under- 
stand present-day psychological problems these 
changes should be realized and studied intensely. 
This first attempt at what is called “historical psy- 
chology,” based on the theorem of change, includes 
an analysis of parent-child relationships and their de- 
velopment in history, a study of neurosis with special 
reference to the social aspects of neurotic disturbances, 
culminating in the statement that it would be better to 
speak of “socioses” instead of neuroses, and finally 
a consideration of the psychological aspects of re- 
ligion. The general tendency of the argumentation 
is aimed at a better understanding of human existence 
by acceptance of the idea that nothing is more change- 
able than man.—R. H. Houwink. 

1067. Waelder, Robert. Critical discussion of 
the concept of an instinct of destruction. Bull. 
Phila, Ass. Psychoanal., 1956, 6, 97-109.—After ac- 


counting dynamically for many manifestations of ag- 


gressiveness the author concludes that “there seems 
to be an irreducible remainder of destructive phe- 
nomena which suggest the existence of destructive 
forces in man... .” This “essential destructiveness” 
is viewed as an “expression of a destructive instinct- 
ual drive which in turn is seen as a derivative of a 
death instinct.” The neutralization of such a drive, 
through love and ego maturation, has considerable 
bearing for the future of civilization. 22 references. 
—L. A. Pennington. 


Metuops & APPARATUS 


1068. Cox, J. R., Benson, R. W., & Niemoeller, 
A. F. A mobile laboratory for group hearing 
tests. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1956. Proj. 
NM 001 102 502, Rep. No. 3. iii, 15 p—A mobile 
laboratory has been constructed as a part of a Navy 
program to investigate the auditory and non-auditory 
effects of the noise exposure received by jet engine 
mechanics and members of the flight deck crew 
aboard aircraft carriers. This laboratory has proved 
to be a useful facility for making hearing measure- 
ments in the field. It contains a group audiometer of 
new design that is simple, fast, reliable, and not par- 
ticularly costly. 


1069. Henkes, H. E., Van Der Tweel, L. H., & 
van der Gon, J. J. Deiner. Selective amplification 
of the electroretinogram. Ophthalmologica, 1956, 
132, 140-150.—*‘Selective amplification of the flicker- 
electroretinogram was performed to obtain greater 
accuracy in the determination of the critical frequency 
of flicker. For this purpose we made use of a one- 
channel frequency analyzer devised for electroen- 
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cephalography. Extraretinal disturbances proved to 
exert only little influence on the CFF determined by 
this method. We compared the results obtained by 
selective amplification of the flicker-ERG with the 
results obtained by viewing the flicker-ERG directly.” 
—S. Renshaw. 

1070. Holland, James G. Technique for be- 
havioral analysis of human observing. Science, 
1957, 125, 348-350.—“‘The present study serves to 
illustrate: (1) that the techniques employed in oper- 
ant conditioning of animals can be useful in analyzing 

. observing responses; and (2) that the behavioral 
principles that have emerged from animal laboratories 
show promise of being rather directly applicable to 
the observing behavior of human beings.”—S. 
Lachman. 

1071. Hylkema, B. S. A projection perimeter. 
Ophthalmologica, 1956, 132, 201-202—A 35 cm. 
radius, 140° hemisphere has a white surface on which 
targets are viewed in projection. Color and flicker 
measures also can be taken with the perimeter.—S. 
Renshaw. 

1072. O’Neil, W. M. An introduction to method 
in psychology. Melbourne: Melbourne Univer. 
Press, 1957. ix, 155 p. $4.50.—‘“This book has been 
written in the conviction that for the beginner in psy- 
chology to appreciate what has been discovered about 
human nature he must first understand how it was 
discovered.” Underlying the discussion of particular 
subjects are the four following logical views. Things 
exist independently of our knowledge of them. There 
can be no duality of the rational and the empirical, 
of the universal and the particular. Logic is an em- 
pirical study whose principles are determined by 
things themselves. Mediate inference is syllogistic. 
The ten chapters treat the following topics, nature of 
method, propositions and inference, hypothesis, ex- 
periment, case study and survey methods, measure- 
ment, reliability of data, testing hypotheses, regulari- 
ties-definition, classification, cause, law, and finally 
generality and system.—J. R. Kantor. 

New Tests 

1073. Berdie, Ralph F., & Layton, Wilbur L. 
Minnesota counseling inventory. Group, 1 form, 
untimed, 50 min., grades 9-12. New York: Psy- 
chological Corp., 1957.—An inventory identifying 
methods and levels of adjustment of high school stu- 
dents. The Family Relationships, Social Relation- 
ships and Emotional Stability scores measure adjust- 
ment in these areas while the Conformity, Adjustment 
to Reality, Mood, and Leadership scores reflect ad- 
justment methods. The manual, pp. 27, provides 
standard score norms by grade and sex and describes 
the two dissimulation scores. Validity studies using 
teacher-nominated groups occupying scale extremes 
and reliability and intercorrelation data are presented. 

R. L. McCornack ; 


STATISTICS 


1074. Armsen, P. Note on a simple identity 
concerned with particular values of the distribu- 
tion functions of correlation coefficients in bi- 
variate normal populations. J. nat. /nst. per- 
sonn. Res., Johannesburg, 1956, 6, 175-176.—Proof 
is offered that Fn(o,w) = Fn+ 1 (—w,o).—J. L. 
Walker. 


96 
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1075. Armsen, P. A simple test for significance 
of trend in a time series. /. nat. /nst. personn. Res., 
Johannesburg, 1956, 6, 177-179.—Given a number n 
of observations x, in a time series: j} =1,2......m; 
the author seeks to answer the question: Is there rea- 
sonable evidence that the series xX; is increasing in 
time or could the kind of fluctuations observed be 
readily explained by chance fluctuations?—J. L. 
Walker. 

1076. Baggaley, Andrew, & Cattell, Raymond B. 
A comparison of exact and approximate linear 
function estimates of oblique factor scores. Brit. 
J. statist. Psychol., 1956, 9, 83-86.—*Exact and ap- 
proximate procedures for estimating oblique factor 
scores are described and compared. The amount of 
error due to the substitution of the approximate pro- 
cedure is estimated, and the computational problems 
arising with both methods are briefly discussed.”— 
H. P. Kelley. 

1077. Barton, D. E., & David, F. N. ‘Spear- 
man’s rho’ and the matching problem. Brit. J. 
statist. Psychol., 1956, 9, 69-73.—A_ description is 
given of a possible model for the distortion of the 
random sequence for use as an alternative hypothesis 
to randomness. The model is illustrated on Spear- 
man’s rho, but it can be used as an alternative to the 
random sequence for any bivariate criterion.—H. P. 
Kelley. 

1078. Bliss, C. I., Greenwood, Mary L., & White, 
Edna Sakamoto. A rankit analysis of paired com- 
parisons for measuring the effect of sprays on 
flavor. Biometrics, 1956, 12, 381-403.—By means 
of a modified paired comparison procedure, the rela- 


tive palatability of apples sprayed with two different 


insecticides was studied in a 2 x 2 factorial design. 


A new method of analyzing such data is compared 
with four other methods, those associated with the 
names of Thurstone-Mosteller, Bradley-Terry, Ken- 
dall, and Scheffé. All methods produced substantially 
the same preference order; however, the new rankit 
method seemed to answer more questions and to ex- 
tract this information with the least computational 
labor.—R. L. McCornack. 

1079. Brogden, Hubert E. Implications of item- 
index intercorrelations for item analysis. USA 
TAGO Personn. Res. Br. Tech. Res. Note, 1956, No. 
62. 20 p.—Because of variation in the reliability of 
item indexes (item-validity, item-test correlation, and 
p-value) and their appreciable intercorrelation, a 
method of item selection using regressed indexes 
would improve the accuracy of item-analysis keys. 
For noncognitive items, the regression equation to 
estimate item-validity indexes in a cross-example 
should involve all three item indexes; to estimate 
item-test correlations, it should involve item-test 
correlations and p-values. For cognitive items, the 
regression equation should involve item-test correla- 
tions and p-values (item-validity indexes seem to 
have only negligible weight). With further theo- 
retical developments, a method of item selection using 
regressed indexes derived from the data in just the 
item-analysis sample seems possible. An approximate 
solution, using a generalized regression equation, was 
developed. 

1080. Chapin, F. Stuart. Some new tools of 
statistical analysis and some new applications of 
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older tools. Sociometry, 1956, 18, 703-711.—“The 
purpose of this brief article is to suggest and illus- 
trate leads to statistical analysis that new methods or 
new applications of older methods bring to mind. . . .” 
“To this end some problems of classification are ex- 
amined in terms of Chi-square, discriminant func- 
tions and the distance function (D*) ; the usual analy- 
sis of variance is compared with non-parametric or 
distribution-free analysis of variance for application 
to problems of experimental designs aimed at the 
evaluation of community experiments; time studies 
by use of stochastic difference equations; and brief 
reference to the new extreme value theory.”—H. P. 
Shelley. 

1081. Harris, Chester W. A note on factor 
models. J. educ. Psychol., 1956, 47, 265-268.—2 dis- 
tinct systems of factor analysis are related in a sys- 
tematic fashion. The first system employs orthog- 
onal factors located within the test space. The 
second uses the communality principle. A method 
of transformation from one system to the other is 
demonstrated. Computation procedures performed in 
digital computers may be utilized without sacrificing 
the communality principle—B. Kutner. 

1082. Keeping, E. S. Note on Wald’s method 
of fitting a straight line when both variables are 
subject to error. Biometrics, 1956, 12, 445-448.— 
A simple method for calculating linear regression 
lines and for estimating the error variances of pre- 
dictions based upon such lines has been described. 
In one text-book exercise it was found that these error 
variances were negative, and it is shown that this is 
due to a failure to satisfy one of the assumptions of 
the method.—R. L. McCornack. 

1083. Kempthorne, Oscar. An introduction to 
genetic statistics. New York: Wiley, 1957. xvii, 
545 p. $12.75.—The first 10 chapters of this book 
present basic statistical concepts and tools for genetic 
research workers, with examples from genetics. Chap- 
ter 11 is an introduction to the remaining 12 chapters, 
which deal with the study of phenotypic characteris- 
tics that do not fall into a small number of distinct 
homogeneous classes, but that are continuous and 
gtaded. Original work by the author consists of: 
“. . . some of the theory of inbreeding. . . . some 
theory on the effect of selection in non-random mating 
single-locus populations. . . . the general theory of 
random mating populations diploid and polyploid in 
the absence of linkage and selection. . . . some be- 
ginnings of the theory of correlations between rela- 
tives under inbreeding. . . . some theory on diallel 
crosses which is related to the concepts of general 
and specific combining ability. the theory of 
selfing with epistacy....” References, further read- 
ings, and problems are given at the conclusion of all 
chapters that lend themselves to the above.—S. M. 
Schoonover. 

1084. Kimmel, Herbert D. The relationship be- 
tween chi-square and size of sample: the general 
case. J. appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 415-416.—A table 
is given showing the size of Sf*,,, required for sig- 
nificance at the .05 and .01 levels for from 20 to 100 
observations in steps of 10, for chi-square analyses 
including from 3 to 10 cells.—P. Ash, 

1085. LeCam, Lucien. Convergence in distribu- 
tion of stochastic processes. Univer. Calif. Publ. 
Statist., 1957, 2, 207-236.—Some aspects of the theory 
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of convergence in distribution of stochastic processes 
whose sample space is not necessarily Euclidean are 
considered. The measures are introduced by means 
of linear functionals on spaces of functions and the 
problem is reduced to a study of the convergence of 
measures defined on subsets of compact spaces. A 
characteristic functional is introduced and some con- 
tinuity theorems proved.—R. L. McCornack. 


1086. Lienert, G. A. Kleingruppen-Versuchs- 
plane als Prazisionsmittel im psychologischen Ex- 
periment. (Small-sample experimental design as a 
reliability means in psychological experiments.) Z. 
Psychol., 1955, 158, 121-147.—The author presents 
several experimental designs specifically created for 
small samples, which at the same time assure the 
highest degree of reliability. Criteria are given ac- 
cording to which the selection of suitable plans for 
certain kinds of variable conditions should be made. 
The most important small sample experimental de- 
signs were demonstrated with a concrete example and 
analyzed as to their relative degree of reliability.— 
K. M. Newman. 

1087. Linhart, H. Confidence limits for the co- 
efficient of product movement correlation in bi- 
variate normal populations. J. nat. /nst. personn. 
Res., Johannesburg, 1956, 6, 153-174.—A table is 
given for 95% and 90% confidence limits of a 
parameter which is the product moment correlation 
coefficient in a bivariate normal population. The 
construction of the table is described. It can also be 
used to find the confidence limits of partial correla- 
tions. 18 references.—J/. L. Walker. 


1088. Murray, C. O. Graphical estimation of 


multiple R. J. nat. Inst. personn. Res., Johannes- 
burg, 1956, 6, 180-183.—A graph is devised and pre- 
sented with the intent of making validation studies 
less laborious in instances where the battery of tests 
used is large (6 or more). The contribution of the 
tests can be estimated prior to computations. An 
example is given.—J/. L. Walker. 

1089. Stanley, Julian C. Simplified test-analysis 
statistics. J. higher Educ., 1956, 27, 498-500.—A 
procedure is described by means of which a discrimi- 
nation index and a difficulty index can be calculated 
for test items. It requires for the most part routine 
clerical labor and relatively little of that—M. Murphy. 

1090. Tate, Merle W., & Clelland, Richard C. 
Nonparametric and shortcut statistics in the so- 
cial, biological, and medical sciences. Danville, 
Ill.: Interstate Printers and Publishers, Inc., 1957. 
ix, 171 p. $3.95.—A manual of distribution-free sta- 
tistics and shortcut applications of parametric meth- 
ods for the research worker with a limited mathe- 
matical background in the social, biological and medi- 
cal sciences. Following a chapter on basic concepts, 
estimation methods are discussed. A sampling theory 
chapter precedes separate chapters on inference from 
one, two and k samples. Included are 66 exercises 
with solutions. 46 references.—R. L. McCornack. 

1091. Womer, Frank Burton. The evaluation 
of item selection techniques appropriate to a new 
response method for multiple-choice type test 
items. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 98.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstract 1491) 
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1092. Henry, George W. The eighth annual re- 
port of the George W. Henry Foundation. Psy- 
chol. Serv. Cent. J., 1956, 9, 37-48.—Presents num- 
ber of first visits and revists of patients from April 
1955 through March 1956, by month. 4 illustrative 
case histories are presented. The police officers who 
reportedly “entice” homosexuals to commit illegal 
acts are condemned. Established colonies for homo- 
sexuals who get into repeated difficulty with the law 
are proposed as places where these individuals, 
“under beneficent custody and intelligent supervision 
and adequate psychotherapy” could be made self-sup- 
porting and could be prepared for eventual release.— 


H. D. Arbitman. 


1093. W., Bill. Alcoholics Anonymous comes of 
age. New York: Harper, 1957. 324 p. $4.00.— 
After a general introduction by the co-founder, Bill 
W.. there are three talks he gave at the twentieth 
anniversary meeting of A.A. in St. Louis, on re- 
covery, unity, and service, and papers on medicine and 
A.A. by W. W. Bauer and Harry M. Tiebout, re- 
ligion and A.A. by Edward Dowling and Samuel 
Shoemaker, and appendices on practical aspects of 
A.A. work.—W. L. Wilkins. 

1094. Waelder, Robert. The function and the 
pitfalls of psychoanalytic societies. Aull. Phila. 
Ass. Psychoanal., 1955, 5, 1-8.—The needs served by 
psychoanalytic societies are discussed and followed 
by a statement of inherent dangers in such organiza- 
tions, namely, formalization, codification, bureau- 
cratization, and expansion of power.—L. A. Penning- 
ton. 


1095. Waelder, Robert. Psychoanalytische Ge- 
sellschaften: ihre Aufgaben und Gefahren. ( Psy- 
choanalytic societies: their functions and pitfalls.) 
Psyche, Heidel., 1957, 10, 677-687.—The early psy- 
choanalytic societies provided common ground for the 
exchange of views inacceptable to already existing 
scientific groups. Conversely, the necessity of par- 
ticular sensitivities for perceiving psychoanalytic 
phenomena has made it necessary to exclude some per- 
sons from analytic societies. Despite certain appear- 
ances, there is still widespread resistance to psycho- 
analytic understanding. Thus societies continue to 
be of value to the analyst for stimulating his thinking, 
supplementing his personal clinical observations, pro- 
viding him with means to judge the quality of his 
work, and limiting any possible professional narcis- 
sism. At the same time, the pitfalls of bureaucratic 
developments must be carfully avoided.—E. W. Eng. 


History & BiocRAPpHy 


1096. Braceland, Francis J. Sigmund Freud: 
1856-1956. Psychiat. Quart., 1956, 30, 561-563.— 
Appreciation. 

1097. Campos, Nilton. Sigmund Freud, 1856- 
1939. Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Janeiro, 1956, 6( 5-6), 
1—-4.—Appreciation. 

1098. Coutinho, Moraes. A vida e a obra de 
Pavlov. (The life and work of Pavlov.) J. brasil. 
Psiquiat., 1956, 5, 53-62.—An effort is made to review 
the many contributions of Ivan Pavlov. His research 
in the fields of Neurobiology, Physiology, Experi- 
mental Psychiatry, Philosophy and his famous theo- 
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ries on superior nervous activity and conditioned re- 
flex are reviewed.—G. S. Wieder. 

1099. D., S. Dr. N. S. N. Sastry, Bangalore. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1955, 30, 77.—Obituary. 

1100. Meng, Heinrich. Sigmund Freud in Brief, 
Gesprach, Begegnung und Werk. (Sigmund Freud 
in his letters, conversation, encounter, and work.) 
Psyche, Heidel., 1956, 10, 517-528.—Reminiscences 
of Freud by a friend, colleague and correspondent. 
Also included are congratulations sent to Freud on 
his 80th birthday and signed by some 350 persons 
from all over the world. 30 references —E. W. Eng. 

1101. Mitra, S. C. Progress of psychology in 
India. IJndian J. Psychol., 1955, 30, 1-21.—Sum- 
marizes work in psychology in India, with most atten- 
tion given to work since 1935. Psychology courses, 
degrees, departments, and laboratories have been 
added in universities and colleges in Calcutta, My- 
sore, Patna, Benares, Lucknow, Aligorh, East Pun- 
jab, Central Province, Bombay, Baroda, Madras, 
Utkal, and Assam. Research, testing, and other psy- 
chological activities have increased also outside of 
the universities. Research and publication have ap- 
peared, in which numerous problems of great variety 
have been treated. The present situation points to 
future growth of psychological activities. 266-item 
bibliography.—H. Wunderlich. 

1102. Murphy, Gardner. The current impact 
of Freud upon psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 
1956, 11, 663-672.—The impact of Freud’s ideas on 
contemporary psychology are evaluated for several 
subfields on a scale of from 0 (none) to 6 (very 
great). Physiological psychology and intelligence are 
rated 0; learning, thinking, perception, comparative 
psychology and vocational psychology 1; drive, feel- 
ing and emotion, memory, child and adolescent psy- 
chology 2; social psychology and industrial psychol- 
ogy 3; imagination 4; abnormal psychology 5; clinical 
psychology and personality 6—S. J. Lachman. 

1103. Pertejo, J. El profesor Rey: Su concep- 
cion de la psicologia clinica y su forma de trabajo. 
(Professor Andre Rey: His concept of clinical psy- 
chology and his way of working.) Rev. Psicol. gen. 
apl., Madrid, 1955, 10, 635-639.—Rey, of the Faculty 
of Medicine at the University of Geneva, defines 
clinical psychology as an application of the method 
of experimental psychology to the study of the sick 
and maladjusted, in the attempt to determine the defi- 
cit or inadequacy which leads to the particular be- 
havior. These methods are useful in diagnosis, in 
prognosis, and sometimes in treatment. Professor 
Rey's day-to-day activities and some of his writings 
are briefly described.—R. O. Peterson. 

1104. Schwidder, W. Zum 100. Geburtstag Sig- 
mund Freud’s am 6. Mai 1956. (To the 100th an- 
niversary of S. Freud’s birthday on May 6, 1956.) 
Freud als Forscher und Mensch. (Freud as scholar 
and man.) Z. psychosom. Med., 1956, 2, 245-246, 
246-254.—Appreciation. Portrait, frontispiece. 

1105. Tulchin, Simon H. In memoriam, Light- 
ner Witmer, 1867-1956. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1957, 27, 200-201.—Obituary. 

1106. Wyrsch, J. Uber die Bedeutung von 
Freud und Kraepelin fiir die Psychiatrie. (On the 
importance of Freud and Kraepelin for psychiatry.) 
Nervenarst, 1956, 27, 529-535.—Freud’s and Kraepe- 
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lin’s frame of reference, relevance, place in history, 
attitudes towards the subject matter of psychiatry, and 
numerous other points are compared and contrasted 
by the speaker. 35 references.—M. Kaelbling. 


(See also Abstracts 115, 1712, 1774) 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


1107. American Psychological Association. Edu- 
cation and Training Board. Anticipations of de- 
velopments during the next decade which will in- 
fluence psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 1956, 11, 
686-688.—“The Education and Training Board is 
committed to the assumption that educational policy 
should be forward looking.” It is anticipated that 
within the next decade there will be an increased so- 
cial demand for psychologists and psychological serv- 
ices. Factors which will bring about this demand 
include: (1) increased productivity resulting from 
automation ; (2) effects of scientific and technological 
developments; and (3) the effects of population 
growth. Among problems anticipated are: (1) the 
pressure for professional training and orientation; 
and (2) pressures toward team and program re- 
search—S. J. Lachman. 

1108. Bakan, David. Clinical psychology and 
logic. Amer. Psychologist, 1956, 11, 655-662.—The 
application of certain forms of formal logic to the 
thought processes involved in knowing the other per- 
son can result in increasing our understanding of the 
clinical process and also supply a scientific under- 
pinning for the field. “The logical problem involved 
in clinical psychology is this: The making of infer- 
ences about experiences from overt behavior.”—S. J. 
Lachman. 

1109. Bogardus, Emory S. The use of socio- 
drama in teaching sociology. Sociometry, 1956, 18, 
542-547.—Some simple forms of sociodrama were 
developed and utilized by graduate students in teach- 
ing introductory sociology. Some of the advantages 
of sociodrama as evidenced in the class members’ 
discussion are listed.—H. P. Shelley. 

1110. Bower, Eli Michael. The school psycholo- 
gist. Bull. Calif. State Dept. Educ., 1955, 24(12), 
ix, 130 p.—The range of duties, skills and contribu- 
tions of psychologists in school systems is discussed 
and the ways of working are presented through the 
use of actual situations and case material. Chapters 
include material on the use of projective techniques in 
school situations, individual assessment of exceptional 
children, providing leadership in mental health edu- 
cation and personal and professional problems. Ap- 
pendix contains credential requirements, interview 
and testing forms. 84 references —E. M. Bower. 

1111. Ericksen, Stanford C. What is a psy- 
chologist—A sample of important opinions. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1957, 12, 101—‘In connection with 
some work on the topic of the core curriculum, the 
Education and Training Board Committee on Doc- 
toral Education received letters from thirteen ‘elder 
statesmen’ in reply to the following three questions: 
What is a psychologist? What are his methods? 
What facts should he know?” Excerpted statements 
from the letters of Allport, Boring, Carmichael, Da- 
shiell, Elliott, Hilgard, Leeper, Merrill, Murphy, Rob- 
ert Sears, Tolman, W. L. Wells, and Woodworth are 
presented.—S. J. Lachman. 
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1112. Gast, H. Zur Entwicklung des psycho- 
logischen Studiums in den letzten Jahren. (On 
the development of the study of psychology in the last 
years.) Z. Psychol., 1955, 158, 294-304.—The study 
of psychology at East German Universities consists 
of 10 semesters. After 5 semesters a comprehensive 
examination (Diplom-Vorpriifung) must be passed, 
which consists of oral examinations in personality 
theory, developmental psychology, characterology, 
psychodiagnostics, psychology of thinking, biology, 
and physiology. After the completion of 5 more 
semesters, during which an original thesis must also 
be written, the state examinations for the diploma 
in psychology (Staatsexamen fiir die Diplomhaupt- 
priifung) are held. Besides two written examinations, 
the oral examinations cover the areas of general psy- 
chology, social psychology, psychotherapy, theory of 
perception, neurophysiology. In addition there are 
special orals in one area of specialization. During 
the course of study 4 practica of 6 weeks duration 
each must also be absolved.—K. M. Newman. 

1113. Gilmer, B. Von Haller, & Mensh, Ivan N. 
Psychology in other professional schools. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1956, 11, 676-679.—The Committee on 
Psychology in Other Professional Schools has been 
in operation approximately five years with the charge 
to... examine the purposes and effects of the courses 
given by psychologists to doctors, engineers, etc. . . .” 
25 references.—S. J. Lachman. 

1114. Knopf, Irwin J. Summary report on the 


conference on psychology in medical education. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1956, 11, 684-685.—“The stated 


purposes of the conference were: to ascertain present 
practices and goals of psychologists in medical schools, 
to determine how these practices and goals are in- 
tegrated into the total medical school scene, and to 
discuss how these practices and goals might be im- 
proved both within the discipline and in relation to 
other disciplines.”—S. J. Lachman. 

1115. Louttit, C. M. Psychology in nineteenth 
century high schools. Amer. Psychologist, 1956, 11, 
717.—“Psychology as a teaching subject in high 
schools has been a topic of active discussion by groups 
and individuals for the past decade.” In the writer’s 
collection of textbooks by American authors published 
prior to 1890, “there are seven whick the authors 
claim are intended for use in high schools, although in 
two cases it is made clear that the texts are intended 
for teachers and not pupils.” “While we have no 
data on the amount of use made of these textbooks 
in secondary schools, the fact that they were issued 
for such use suggests that the teaching of psychology 
in high schools has been considered possible for over 
a century.”—S. J. Lachman. 

1116. McCluer, Blanche Warren. An evaluation 
of some outcomes of general and educational psy- 
chology courses for education students. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1957, 17, 673.—Abstract. 

1117. McKinney, Fred, & Hillix, W. A. A per- 
sonal adjustment television program. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1956, 11, 672-676.—"This article describes 
some of our experiences in presenting a television 
program on personal adjustment on a commercial 
station over a period of one year. It is also an an- 
nouncement of the availability of 13 half-hour kine- 
scope recordings of these programs through the Edu- 
cational TV and Radio Center.”—S. J. Lachman. 
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1118. Moore, Bruce V. Educational facilities 
and financial assistance for graduate students in 
psychology: 1957-1958. Amer. Psychologist, 1956, 
11, 689-709.—164 institutions with graduate pro- 
grams in psychology are listed, with information sup- 
plied by the respective departments. 

1119. Sells, S. B. The purposes of psychology 
curricula in medical education. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1956, 11, 679-683.—Among the general objec- 
tives of psychological instruction in medical education 
are providing sound conceptual backgrounds in gen- 
eral psychology, growth and development, motivation 
and emotion. A second objective would be “a pro- 
gram of theoretical and practical training in such 
professional skills as interviewing, observing, gaining 
and maintaining rapport, interacting in transference 
relationships. .. .” The role of the psychologist on 
a medical school faculty and problems of psycho- 
logical instruction in graduate medical education are 
discussed.—S. J. Lachman. 

1120. Warnath, Charles F. Ethics, training, re- 
search: Some problems for the counseling psy- 
chologist in an institutional setting. J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1956, 3, 280-285.—Problems are discussed 
“which contain the potential for serious misunder- 
standings and confusions within the profession and 
between it and those institutions for whom many of 
its members work.”—M. M. Reece. 

1121. American Psychological Association. Edu- 
cation and Training Board. Internships for doc- 
toral training in clinical psychology approved by 
the American Psychological Association. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1956, 11, 710-711.—The list of 27 
agencies “includes only independent agencies, that is, 
those agencies accepting interns from more than one 
university. Captive agencies, that is, those agencies 
in which practicum training is available only to stu- 
dents of a particular university, are not listed.”— 
S. J. Lachman. 

1122. Bugelski, B. R. The graduate course in 
experimental psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 
1957, 12, 98-100.—The course at the University of 
Buffalo is described.—S. J. Lachman. 


1123. Klineberg, Otto. The role of the psy- 
chologist in international affairs. J. soc. Jssues, 
1956, Suppl. No. 9, 3-18.—There are several possible 
role-conflicts for the internationally-minded psycholo- 
gist: (1) the stand that must be taken with regard 
to a system of values, (2) the contrasting pressures 
toward action and toward scientific caution, (3) un- 
certainty whether to function as scientist or as ad- 
ministrator or, if both, how these two roles can be 
integrated. Interpretive. comments on the various 
ways in which UNESCO has functioned in the light 
of these conflicts. In the development of an inter- 
national and interdisciplinary social science the spe- 
cial contribution of psychologists lies in our concern 
with the individual, and our emphasis on the im- 
portance of method which makes us a little less will- 
ing than some others to draw conclusions on the basis 
of inadequate and doubtful evidence. 26 references. 
—J. A. Fishman. 


(See also Abstracts 1410, 1678, 2207) 
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1124. Abramson, H. A., Sklarofsky, B., Baron, 
M. O., & Gettner, H. H. Blocking effect of brain 
extract on lysergic acid diethylamide reaction in 
Siamese fighting fish. Science, 1957, 125, 397-398. 
—“Until LSD-25 was added [to distilled water], 
none of the fish showed the typical nose up-tail down 
position except as a normal movement. Fifteen min- 
utes after the LSD-25 was added to the five vessels, 
all the fish in the LSD-25 control showed the nose 
up-tail down position and continued to do so through- 
out the experiment. Essentially similar results were 
obtained in the bottle containing 0.02 mg of crude 
brain extract per milliliter. In the bottle containing 
2 mg of brain extract per milliliter by contrast, not 
only was the initial excitatory phase absent, but there 
was also a lag, with one fish showing the nose up-tail 
down behavior at 45 minutes and only four fish show- 
ing this behavior at 1 hour.”—S. J. Lachman. 


1125. Meyer, Fr. Die Bromsulfaleinprobe in der 
Psychiatrie. (The Bromsulfalein-Test in psychia- 
try.) Nervenarzt, 1956, 27, 512-513.—Recently re- 
ported results of the use of this test of dye retention 
in mentally ill patients are very similar, the author 
points out, to his own results over 25 years ago using 
Congo-red. He stresses the importance of the re- 
ticulo-endothelial system in etiological and patho- 
genetic research in psychiatry —M. Kaelbling. 

1126. Williams, Roger J. Biochemical individ- 
uality; the basis for the genetotrophic concept. 
New York: Wiley, 1956. xiii, 214 p. $5.75.—This 
is a biochemist’s progress report on the variability of 
metabolic characteristics. ‘Individuality in nutri- 
tional needs is the basis for the genetotrophic ap- 
proach and for the belief that nutrition applied with 
due concern for individual genetic variations, which 
may be large, offers the solution to many baffling 
health problems.” The author considers anatomical 
variations and individuality of chemical composition, 
enzyme and endocrine activities, excretion patterns, 
pharmacological manifestations, and nutrition. Im- 
plications for biological sciences, medical and dental 
research, and for psychiatry are considered.—Josef 
Brogek. 


(See also Abstracts 1264, 1308, 1749) 


Nervous SYSTEM 


1127. Ackner, Brian, & Pampiglione, G. Some 
relationships between peripheral vasomotor and 
EEG changes. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 
1957, 20, 58-64.—“Simultaneous EEG and plethys- 
mographic recordings were carried out on normal and 
neurotic subjects during wakefulness and during 
natural and ‘seconal’-induced sleep. Changes in alert- 
ness or level of ‘consciousness’ were often found to be 
associated with EEG and plethysmographic changes 
in a recognizable relationship. The morphology and 
time relationships of these phenomena were similar, 
whether the changes in alertness or in level of sleep 
were evoked or occurred spontaneously. It is 
suggested that many of the ‘spontaneous’ peripheral 
vasconstrictor changes occurring during relaxation, 
drowsiness, and early sleep have the same significance 
as the responses evoked by an alerting stimulus.” 39 
references.—M. L. Simmel. 
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1128. Andersson, S., & Gernandt, B. E. Ventral 
root discharge in response to vestibular and pro- 
prioceptive stimulation. /. Newrophysiol., 1956, 19, 
524-543.—A study of the effect of vestibular stimula- 
tion on the discharge of ventral horn cells of the 
spinal cord in the decerebrate cat. Differences were 
noted between the response of the alpha and gamma 
fibers.—G. Westheimer. 

1129. Baldwin, Maitland; Frost, Laurence L., & 
Wood, Charles D. Investigation of the primate 
amygdala: Movements of the face and jaws. 2. 
Effect of selective cortical ablation. Neurology, 
1956, 6, 288-293.—After removal of cortical represen- 
tation of face, lips, jaws and tongue in various mon- 
keys movements of these areas could be elicited by 
amygdaloid stimulation, thus confirming the involve- 
ment of the amygdala in oral activities—L. /. 
O’Kelly. 

1130. Bartoshuk, Alexander K. EMG gradients 
and EEG amplitude during motivated listening. 
Canad. J. Psychol., 1956, 10, 156-164.—Electromyo- 
graphic potentials were recorded at the forehead, 
chin, right and left forearm extensors, and EEG re- 
corded from bilateral frontal and parietal placements, 
as the same recorded detective story was presented 
three times. Forehead EMG’s, which were more 
closely related to listening than those of chin or 
forearm, appeared at least partly determined by in- 
terest in the material, and were considered as indica- 
tive of motivation to listen. On only the first hearing 
EMG gradients were inversely related to EEG am- 
plitude. Separate cue and arousal functions were 
postulated.—R. Davidon. 

1131. Birzis, Lucy, & Hemingway, Allan. Ef- 
ferent brain discharge during shivering. /. Neuro- 
physiol., 1957, 20, 156-166.—An efferent shivering 
discharge has been demonstrated with the use of large 
microelectrodes in cats at two levels of the brain stem 
—in the rostral midbrain lateral to the red nucleus 
and in the posterior hypothalamus between the cere- 
bral peduncle and the mammillary body. These re- 
gions had previously been shown to mediate shiver- 
ing reactions. A continuous stream of impulses with 
frequencies between 6 and 26 per sec. was recorded. 
—G. Westheimer. 

1132. Buchanan, A. R. Functional neuro-ana- 
tomy; including an atlas of the brain stem. (3rd 
ed.) Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1957. 362 p. 
$7.50.—This edition (see 26: 4484) includes “the 
newer functional concepts of the reticular formation 
and those of cortical, subcortical and corticosubcorti- 
cal reverberating circuits. ...” The chapter on basal 
ganglia has replaced, in sequence, the chapter on hy- 
pothalamus. Many figures have been increased in 
size or otherwise modified, and 2 figures “illustrating 
sensory and motor representation in the cerebral cor- 
tex, according to the homuncular concept of Penfield, 
have been added.” 120 new references.—A. J. Sprow. 

1133. Burns, B. Delisle; Grafstein, B., & Ols- 
zewski, J. Identification of neurons giving burst 
response in isolated cerebral cortex. J. Neuro- 
physiol., 1957, 20, 200-210.—Single stimuli applied 
to the surface of a neurologically isolated area of the 
cerebral cortex produce a brief surface-negative re- 
sponse spreading for a distance of 10 mm. This is 
followed by a second, surface-positive response last- 
ing between 0.5 and 7 sec. whose wave front is be- 
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lieved to spread by way of synapses. The authors 
have investigated the origin and mechanism of this 
second, so-called “burst” response in decerebrate 
unanesthetized cats.—G. HW estheimer. 

1134. Bykov, Konstantin. (W. H. Gantt, Trans. 
& Ed.) The cerebral cortex and the internal or- 
gans. New York: Chemical Publishing Co., 1957. 
448 p. $15.00.—This is a translation of the third edi- 
tion of Bykov’s work, originally published in Mos- 
cow in 1954. Twenty chapters report details of con- 
ditioning experiments, primarily with dogs, on ac- 
quisition of conditioned responses of kidney, liver, 
cardiovascular system, respiratory apparatus, diges- 
tive tract and other metabolic and regulatory struc- 
tures and functions. Successful modulation of many 
aspects of metabolic function are described. 213 text- 
figures and 6-page bibliography.—L. /. O'Kelly. 

1135. Darrow, Chester W., Wilcott, Robert C., 
Siegel, Ann, & Wilson, Jere. Central and pe- 
ripheral indications of conditioning, adaptation, 
anticipation and extinction. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1956, 124, 38-44.—A new instrumental method of 
wave-by-wave phase and amplitude comparison of 
EEG'’s from different brain areas showed changes in 
EEG other than “blocking” of alpha activity in situa- 
tions involving anticipation, adaptation and condition- 
ing. Other results are also discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

1136. Diepen, R., Janssen, P., Engelhardt, Fr., 
& Spatz, H. Recherches sur le cerveau de l’élé- 
phant d’Afrique (Loxodonta africana Blum): II. 
Données sur l’hypothalamus. (Studies on the brain 


of the African elephant Loxodonta africana Blum: 


II. Data from the hypothalamus.) Acta neurol. belg., 
1956, 56, 759-787.—An account of the gross and 
microscopic anatomy of the hypothalamus of the 
African elephant is given. Eight photographic plates. 
—B. A. Maher. 

1137. Eason, Robert Gaston. An experimental 
investigation of the relationship between fixation 
eye movements, involuntary head movements, and 
electrical activity of the cerebral cortex. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1957, 17, 412.—Abstract. 

1138. Fulton, John. Les fondements physiolo- 
giques de I'activité mentale. (The physiological 
bases of mental activity.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 
1956, 53, 129-140.—Following a brief historical re- 
view of attempts to localize conscience by means of 
cortical ablation experiments, the author discusses 
recent studies of the limbic system or “visceral brain” 
under the following headings: (1) Afferent connec- 
tions; (2) Stimulation experiments; (3) Intercon- 
nections within the limbic system; (4) Relations be- 
tween limbic cortex and neocortex. He concludes 
that emotions are regulated by those subcortical struc- 
tures which together constitute the limbic system, i.e., 
hippocampus, cingulate gyrus and hypothalamus. The 
anatomical connections between limbic structures and 
frontal lobes account for the reduction of anxiety and 
decreased consciousness of pain in patients who have 
undergone limited frontal lobomoties. 17 references. 
—M. L. Simmel. 

1139, Janssen, Peter, & Stephan, Heinz. Re- 
cherches sur le cerveau de l’éléphant d’Afrique 
(Loxodonta africana Blum): I. Introduction et 
considérations macroscopiques. (Studies on the 
brain of the African elephant Loxodonta africana 
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Blum: I. Introduction and macroscopic aspects.) 
Acta neurol. belg., 1956, 56, 731-757.—The gross 
anatomy of the brain of the African elephant is de- 
scribed and several differences noted between its 
characteristics and those of other mammalian brains. 
These include the expansion of the temporal lobes 
and the cerebellum. Thirteen photographic plates 
and a 46-item bibliography.—B. A. Maher. 

1140. Jouvet, Michel. Aspects neurophysiolo- 
giques de quelques mécanismes du comportement. 
(Neurophysiological aspects of some behavior 
mechanisms.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1956, 53, 141- 
162.—Results of experiments with cats with chronic 
cortical and subcortical electrode implants lead the 
author to the following conclusions: During “atten- 
tion” Pavlov’'s orientation reaction to the stimulus is 
accompanied by a desynchronization of the EEG, and, 
simultaneously, central inhibitory mechanisms at vari- 
ous cortical or subcortical levels block the trans- 
mission of signals of other extraneous stimuli. Dur- 
ing “habituation,” i.e., when a repetitive stimulus no 
longer evokes a behavior response, inhibition at the 
level of the first sensory relay is observed, an in- 
hibition which disappears if the repetitive stimulus ac- 
quires a new “significance” through conditioning. 
During “conditioning” an augmentation of cortical 
responses to the conditioned stimulus is seen together 
with a new response to the same stimulus at the cor- 
tical projection of the unconditioned stimulus. Brief 
discussion of other aspects of conditioning are dis- 
cussed. 40 references —M. L. Simmel. 

1141. Kennard, Margaret A.. & Schwartzman, 
Alex E. A longitudinal study of changes in EEG 
frequency pattern as related to psychological 
changes. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 124, 8-20.—Fre- 
quency analyses of the EEG’s of 70 mental hospital 
patients and 27 controls were made in a longitudinal 
study lasting several months. Results confirmed the 
previously recognized fact that the EEG frequency 
pattern is related to psychological function. These 
relationships are specifically described and discussed. 
—N. H. Pronko. 

1142. Lende, Richard A., & Woolsey, Clinton N. 
Sensory and motor localization in cerebral cortex 
of porcupine (Erethizon Dorsatum). /. Neuro- 
physiol., 1956, 19, 544-563.—Visual, auditory, so- 
matic sensory and somatic motor localizations in the 
cerebral cortex of the porcupine have been studied 
with evoked potential and electrical stimulation meth- 
ods. 22 references.—G. Westheimer. 

1143. Marrazzi, Amedeo S. Messengers of the 
nervous system. Sci. Amer., 1957, 196(2), 87-94. 
—Reports experiments on the effects of drugs at 
synapses upon nerve impulses initiated on one side 
and recorded on the other. Acetylcholine speeds up- 
communication while adrenalin and related substances 
(mescaline, lysergic acid, bufotenin, serotonin, and 
benzedrine) inhibit transmission of signals across 
synapses. It was concluded “that restriction of com- 
munication in the brain, diminishing the normal con- 
trol by the higher centers, can produce mental dis- 
ease,” and that mental health depends on the homeo- 
static control of these substances.—/. S. Wolf. 

1144. Ochs, Sidney. The direct cortical re- 
sponse. J. Neurophysiol., 1956, 19, 513-523.—The 
direct cortical response in the rabbit has either sur- 
face-negative or -positive waves or a positive-negative 
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potential with 10-20 msec. duration. Nembutal in 
very high doses can change a positive-negative se- 
quence to a negative wave. The responses could be 
obtained beyond a cortical cut with little change. A 
cut through cortex and underlying sub-cortical fibers 
eliminated the response. Thermocoagulation of the 
upper layers at the stimulated site diminished the far 
response and indicated that the elements excited were 
mainly in the upper cortical layers. A limited intra- 
cortical spread was also found. The hypothesis sup- 
ported is one which pictures the response to be due 
to directly activated cortico-cortical fibers terminating 
on pyramidal cells. 15 references.—G. Westheimer. 

1145. Pinto Hamuy, Teresa; Bromiley, Reg. B., 
& Woolsey, Clinton N. Somatic afferent areas I 
and II of dog’s cerebral cortex. /. Neurophysiol. 
1956, 19, 485-499.—Somatic afferent areas | and II 
of the cerebral cortex of the dog have been mapped 
by the evoked potential method, using mechanical 
movement of hairs or light pressure to the skin as 
stimuli. 41 references —G. Westheimer. 

1146. Purpura, Dominick P., & Grundfest, 
Harry. Nature of dendritic potentials and synap- 
tic mechanisms in cerebral cortex of cat. J. Veuro- 
physiol., 1956, 19, 573-595.—‘“The data presented 
above provide certain types of information on funda- 
mental electrophysiology, namely the nature of den- 
dritic response and the properties of the membrane 
which generate it. They also indicate that central 
synaptic transmission can be included within the gen- 
eral context of conjunctional transmission theory, and 
have supplied information regarding specific organi- 
zation such as the presence of inhibitory synaptic 
electrogenesis, the participation of interneurons and 
of recurrent collaterals. This kind of information can 
be obtained with the aid of pharmacological tools, but 
only if the complex organization of the central nerv- 
ous system is challenged by specific questions with 
respect to the behavior of specific elements of that 
organization. 82 references.—G. Westheimer. 


1147. Shealy, C. Norman, & Peele, Talmage L. 
Studies on amygdaloid nucleus of cat. /. Neuro- 
physiol., 1957, 20, 125-139.—Experiments were car- 
ried out on cats to determine the function of the 
amygdaloid nucleus. Stimulation in unanesthetized 
animals by means of implanted electrodes resulted in 
behavioral changes and autonomic and somatic re- 
sponses. Electrolytic destruction of the amygdala 
was also attempted but did not produce any ill-tem- 
pered animals.—G. Westheimer. 

1148. Stephan, Heinz, & Janssen, Peter. Re- 
cherches sur le cerveau de l’éléphant d’Afrique 
(Loxodonta africana Blum): III. L’organe sub- 
fornical. (Studies on the brain of the African ele- 
phant Loxodonta africana Blum: III. The subfornical 
organ.) Acta neurol. belg., 1956, 56, 789-812.—The 
structure of the subfornical organ (intercolumnar 
tubercle) of the elephant is described. It is inferred 
from its location that it may serve as a neurosecretory 
organ discharging directly into the blood stream. 
English and German summaries.—B. A. Maher. 

1149. Wang, G. H., & Brown, V. W. Supra- 
segmental inhibition of an autonomic reflex. /. 
Neurophysiol., 1956, 19, 564-572.—In an effort to 
locate central regions that inhibit autonomic reflexes, 
the authors investigated the effect of stimulation of 
various regions on the galvanic skin reflex in the 
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anesthetized cat. Electric stimulation of the bulbar 
ventromedial reticular formation, the cerebellar an- 
terior lobe, the caudate nucleus and the frontal cere- 
bral cortex produces inhibition of the G.S.R. The 
bulbar ventromedial reticular formation has the larg- 
est inhibitory effect and the frontal cortex the small- 
est.—G. Westheimer. 

1150. Werre, P. F. The relationships between 
electroencephalographic and psychological data 
in normal adults. Leiden: Universitaire Pers, 1957. 
vii, 152 p. Fl. 15.—An exhaustive review of the 
literature since Berger is presented. EEG protocols 
and personality descriptions derived from a psycho- 
logical test battery are presented for 24 Ss. A method 
of graphic representation of the relative amounts of 
alpha, beta, and theta activity is employed, and rela- 
tionships between the EEG data and characteristics 
extracted from the psychological data are sought. 
“(1)t is tentatively concluded that there are no unique 
associations between any single electroencephalo- 
graphic variable and any specific psychological 
parameter. . . . Nevertheless, the coordinate repre- 
sentation of electroencephalographic and psychologi- 
cal attributes suggests that certain electroencephalo- 
graphic patterns are contingent upon a definite meas- 
urable psychological grouping.”—R. J. Ellingson. 


(See also Abstracts 1160, 1195, 1219, 1228, 1233, 
1785, 1802, 1815, 1833, 1923, 1945) 
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1151. Andrieux, Cécile. Le facteur spatial. 
(The spatial factor.) Année psychol., 1956, 56, 453- 
460.—Research in the spatial factor is critically re- 
viewed: the complication of the problem by the in- 
troduction of the factorial method, spatial relations, 
localization of a point with only the body image as 
reference, the explanation of individual differences 
as well as sex differences.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1152. Atkinson, John W., & Walker, Edward L. 
The affiliation motive and perceptual sensitivity to 
faces. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 53, 38-41.— 
An attempt was made to predict from imaginative 
measures of the affiliation motive the frequency with 
which S selects human faces from similar but non- 
human figures in a perceptual task. The Ss were 93 
male undergraduates who responded to pictures with 
imaginative stories scored for n Affiliation. A month 
later they were introduced to the perceptual task 
which required that they state which of 4 figures 
flashed on a screen was clearest, all stimuli being 
below the recognition threshold. On each trial 1 of 
the 4 stimuli was a face and the others were similar 
but affiliation-neutral. Ss high in n Affiliation recog- 
nized faces significantly more frequently than those 
low in n Affiliation. Thus, the predicted relationship 
between motivation and the perceptual selection of 
re stimuli was supported.—A. S. Tam- 

in. 

1153. Bartley, S. Howard. Principles of per- 
ception. New York: Harper, 1958. xii, 482 p. 
$6.50.—Written as a text for undergraduate courses, 
introductory chapters define and interpret perception. 
After discussing the development of perception, sepa- 
rate chapters are devoted to brightness discrimina- 
tion, visual acuity, color and space perception, per- 
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ceptual constancies, movement perception, basic and 
complex phenomena of hearing, kinesthetic, vestibular, 
chemical and cutaneous sensitivity, social perception, 
anomalies of perception and perception in everyday 
life. 277-item bibliography.—L. J. O’Kelly. 

1154. Bell, Eugene, & Argyris, Thomas S. Re- 
sponse of the skin to focused ultrasound. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 239-242.—The response 
of skin to ultrasound depends on the physiological 
state of the organism at the time of irradiation. 
irradiation of mouse skin in the growing phase of 
the hair growth cycle results in ulcerations, whereas 
exposure of the skin in the resting phase of the cycle 
produces little effect.—/. Pollack. 

1155. Goldman, David E. Effects of vibration 
on man. In Cyril M. Harris (Ed.), Handbook of 
noise control, (see 32: 2218), 11: 1-11; 20—The 
effects of vibration upon man are related to the 
mechanical characteristics of the body. Tentative 
criteria for limits of exposure to vibration are pre- 
sented. 34 references.—/. Pollack. 

1156. Gruber, Howard E., Fink, Charles D., & 
Damm, Vernon. Effects of experience on per- 
ception of causality. /. exp. Psychol., 1957, 53, 89- 
93.—Studied the effects of a time interval between the 
removal of a vertical support and the falling of a 
horizontal bar as well as the introduction of a visible 
gap between the two pieces. Found that the temporal 
threshold of causality (the maximum delay at which 
causality is reported) was the same under Gap or 
No Gap conditions. The threshold was increased 


by a prior series of trials with long delays and de- 


creased by a series of zero delays—J. Arbit. 

1157. Hamlyn, D. W. The psychology of per- 
ception: A philosophical examination of Gestalt 
theory and derivative theories of perception. 
New York: Humanities Press, 1957. vii, 120 p. 
$2.50.—This is the first book in a new series offering 
philosophical discussions concerned with psychologi- 
cal and social topics. Problems are to be treated 
“conceptually” and not “empirically.” Here con- 
ceptual study signifies “a direct inquiry into what we 
mean when we say that we or other people perceive 
something.” The “philosopher is not concerned with 
how we can recognize things as possessing one char- 
acteristic as distinct from another, but with the 
grounds which we have for saying that they have 
characteristics at all, and with the question of whether 
we really know that they do.” Asserting “that the 
psychological theories of perception of today all have 
their roots, in one way or another, in Gestalt theory” 
the author discusses among many others the work of 
Koffka, Wertheimer, Kohler, Hebb, Gibson, and Kirk- 
patrick.—J. R. Kantor. 

1158. Imboden, John B. Brunswik’s theory of 
perception: A note on its applicability to normal 
and neurotic personality functioning. <A.M.A. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 77, 187-192.—Bruns- 
wik’s probabilistic-functional theory is first described. 
It is then proposed that this theory has broad ap- 
plicability to the study of personality development, 
both normal and neurotic. By extension of the theory 
it is posited that “an experientially determined, un- 
consciously assumptive, perceptual component under- 
lies the emotional and attitudinal characteristics of 
both normal and neurotic behavior.” This is illus- 
trated by reference to Freud's repetition compulsion 
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and to problems of transference in psychoanalysis.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

1159. Kafka, John S. A method for studying 
the organization of time experience. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1957, 114, 546-553.—“A method for study- 
ing the process of self-evaluation and organization of 
time experience is described. It utilizes an experi- 
mental situation in which the subject is not aware of 
the experimenter’s interest in time perception, in 
which external cues are minimal and “experiential” 
cues are confusing. Intervals in the dark are judged 
as longer than intervals during which the subject is 
in the presence of an “auto-kinetic” light. There are 
significant individual differences in the pattern of 
temporal organization. Ways in which subjects ap- 
proach the experimental task are described qualita- 
tively. Theoretical and practical implications, in- 
cluding implications for the study of psychopathologi- 
cal phenomena, and possible extensions and variations 
of the method are discussed.”—N. H. Pronko. 

1160. Klix, Friedhart. Die Auffassung Pawlow’s 

und Bykow’s von den Beziehungen des Organismus 
zur Umwelt und Fragen der neueren Wahrneh- 
mungspsychologie. (The assumptions of Pavlov and 
Bykov concerning the relationship of the organism to 
the environment, and problems of the newer psy- 
chology of perception.) Z. Psychol., 1955, 158, 1-39. 
—Those neurodynamic regulatory mechanisms must 
be regarded as phylogenetically formed adaptive 
mechanisms which correspond to the peculiarities of 
figural perception, changes in after-image, contrast 
phenomena, etc. However, these mechanisms are not 
fixed or autonomous regulators, but are codetermined 
by the actual or habitual perceptual attitudes of the 
observer in relation to the object perceived. A series 
of investigations make it obvious that these peculiari- 
ties have a physiological equivalent in the frontal and 
occipital lobes. Using spatial perception as an ex- 
ample this dialectic causal relationship tends to ex- 
plain a series of hitherto independently explained 
phenomena. It seems as if, psychologically seen, 
viewing perception as a mechanistic function would 
be more suitable for comprehension of the many 
newer investigations. 108 references —K. M. New- 
man, 
1161. Mandl, Harold J. The relationship of per- 
ceptual defense to variation in task requirements 
and emotional content. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 
17, 413.—Abstract. 

1162. Mann, Cecil W., & Ray, James T. The 
perception of the vertical: XIII. An investigation 
of quadrant differences. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. 
Res. Rep., 1956, Jt. Proj. No. 39, Rep. No. 39. ii, 
11 p.—An experiment was designed to investigate the 
possibility of right and left quadrant differences in 
the judgment of the postural vertical. Under the 
conditions of this experiment, no quadrant differences 
of statistical significance were found. The predic- 
tion that differences would be found among subjects 
tested, and under the interacting conditions produc- 
ing adaptation was justified. 

1163. Mann, Cecil W., & Ray, James T. The 
perception of the vertical: XIV. The effect of rate 
of movement on the judgment of the vertical. 
USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1956, Proj. 
No. NM 001 110 500, Rep. No. 40. ii, 11 p—An ex- 
periment to test the effect of different rates of tilting 
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movement upon the judgment of the postural vertical 
in the absence of visual cues. Subjects were tilted 
at combinations of speeds, delay at the tilted position, 
and in right and left quadrants. Analysis of variance 
of the constant errors indicates that the errors of 
judgment are significantly greater when the subjects 
are returned to the vertical at slower rates of move- 
ment. 

1164. Provins, K. A. Sensory factors in the 
voluntary application of pressure. Quart. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1957, 9, 28-41.—An attempt to assess the 
“extent of sensory control of voluntary movements of 
the forearm and finger when the contractions of the 
muscles concerned are approximately isometric. .. . 
below an applied force of 400 gms. weight, the maxi- 
mum accuracy in reproduction of finger pressure is 
dependent upon cutaneous receptors. . .. results... 
suggested that the major function of afferent impulses 
from a limb in the initiation of voluntary movements 
is probably facilitatory rather than sensory.”—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

1165. Singer, Paul Robert. Subception as a 
function of partial recognition and stimulus gen- 
eralization. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 415-416. 
—Abstract. 

1166. Smock, Charles D. Replication and com- 
ments: “An experimental reunion of psychoana- 
lytic theory with perceptual vigilance and defense.” 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 53, 68-73.—“The re- 
sults of an initial attempt to replicate the results of 
Blum’s experiment (see 28: 6928) indicated that 
stimulus similarity was an important determinant of 
errors of localization in the test of the perceptual 
defense hypothesis. A second experiment was de- 
signed to test the defense hypothesis under the speci- 
fied conditions and at the same time yield informa- 
tion concerning the role of stimulus similarity on 
errors of recognition in the defense series. The re- 
sults indicated similarity among the experimental and 
control stimuli was the primary determinant of the 
frequency of correct response. . . . Evidence was pre- 
sented which tentatively suggests that systematic 
errors of localization might be due to an increased 
generalization gradient associated with anxiety 
arousal.”—A. S. Tamkin. 


(See also Abstracts 1372, 1631, 1798, 1916) 


VISION 


1167. Behar, Isaac, & Bevan, William. The per- 
ception of incongruity by young children. Acta 
psychol., 1956, 12, 344-348.—/4 children, 4 to 7 years 
of age, reacted to a picture of a seemingly one-sided 
building. The readiness with which the awareness 
of incongruity was expressed seemed to be a positive 
monotonic function of both mental and chronological 
age. Only three children offered the correct inter- 
pretation.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1168. Biersdorf, William R., & Armington, John 
C. Response of the human eye to sudden changes 
in the wavelength of stimulation. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1957, 47, 208-215.—“The human electroret- 
inogram (ERG) was elicited by an abrupt replace- 
ment of a chromatic adaptation stimulus with a long 
duration test stimulus. It was found that the relative 
spectral sensitivity of the ERG was strongly depend- 
ent upon the color and luminance of the adaptation 
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stimulus with adaptation to a particular color lower- 
ing sensitivity to the same part of the spectrum. 
Clear-cut responses were produced by test luminances 
below an adaptation luminance only when the two 
were far apart in the spectrum. Analysis of the data 
gave definite evidence for two spectral processes with 
maxima near 500 and 620 my. There was evidence 
for other possible processes in the green and blue but 
their maxima were not well defined.”—F. Ratliff. 

1169. Brenner, Mary Woolf. The effect of 
meaning on the perception of apparent movement. 
J. nat. Inst. personn. Res., Johannesburg, 1956, 6, 
125-131.—Using 2 groups, 21 psychology students 
and 10 high school girls, experiments on apparent 
movement were conducted. 3 types of movement 
were identified: visible apparent, interpolated, and 
rationalized. Meaning plays no part in the percep- 
tion of visible apparent movement but plays a major 
role in determining the upper thresholds of rational- 
ized movement. The effect of meaning on interpolated 
movement is not known.—J. L. Walker. 

1170. Broadbent, Donald E. Effects of noise on 
behavior. In Cyril M. Harris (Ed.), Handbook of 
noise control, (see 32: 2218), 10:1-10:34.—The ef- 
fects of noise upon behavior are summarized in terms 
of: annoyance, physiological effects, and performance 
efficiency. Of particular interest is a large body of 
data from the United Kingdom, heretofore unsum- 
marized. An interpretation of the effect of noise 
upon behavior is made in terms of the author’s atten- 
tion-shifting theory. 82 references.—/. Pollack. 

1171. Brown, John L., Kuhns, Margaret P., & 
Adler, Helmut E. Relation of threshold criterion 
to the functional receptors of the eye. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1957, 47, 198-204.—‘“Luminance thresholds 
for the resolution of parallel line grating test pat- 
terns were determined by the method of constant 
stimuli. . .. With gratings requiring a high order of 
visual acuity, minimum luminances for resolution of 
a grating are very nearly the same for all the color 
filters. As visual acuity requirements are decreased, 
however, luminance thresholds determined with red 
filters become higher relative to thresholds determined 
with other filters. Luminance thresholds with blue 
filters become lower relative to thresholds obtained 
with other filters. These results are interpreted to 
indicate that changes in the threshold criterion may 
result in changes in the character of visual function 
from rod function through mesopic function to cone 
function even though the eye remains dark-adapted.” 
—F. Ratliff. 

1172. Brown, Robert H. The effectiveness of a 
collimated reticle as an aid to visual detection of 
aircraft at high altitude. USN Res. Lab. Rep., 1956, 
No. 4863. ii, 12 p—Empty space such as present at 
high altitude leads to nearsightedness which renders 
detection of other aircraft difficult. Under simulated 
conditions detection of targets was determined using 
three types of reticle as well as no reticle. Differ- 
ences between Ss reveals a significant variation but 
differences due to reticle or target position were not 
significant. Data are discussed in terms of recom- 
mendations. 17 references.—/. A. Vernon. 

1173. Brown, Robert H. The upper speed 
threshold for the discrimination of visual move- 
ment as a function of stimulus luminance. USN 
Res. Lab. Rep., 1956, No. 4862. ii, 14 p.—Ss viewed 
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a black circular field upon which a white spot moved 
in a horizontal path. The threshold luminance of 
visibility of the spot increases directly as the speed 
increases up to a critical duration. Direction of 
movement could be determined only at low speeds. 
Illuminance and speed were manipulated. Discrep- 
ancy of data with previous findings is discussed.—J. 
A. Vernon. 

1174. Castilla del Pino, Carlos. Fisiologia y 
patologia de la percepcién dptica del movimiento. 
(Physiology and pathology of the visual perception 
of movement.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1955, 
10, 49-122.—Part One presents a detailed discussion 
of the normal perception of movement, including the 
structure of the eye and receptors, the processes 
which take place in visual sensation, and the percep- 
tion which results from these processes. Part Two 
discusses the pathology in the perception of move- 
ment. In both parts, attention is directed toward two 
questions: To what functional level is it possible to 
attribute the perception of movement and what change 
in the process of perception takes place after lesion of 
a specific sector of the cortex? The following se- 
quence is proposed for the order in which disturbances 
in perception take place: perception of any variation, 
perception of direction, perception of magnitude of 
displacement, and perception of the rate of speed.— 
R. O. Peterson. 

1175. Chateau, Jean, & Cardo, Bernard. Re- 
cherches sur les relations entre la perception des 
distances et certains traits caractériels. (Relation- 


ships between distance perception and personality 
traits.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1956, 53, 184-198. 


—The authors attempt to establish relationships be- 
tween personality traits as assessed by Cattell’s and 
Berger’s questionnaire on the one hand, and certain 
errors of distance perception on the other. If the 
apparent distances of a red and green light are com- 
pared, the distance of the red light from the observer 
tends to be underestimated. If the distance of white 
lights in different directions but equidistant from the 
fixation point is compared, certain errors occur more 
frequently than others. Correlations with personality 
traits are throughout low. 10 tables —M. L. Simmel. 


1176. Colenbrander, M. C. Normal and abnor- 
mal localization. Ophthalmologica, 1956, 132, 173- 
175.—Report of a case with a bilateral abducens 
paralysis where the Maddox rod was localized on 
zero but was suspected to have at least a 60° devia- 
tion. The writer proposes that the eye has 2 ways 
of localizing ; binocular or coordinated and monocular 
or independent localization. The development of ab- 
normal correspondence in strabismus patients is de- 
tailed in 6 steps. “The term ‘false projection’ found 
in many books, including Duke Elders, is incorrect.” 
—S. Renshaw. 

1177. de Montmollin, Germaine. L’effet auto- 
cinétique comme phénoméne et comme instru- 
ment. (The autokinetic effect as phenomenon and as 
instrument.) Année psychol., 1956, 56, 461-474.— 
A critical review covers these points: the physical 
conditions of the phenomenon, a differential study of 
the phenomenon, the autokinetic effect in the study 
of social phenomena. Recent studies have added a 
degree of actuality to the problem of autokinetic move- 
ment, but none has provided a definitive theoretical 
explanation. 21 references.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 
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1178. Farnsworth, Dean. Tritanomalous vision 
as a threshold function. USN Submar. Med. Res. 
Lab. Dep., 1956, 15(3), 10 p.—“This is a critical 
survey of tritanomalous and tritanopic color vision. 
Tritanomalous color vision can be interpreted in 
terms of the ratio of the blue to the green plus red 
physiological tristimulus values. There are condi- 
tions for which this ratio appears to be constant for 
any fixed product of retinal area and illumination. 
The degree of tritanomalous vision is related to the 
absolute value of this product and to other constants 
of vision. In particular, tritanomalous vision is not 
exclusively a foveal or small field phenomenon. In- 
herited and threshold tritanopia display the same 
symptoms; tritanopia and tritanomalous vision are 
nothing but different degrees of the same type of color 
deficiency.” 23-item bibliography.—N. B. Gordon. 

1179. Foley, P. J. Effect of background on the 
critical flicker frequency. Canad. J. Psychol., 1956, 
10, 200-206.—The S viewed a square test patch 0.5° 
in width at one meter. Starting as a steady source, 
the frequency of the patch decreased until S reported 
flicker. As the size of the background was increased 
from 1° to 16° the CFF increased linearly, an effect 
which was greatest when background brightness 
equalled target brightness. There was a significant 
interaction between the brightness and size of back- 
ground. The results cannot be attributed to border 
phenomena.—R. Davidon. 

1180. Forgus, Ronald H. Advantage of early 
over late perceptual experience in improving form 
discrimination. Canad. J. Psychol., 1956, 10, 147- 
155.—To test the hypothesis that rats that have per- 
ceptual experience with specific visual forms early 
in infancy will be superior in form discrimination to 
rats having comparable experiences later, one group 
was continuously exposed to triangles and crosses 
from the age of 16 to 41 days and another group 
lived with the same figures from 41 to 66 days. Two 
control groups with minimum visual form experi- 
ence were used. Each form-experienced group was 
superior to the control group of the same age, and the 
early experienced group was superior to the late 
group in both form discrimination and generalization. 
The results are consistent with Hebb’s position that 
learning is more effective when it occurs earlier in 
life-—R. Davidon. 


1181. Fraisse, Paul, & Vurpillot, Eliane. Effet 
de Ylorientation de I’attention sur l’étendue du 
champ d’appréhension. (Effect of attention orienta- 
tion on the extent of the learning field.) Année psy- 
chol., 1956, 56, 433-436.—When a subject has 2 ref- 
erence points, his attention remains directed toward 
the center of the field since he perceives as much 
there as when the point of fixation is at the same 
place. Conditions of peripheral sensory reception are 
the same for 1 or 2 points of reference. The aug- 
mentation of the number of letters seen exactly in 
peripheral vision with 2 points of reference can be 
explained by the intervention of a factor of central 
origin which might be called “diffusion of attention.” 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1182. Granger, G. W. Effect of psychiatric dis- 
order on visual thresholds. Science, 1957, 125, 500- 
501.—“Psychiatric patients, on the average, have 
raised intensity thresholds during the course of dark 
adaptation.” The “psychiatric disorder does not in 
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general alter either the shape of the dark adaptation 
curve or the total range of adaptation; hence it seems 
unlikely that the actual mechanism of adaptation is 
affected.” “From the results so far obtained there 
seems no immediate likelihood of distinguishing, on 
the basis of threshold measurements alone, psychotics 
from neurotics, hysterics from depressives and psy- 
chopaths, or, for that matter, psychiatric patients suf- 
fering from functional disorders from patients having 
various organic diseases.”"—S. J. Lachman. 

1183. Hunter, Ian, M. L., & Duthie, John H. 
The effect of interpolated experience on visual 
recognition. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 9, 21-27. 

“Two hundred 12-year-old children were shown 
a circle-with-gap figure and, five minutes later, re- 
quired to recognize this figure from among a graded 
series of similar figures. The interpolation of circles 
with different sizes of gap resulted in retroactive in- 
terference, the recognition error being either positive 
or negative according to the nature of the interpolated 
figures. The results also .. . indicate a developmental 
trend in the perceiving and recognizing of simple fig- 
ures.”—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

1184. Hylkema, B. S. Flicker fusion frequency 
in a few eye disturbances. Ophthalmologica, 1956, 
132, 202-203.—F licker perimetry is recommended in 
glaucoma for plotting scotomata, in optic nerve 
atrophy and optic neuritis; in 13 of 18 cases of am- 
blyopia the central F.F.F. was “higher than that in 
the contralateral eye”; in five cases it was the same. 
“By this method one is able to distinguish between 
amblyopia and retrobulbar neuritis.” The procedure 
is also recommended in cases of neurosis or malinger- 
ing.—S. Renshaw. 

1185. Ishii, Oshie. (Studies of depth perception 
of two-dimensional drawings. I. The role of struc- 
tural factors Y and T.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1956, 27, 
29-35.—2 kinds of figures, those based on a Y or an 
arrow, and those based on T, +, or X, as well as com- 
bination figures based on both Y and T structural 
factors, were shown to school children and university 
students to test the author’s hypothesis that Y figures 
will be seen as three-dimensional and T figures as 
two-dimensional. The results confirmed the hypothe- 
sis, and are used to argue against the explanations 
offered by Gestalt theorists. In Japanese. English 
summary (p. 83-84).—J. Lyons. 

1186. Ishii, Oshie. (Studies of depth perception 
of two-dimensional drawings. II. The tri-dimen- 
sionality, and its accumulation, inherent in angles.) 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1957, 27, 428-439.—Basing his work 
on previous studies of the Y and the arrow as basic 
forms producing the appearance of tri-dimensionality, 
the author investigated the apparent depth of figures 
whose angles could be varied. He concludes that tri- 
dimensionality in a plane drawing arises from the 
size of the angles and the additive effect of the depth 
impression given by separate angles in a multi-angu- 
lar figure. The principle of good configuration is not 
needed.—J. Lyons. 

1187. Jacobi, Lieselotte. Kurze Mitteilung iiber 
binokulares stroboskopisches Sehen. (Short report 
on binocular stroboscopic vision.) Z. Psychol., 1955, 
157, 291-302.—According to the experimental condi- 
tions it was shown that by binasal or bitemporal 
retinal stimulation under favorable temporal exposi- 
tion of two stationary columns, optimal movement is 
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experienced. The movements seen are qualitatively 
equal to the phenomena described in current litera- 
ture. The maximum distance at which optimal move- 
ment is still experienced equals approximately the re- 
sults described in normal binocular vision. Under 
certain stimulus conditions a total contraction of the 
field of movements is experienced before or after the 
optimal state. In toto it appears that Kohler’s ex- 
planation concerning the phenomenon of stroboscopic 
movement cannot be used as applied to the primary 
visual centers, and furthermore it must be accepted 
that the phi-phenomenon must have its physiological 
parallel in the central nervous system.—K. M. New- 
man. 

1188. Jameson, Dorothea, & Hurvich, Leo M. 
Theoretical analysis of anomalous trichromatic 
color vision. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1956, 46, 1075- 
1089.—*‘Anomalous trichromatic color systems are 
examined within the framework of a three variable, 
bimodal opponent-colors theory. Specific types of 
anomaly are assumed to be related to specific changes 
in the normai photoreceptor distributions and to im- 
pairments in the normal chromatic response processes. 
The aberrant color equations, color sensations, and 
color discriminations of both protanomalous and deu- 
teranomalous observers are shown to be meaningfully 
related to the postulated, systematically aberrant visual 
mechanisms.”—F. Ratliff. 

1189. Kinney, Jo Ann Smith. Calculated effect 
of the color temperature of the stimulus on sco- 
topic thresholds. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1956, 46, 1093- 
1094.—Light measurements made with photopic in- 
struments do not properly evaluate the energy for 
scotopic vision. The scotopic luminance increase 
over the CIE 2042° K standard for various color 
temperature sources that are photopically equal is 
calculated.—F. Ratliff. 

1190. Klix, Friedhart. Die relative Sehgrésse 
der Gegenstainde bei Eigenbewegung des Wahr- 
nehmenden. (The relative visual size of objects 
during motion by the observer.) Z. Psychol., 1956, 
160, 1-198.—The results of this investigation have 
shown that size constancy is not only a function of 
changes in accommodation and/or convergence, but in 
a moving field, is to a great extent dependent upon the 
frame of reference of spatial experience which is 
oriented on the habitual depth structure of the visual 
field. This tends to explain why, in driving situa- 
tions, changes in size constancy can occur which are 
dependent on the speed of the driver—K. M. New- 
man. 

1191. Leestma, Robert Charles. Age changes 
in tachistoscopic span. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 
17, 94-95.—Abstract. 

1192. Liebert, Robert S., Wapner, Seymour, & 
Werner, Heinz. Studies in the effects of lysergic 
acid diethylamide (LSD-25): Visual perception 
of verticality in schizophrenic and normal adults. 
A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 77, 193-201.— 
The effect of lysergic acid upon spatial localization 
is studied by asking normal and schizophrenic Ss, 
with and without LSD, to adjust a luminescent rod 
in a darkroom to verticality under “various condi- 
tions of body tilt and different initial settings of the 
rod (starting position)”. Results indicated that for 
both groups, without LSD, “the apparent vertical was 
displaced in the direction opposite the side of the 
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body tilt. Under LSD this displacement was sig- 
nificantly increased for normals; for schizophrenics 
there was no evidence that the drug significantly al- 
tered the effect of body tilt.” With reference to the 
“starting effect” LSD increased it significantly for 
the latter group.—L. A. Pennington. 


1193. Mertens, J. J. Influence of knowledge of 
target location upon the probability of observa- 
tion of peripherally observable test flashes. /. oft. 
Soc. Amer., 1956, 46, 1069-1070.—“In measurements 
of the probability of observation of peripherally ob- 
servable test flashes it has been found disadvantage- 
ous to have special attention for the direction in which 
the flashes can be seen instead of general attention for 
the whole visual field.”"—F. Ratliff. 


1194. Mooney, Craig M. Closure with negative 
after-images under flickering light. Canad. J. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 10, 191-199.—By the use of negative 
after-images, a method was developed for studying 
closure which permitted extended viewing of the test 
item with but a single fixation. For immediate, vivid 
after-images, the negative figure of a human face was 
presented with a flickering light with an optimal fre- 
quency of about 3 cycles/second. Neither flicker per 
se nor prior viewing of photographic negative in- 
creased the occurrence of closure. However, during 
the final viewing stage a flickering background facili- 
tated closure.—R. Davidon. 


1195. Motokawa, K., Oikawa, T., & Tasaki, K. 
Receptor potential of vertebrate retina. /. Neuro- 
physiol., 1957, 20, 186-199.—Intraretinal recordings 
were obtained from the fish retina when illuminated 
with monochromatic light of many wavelengths. Ele- 
ments were isolated with wavelength—amplitude rela- 
tions that have positive and negative portions and 
that have maxima varying with the intensity level. 
These potentials are slow, but occasionally a record 
showed the superimposition of spikes on the slow 
potentials. The question of the origin of the poten- 
tials is discussed.—G. Westheimer. 


1196. Obonai, Torao, & Suto, Y. (Studies of 
sensory fusion: I. The effect of area and duration 
upon fusion time.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1956, 27, 1-7. 
—The “fusion threshold” (the longest interval, be- 
tween successive flashes presented in the same loca- 
tion, which still gave a single impression) varied in- 
versely with the area of the stimulus but was inde- 
pendent of their exposure time. The “separation 
threshold” (shortest interval which still gave an im- 
pression of darkness between successive flashes) 
varied inversely with both area and exposure time of 
the stimuli. The “simultaneous threshold” (longest 
interval that 2 flashes appeared together when pre- 
sented successively in different positions) varied di- 
rectly with the logarithm of the visual angle between 
flashes. In Japanese. English summary (p. 79).— 
J. Lyons. 


1197. Obonai, Torao, & Suto, Yoji. (Proactive- 
retroactive effects in the successive comparison 
of visual extents. III.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1957, 27, 
421-427.—Two lines of given length were compared 
when an extra line at various distances from them 
was either added before or after or was interpolated 
between them. Proactive and retroactive effects ob- 
tained were attributed to a phenomenon of assimila- 
tion and contrast which “varies not only with the 
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temporal intervals but with spatial intervals between 
them.”—J. Lyons. 

1198. Ogilvie, John C. The interaction of audi- 
tory flutter and CFF: The effect of brightness. 
Canad. J. Psychol., 1956, 10, 207-210.—With monocu- 
lar vision, a 5° flickering light in phase with an audi- 
tory flutter gave a higher CFF than when out of 
phase with the sound. Using 5 Ss, the effect of audi- 
tory flutter on CFF did not vary significantly when 
the level of luminance was varied from 1.65 to 2.68 
log mL.—R. Davidon. 

1199. Peskin, James C., & Miller, Gerald J. 
Bleaching of visual purple. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1956, 46, 1048-1051.—“A seasonal alteration in the 
sequence of events in the bleaching of frog visual 
purple was re-investigated by alteration of the length 
of the light period in the normal diurnal cycle to 
which the experimental animals were exposed. Frogs 
collected during winter and summer seasons were 
maintained on a light-dark sequence which corre- 
sponded both to the season of their collection and to 
the alternate season. The visual purple extracted 
from the retinas of the several experimental cate- 
gories were exposed to light and the sequence of the 
bleaching reactions was followed. Comparisons were 
made upon the position of the isobestic point and the 
final products of bleaching. When the conditions of 
measurement, temperature, pH, and light exposure 
were constant seasonal differences did not appear, nor 
did the alteration of the light-dark cycle result in any 
modification of the bleaching pattern. Changes in 
pH and light exposure cause changes in the bleach- 
ing pattern which are identical regardless of season 
or alteration of the light-dark cycle.”—F. Ratliff. 

1200. Peters, George A., Jr. Color blindness. 
Except. Child., 1957, 23, 241-245.—“Color blindness 
is a handicap which is frequently overlooked in mod- 
ern education.” Different types of tests for color 
blindness are described and teachers are urged to give 
screening tests to their children. “The techniques 
for dealing with this handicap are known and the 
educator now has the opportunity to apply this knowl- 
edge to improve the education of those children so 
nandicapped.”—J. J. Gallagher. 

1201. Pudritzki, Giinter. Gréssenkonstanz und 
Alter. (Size constancy and age.) Z. Psychol., 1956, 
159, 85-100.—This investigation originated from the 
question whether impaired accommodation would give 
rise to changes in size constancy. For this purpose 
three groups were compared. One had normal ac- 
commodation, another consisting of older persons had 
impaired accommodation due to age-induced far sight- 
edness, and a third group was in a state of transiency 
towards presbyopia. From a distance of 0.5/1.0 
meters and 0.5/1.5 meters it was found that size con- 
stancy increased from the younger to the older group. 
The differences between the youngest and oldest 
group are statistically significant. At the distances 
of 4/6 meters, 7/10.5 m, 4/8 m, 4/12 m, and 4/16 m 
size constancy is at approximately the same level for 
the younger and older groups. These and other re- 
sults lead one to say that the differences in size con- 
stancy are due to impaired accommodating activities 
of the visual apparatus —K. M. Newman. 

1202. Scheglmann, Ludwig. Uber das Farb- 
sehen. (On color vision.) Z. Psychol., 1955, 157, 
258-290.—The main problem of this investigation 
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concerned itself with the kind and number of color 
vision apparatus. It was shown that color vision is 
not possible by pigment reaction alone. This implies 
that color vision might be explained by nervous struc- 
tures. In the course of experiments it was shown 
that all colors could be reproduced by using the five 
main spectral colors. From the results of the experi- 
ments it was deduced that the retina is composed of 
3 systems: rods for colorless twilight vision; simple 
cone apparatus for colorless daylight vision; and a 
cone apparatus with inner plexiform layers for color 
vision. It seems probable that the inner plexiform 
layers are the apparatus for color vision, and that the 
retina is made up of 3 systems.—K. M. Newman. 


1203. Singer, J. R. Electromechanical model of 
the human visual system. /. opt. Soc. Amer., 1957, 
47, 205-207.—“‘A servomechanism is described which 
simulates the eye response in directing visual recep- 
tors. Feedback to provide corrective directing is 
based upon matching the images conducted to the 
“brain” by the neurons. The model uses photoelec- 
tric cells to receive the images. The image from each 
receptor unit (eye) is separated into two parts. The 
images are reproduced in the “brain” by illuminating 
light bulbs corresponding to the photoelectric cell re- 
ceptors. A photoelectric scanner in the “brain” de- 
termines the amount of agreement of the images 
depicted by the several banks of light bulbs. Feed- 
back leading to corrective directing (fusion) is pro- 
duced by voltages generated in the scanner bridge 
circuit and causes a motor to oscillate the “eyeball” 
until images from both eyes are matched. Brain dam- 
age would cause continual oscillation of the eyeball 
and lead to the peculiar patterns drawn by some head- 
injured people.”—F. Ratliff. 

1204. Smith, A. H. Gradients of outline con- 
vergence and distortion as stimuli for slant. 
Canad. J. Psychol., 1956, 10, 211-218.—Through a 
reduction screen and under low illumination, circular 
and rectangular forms were viewed monocularly in 
the frontal plane and slanted from 10° to 50° about 
a vertical axis. The surfaces of the forms and of the 
background were perfectly homogeneous. The mean 
perceived slants were much less than the objective 
slants, and circles were perceived better than rec- 
tangles at slants greater than 30°.—R. Davidon. 


1205. Smith, W. M., & Gulick, W. L. Dynamic 
contour perception. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 53, 145- 
152.—Studied the perception of contour of a moving 
stimulus in relation to how long the stimulus was 
seen before or after it moved, or both. The results 
were interpreted on the basis of the statistical theory 
of perceptual processes.—J. Arbit. 


1206. Tanaka, Fuzio. (The effect of the figure 
on the light stimulus threshold.) Jap. J. Psychol., 
1956, 27, 55-57.—In Japanese. 

1207. Vos, J. J., Lazet; A.. & Bouman, M. A. 
Visual contrast thresholds in practical problems. 
J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1956, 46, 1065-1068.—“Contrast 
thresholds—measured with dots and Landolt rings— 
are given as a function of object size and brightness 
for 31 observers. The desirability of presenting upper 
and lower limiting threshold curves is pointed out. 
Differences with the experiments of Blackwell are 
discussed. The influence of training is shown to be 
negligible."—F. Ratliff. 
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1208. Vurpillot, Eliane. Perception de la dis- 
tance et de la grandeur des objets. (Perception 
of the distance and size of objects.) Année psychol., 
1956, 56, 437-452.—In a critical review of the ex- 
perimental work in perception (the hypothesis of in- 
variant height-distance, perception of distance, the in- 
fluence of diverse physical properties of the stimulus), 
the author concludes that during the last 3 years, re- 
search has proceeded rather on the technical than on 
the theoretical level. 34 references.—G. Rubin-Rab- 
son. 


(See also Abstracts 1069, 1071, 1137, 1618, 1815, 
1940, 2212, 2230) 


AUDITION 


1209. Broadbent, D. E. Immediate memory and 
simultaneous stimuli. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 
9, 1-11—‘When two sets of digits are presented 
simultaneously one to one ear and one to the other 

.” mistakes in immediate memory “. . . are usually 
amongst those on the ear prescribed for later re- 
sponse. If the subject does not know the order of 
recall until after stimulation, he either shows low ef- 
ficiency with the same serial order effect, or else nor- 
mal efficiency with an altered serial order effect. 
When order of recall is known in advance, efficiency 
is also reduced by altering the time of presentation of 
the last items to be recalled; and also by inserting ir- 
relevant items.”—M. J. b/ayner, Jr. 


1210. Davis, Hallowell. The hearing mechanism. 
In Cyril M. Harris (Ed.), Handbook of noise control, 
(see 32: 2218), 4:1-4:12.—The anatomy, physiology, 
and abnormal impairment of the hearing system are 
outlined. 17 references.—/. Pollack. 


1211. Hughes, John R., & Rosenblith, Walter A. 
Electro-physiological evidence for auditory sensi- 
tization. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 275—280.— 
Auditory sensitization is defined as the increase in 
response of the auditory system following auditory 
stimulation relative to the response before stimulation. 
The first author previously delimited the range of 
conditions associated with auditory sensitization in 
psychophysical threshold investigations. The pres- 
ent investigation extends the exploration of auditory 
sensitization onto the amplitude of the neural response 
of anesthetized cats. There is strong agreement be- 
tween the results of the two studies.—/. Pollack. 


1212. Ingham, J. G. The effect upon monaural 
sensitivity of continuous stimulation of the op- 
posite ear. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 9, 52-60.— 
“The threshold to a 1,000 c./sec. tone presented to the 
left ear was measured whilst the right ear was under 
continuous stimultation by a 400 c./sec. tone. ... 
thresholds were found to increase with increasing in- 
tensities of the continuous tone. Attention to that 
part of the field associated with the continuous stimu- 
lus produced no significant change, whether the con- 
tinuous stimulus was present or not. There were no 
significant aftereffects during ten minutes following 
the end of the continuous stimulus, though the results 
suggested a slow decrease in threshold."—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

1213. Koch, Albert Winfield. A comparative 
study of the auditory thresholds of spastic cere- 
bral palsied adults and non-handicapped adults as 
measured by standard audiometric and psycho- 
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galvanic skin resistance procedures. Dissertation 


Abstr., 1957, 17, 565-566.—Abstract. 

1214. Lawrence, Merle, & Yantis, Phillip A. 
Overstimulation, fatigue, and onset of overload in 
the normal human ear. /. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 
29, 265-274.—The shift in the auditory threshold and 
in the onset of overload following exposure to a pure 
tone of variable intensity was examined with 3-5 
observers. The auditory threshold, measured 6 sec- 
onds after exposure, was relatively independent of 
the intensity of the exposure tone. However, large 
differences are observed for the onset of the overload. 
This finding, coupled with associated electrophysio- 
logical examination of the peripheral end-organ, sug- 
gests that overloading is a measure of the perform- 
ance of the end-organ, whereas, within injurious 
limits, fatigue is not a measure of end-organ perform- 
ance.—/. Pollack. 

1215. Leakey, D. M., & Cherry, E. Colin. In- 
fluence of noise upon the equivalence of intensity 
differences and small time delays in two-loud- 
speaker systems. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 
284—286.—The trading relation between intensity dif- 
ference and time-delay in median-plane localization 
was determined as a function of the extraneous noise 
background. It is found that the equivalent intensity 
differential, needed to compensate for a fixed time 
delay, is decreased as the extraneous noise background 
is increased.—/. Pollack. 

1216. Licklider, J. C. R., & Guttman, Newman. 
Masking of speech by line-spectrum interference. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 287-296.—The mask- 


ing of speech by discrete line spectral noises was ex- 
amined as a function of (1) the number of spectral 


components; (2) their relative spacing on the fre- 
quency scale; and (3) their relative amplitude. 
Optimal masking was obtained with a large number 
of line components, spaced according to the “articula- 
tion importance” function, and with uniform am- 
plitude. The implications of the research for pre- 
dicting speech intelligibility in noise are discussed. 
—I. Pollack. 

1217. Munson, W. A. The loudness of sounds. 
In Cyril M. Harris (Ed.), Handbook of noise con- 
trol, (see 32: 2218), 5:1-5:22.—Procedures for cal- 
culating the loudness of complex sounds are outlined, 
with appropriate tables and charts, for engineering 
application. 20 references.—/. Pollack. 


1218. Nagel, Robert Francis. An evaluation of 
the ear-choice technique as a method of measure- 
ment of auditory acuity: A group technique com- 
pared with an individual technique. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 435.—Abstract. 

1219. Neff, W. D., Fisher, J. F., Diamond, I. T., 
& Yela, M. Role of auditory cortex in discrimi- 
nation requiring localization of sound in space. 
J. Neurophysiol., 1956, 19, 500-512.—“Cats were 
trained to make a response requiring localization of 
sound in space. Lesions were then made in the cor- 
tical projection areas of the auditory system. After 
bilateral ablation of AI a severe deficit in perform- 
ance was found. In contrast, response to visual cues 
in the same situation was readily learned, and control 
animals with ablation of non-auditory cortex retained 
the sound-localization habit and showed no deficit in 
performance. Performance improved when the ex- 
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perimental situation was changed so that less accurate 
localization of sound in space was required and less 
chance was allowed for a change from the initial di- 
rection of a response. Several hypotheses are sug- 
gested as to the role of the auditory projection areas 
in the control of behavior involving localization of 
sound in space.” 29 references.—G. Westheimer. 

1220. Rudmose, Wayne. Hearing loss resulting 
from noise exposure. In Cyril M. Harris (Ed.), 
Handbook of noise control, (see 32: 2218), 7 :1-7 :22. 
—The major results of the 1952 American Standards 
Association Committee Z24-X-2 report, titled, “The 
Relations of Hearing Loss to Noise Exposures” are 
summarized and collated with new evidence. An 
overall summary of the “state of the art” is presented. 
22 references.—/. Pollack. 

1221. Semeonoff, B. Measurement of loudness: 
An addendum. /. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 311- 
313.—The author reviews some of his earlier unpub- 
lished research on loudness scaling in light of Stevens’ 
recent survey of the literature. Several findings noted 
by Stevens are confirmed.—/. Pollack. 

1222. Spuehler, Henry E. Effects and interac- 
tions of delayed side-tone and auditory flutter. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 186-187.—Abstract. 

1223. Thurlow, W. R., & Bowman, R. Thresh- 
old for thermal noise as a function of duration 
and interruption rate. /. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 
29, 281-283.—The absolute threshold for interrupted 
thermal noise was examined as a function of the 
temporal parameters of interruption. The duration 
of the noise burst, the burst repetition rate, and the 
duty cycle were significant variables. Results are 
compared with previous studies with pure tones.— 


I. Pollack. 
(See also Abstracts 1068, 1198, 1334, 2223, 2226) 
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1224. Bernstein, Lewis. A reply to Scott. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 53, 141-142.—“. . . Scott 
[see 31: 2349] reports a failure to confirm our find- 
ings on the basis of a study which was not a replica- 
tion of ours. To the extent that his animals were 
closely analogous to one of our 5 groups (the inter- 
rupted relationship group), his findings tend to con- 
firm one of our major findings, viz., that an inter- 
rupted relationship seriously disrupts the behavior 
of the previously handled animals.”—A. S. Tamkin. 

1225. Brozek, Josef. Nutrition and performance 
in animals. I[n , Methods for evaluation of 
nutritional adequacy and status. Chicago, [ll.: QM 
Food and Container Institute for the Armed Forces, 
1955. 155-157.—The study of animal performance 
deserves more attention on the part of the nutrition- 
ist than it has received in the past. Following aspects 
of behavior are considered as particularly relevant: 
learning and problem solving, spontaneous locomo- 
tion, endurance, and sensory functions (in reference 
to vitamin A).—J. BroZek. 

1226. Brozek, Josef. Physical performance. In 

, Methods for evaluation of nutritional ade- 
quacy and status. Chicago: QM Food and Container 
Institute for the Armed Forces, 1955. P. 204—221.— 
The paper is concerned with performance in actual 
and miniature work situations as well as in tests of 
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locomotion, manipulation, perception and intellective 
functions as criteria of specific aspects of ‘‘fitness” 
in experimental studies of human nutrition. In view 
of the multiplicity of operations involved in modern 
industry and warfare, the reduction to a small num- 
ber of prototypes and measurable basic functions is 
considered imperative. 69 references.—J. Brozek. 

1227. Conn, Jacob H. Historical aspects of 
scientific hypnosis. /. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1957, 5, 
17-24.—A brief historical account of the development 
of hypnosis.—S. Fisher. 

1228. Dethier, V. G. Communication by in- 
sects; physiology of dancing. Science, 1957, 125, 
331-336.—“A plausible rationalization of the ability 
to present information, in terms of the known capa- 
bilities of the insect nervous system, and a possible 
explanation of the origin of this ability are suggested 
by a series of observations of the responses of flies 
(Phormia regina) following stimulation by sugar.” 
The behavior of flies, the resemblances of the gyra- 
tions of the fly and the communicative dances of 
honey bees, description of the dance in terms of 
stimulus and response, energy expended in flight, an 
hypothesis based on proprioception, and importance 
of the physiology of the individual insect are dis- 
cussed. Five diagrams representing patterns of loco- 
motion of the fly are presented. ‘The fly and the bee 
alike are moved to dance by an innate response to a 
taste stimulus. In both insects the intensity of the 


taste stimulus is modified by the individual’s nutri- 
tional state.”—S. J. Lachman. 

1229. Elam, Claude B., Reid, Jackson B., Tyler, 
D. W., & Flemming, Benjamin D. Activity levels 
as a consequence of reserpine administration. 


USAF, Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1956, No. 56-132. 6 p. 
—Six rhesus monkeys were each given five successive 
doses of reserpine and a placebo. The doses given 
were 0.05, 0.15, 0.25, 0.50, and 0.75 mg./kg. of body 
weight, and the placebo. The sequence of adminis- 
tration was determined by a selected Latin-square 
design and each dosing was separated by at least three 
days of nondosing. Three hours after an animal was 
given the drug it was placed in an observation cage 
and activity levels specitic to the dose magnitude were 
ascertained by observational methods. In general, ac- 
tivity, as a consequence of the administration of this 
drug, appears to be dose specific, showing a nega- 
tively accelerated decrement after an initial rise at 
the 0.05 dose level. 

1230. Fleischl, Maria F. The problem of suck- 
ing. Amer. J. Psychother., 1957, 11, 86-97.—Evi- 
dence from research with dogs and observations with 
children is presented to support the thesis that suck- 
ing is a normal function beyond being a means of 
eating. It serves as a means of contact with equals 
and grown-ups, as well as a substitute for non-exist- 
ing contact. It is partly a way of relating and partly 
a reparative pattern of adjustment, designed to sub- 
stitute and fill in missing links with the inner and 
outer environment.—L. N. Solomon. 

1231. Fields, P. E., Adkins, R. J., Carney, R. E., 
Finger, G. L., & Johnson, D. E. The effect of 
four light conditions upon the impingement of 
year plus steelhead trout, chinook and silver sal- 
mon. Univ. Wash. Sch. Fish. Tech. Rep., 1955, No. 
18, 1-9.—A total of 12 groups each containing 100 
year plus steelhead trout, or chinook or silver salmon 
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(Salmo gairdnerii, Onchorhynchus tshawytscha, and 
O. kisutch) were tested under 4 light conditions in an 
experimental flume with velocities of 3.0 fps. for 45 
minutes, and 4.0 fps. for the next 15 minutes. The 
time at which each fish was impinged on the 44 inch 
wire mesh retaining screen at the downstream end of 
the flume was recorded. Steelhead were least and 
chinook most dependent upon the light cues to avoid 
impingement. The 90° blocking light barrier and 
over-all light were about equally effective in keeping 
chinooks and silvers off the screen. The 20° angled 
barrier was successful in deflecting a significant pro- 
portion of all three species into the dark channel after 
they were fatigued, where they were eventually im- 
pinged.—P. E. Fields. 

1232. Fields, P. E., Johnson, D. E., Finger, G. 
L., Adkins, R. J., & Carney, R. E. The effects of 
various electrical treatments upon equilibrium, 
swimming ability and light avoidance of silver 
salmon. Univ. Wash. Sch. Fish., Tech. Rep., 1955, 
No. 20. iii, 46 p.—A total of 2,304 young silver sal- 
mon (Oncorhynchus kisutch) (36 groups of 32 fish 
from 85-95 mm. fork length and 36 groups of 32 fish 
from 105-115 mm. fork length) were subjected to 
two control and seven different electrical treatments 
under two conditions of electrode polarity and two 
conditions of flume illumination in two replicates. 
The resulting data were studied primarily by the 
analysis of variance and the t technique. The rela- 
tive importance of the electrical components associ- 
ated with a significant loss of equilibrium 25 minutes 
postshock are (in order of severity): (1) high pulse 
frequency, (2) high voltage gradient, (3) long pulse 
duration. All electrical parameters but one were as- 
sociated with some loss of swimming ability. Neither 
size of the fish nor polarity of the shock were sig- 
nificantly related to the total or the mean swimming 
time scores. In only one shock (highest frequency 
and gradient) were significantly more experimental 
fish than controls of like size found in the light.— 
P. E. Fields. 

1233. Hartmann, Henrik A., & Stich, Hans F. 
Psychopathologic symptoms induced by bis-,- 
aminopropionitrile. Science, 1957, 125, 445.—“The 
purpose of our investigation was to establish whether 
bis-8-aminopropionitrile (Bis BAPN) should be con- 
sidered as a psychopathogenic compound. Profound 
behavioral changes were produced in rats, albino 
mice, birds, fish, grasshoppers, and protozoa. “Con- 
trary to the transitory actions of lysergic acid and 
diethylamide, the symptoms induced by bis-@-amino- 
propionitrile persist. The reason may be that the 
latter compound produces permanent alteration of the 
neurons of the spinal cord and brain.”—S. J. Lach- 
man, 


1234. Hewes, Gordon W. The anthropology 
of posture. Sci. Amer., 1957, 196(2), 122-132.— 
Presents a survey of the ways people sit, kneel, or 
stand in various parts of the world with the conclu- 
sion that postures are determined by anatomical, 
physiological, psychological, cultural, environmental, 
and technological factors. Cultural attitudes toward 
posture and practical implications for manufacturing 
(tools, instrument panels, benches, etc.) are discussed. 
—I. S. Wolf. 

1235. King, Donald C., & Michels, Kenneth M. 
Muscular tension and the human blink rate. J. 
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exp. Psychol., 1957, 53, 113-116.—The blink rate was 
recorded while Ss were relaxed, and while Ss squeezed 
two hand dynamometers simultaneously with 4 and 
then 3g maximum grip. Found that Ss blinked sig- 
nificantly more often during both tension conditions 
than during the relaxed condition. When Ss at- 
tempted to inhibit eyeblinks the blink rate was sig- 
nificantly greater for the greater induced tension 
group.—J. Arbit. 

1236. Klumbies, Gerhard. Zur Jugendsexuali- 
tat. (On adolescent sexuality.) Z. Psychother. med. 
Psychol., 1956, 6, 259-267.—A brief survey of a 
sample of German youth showed rough agreement 
with Kinsey on age of menarche, initial ejaculation, 
and first masturbation. Masturbation tended to coin- 
cide with initial ejaculation among boys, but appeared 
at differing times in the development of girls. Sex- 
ual intercourse first occurred at 18 for most of the 
girls, and at 19 for most of the boys. The adoles- 
cent problems of sexuality spring from the widening 
gap between nature and culture. For the present we 
and our youth must try to steer a middle course be- 
tween the extremes.—E. W. Eng. 

1237. Kortlandt, A. Aspects and prospects of 
the concept of instinct. (Vicissitudes of the hier- 
archy theory.) Arch. néerl. Zool., 1955, 11, 155- 
284.—The author reviews the present status of re- 
search on the problem of the hierarchy of instincts 
and considers implications for the instinct concept. 
His review is organized in terms of psychoanalytic 
theory, hormic psychology (including a summary and 
re-evaluation of Kortlandt’s own work on the cor- 
morant), and ethology. Tinbergen’s formulation of 
a hierarchy of drives is criticized, and contrasted 
with the author’s concept of a hierarchy of instincts 
as a hierarchy of goals strived for by means of a 
structure of appetitive behaviors, each with its own 
innate sign-stimulus. Prospects for future research 
are considered under headings of the formative, re- 
generative, priming, and pathfinding functions of 
hierarchy. 172-item bibliography.—C. J. Smith. 

1238. Kuczka, Hasso. Verhaltensphysiologische 
Untersuchungen iiber die Wischhandlung der Erd- 
kréte (Bufo bufo L.). (Behavioral-physiological in- 
vestigations on wiping reactions in the toad (Bufo 
bufo L.).) 2Z. Tierpsychol., 1956, 13, 185-207.— 
Touching the skin of the toad elicits a wiping re- 
sponse which fatigues with repeated stimulation; the 
fatigue is specific to the particular spot touched ; rate 
of recovery from fatigue is described. In addition, a 
long-term fatigue (habituation) is seen when the ex- 
periment is carried over several days. A series of 
experiments elucidating the properties of fatigue and 
habituation is reported. Relationships between reflex 
and instinctive activities are discussed, as well as 
physiological mechanisms in fatigue and habituation 
and their role in learning. English summary.—C. J. 
Smith. 

1239. Leuba, Clarence. The reality of hypnotic 
phenomena: A critique of the role playing theory 
of hypnosis. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1957, 5, 32-38. 
—‘Are the phenomena produced by the hypnotist in 
his subjects, genuine and real, or are they merely as- 
sumed and alleged? ... Are hypnotic phenomena due 
essentially to the development of a particular effec- 
tive relationship between the hypnotist and his sub- 
ject or are these phenomena the direct and genuine 
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result of the total situation in which the subject finds 
himself?” These are the questions the author sets up 
and attempts to answer.—S. Fisher. 

1240. Liba, Marie Rose. Factors affecting re- 
liability of measures of motor performance. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 556—557.—Abstract. 

1241. Lindauer, Martin. L’intercompréhension 
par les danses dans la colonie d’abeilles. (Com- 
munication via the dance in the beehive.) J. Psy- 
chol. norm. path., 1956, 53, 163-183.—The author re- 
views the work of von Frisch and reports some new 
experiments on the language of bees. The distance 
and direction of a newly discovered food source or 
possible nesting places are indicated by characteristics 
of the dance which the explorer performs on her 
return, by its type, rhythm and orientation; in the 
latter orientation with respect to the sun is repro- 
duced in the hive as orientation with respect to 
gravity. The nature of the source is communicated 
directly by the odor clinging to the animal’s body. 
While the same parameters of the dance are utilized 
by all species of bees observed, there are species-to- 
species variations in distance indications, tempo of 
the dance, etc., and the dance of more primitive types 
lacks the precision observed in the honeybee. 32 ref- 
erences.—M. L. Simmel. 

1242. Lgnnum, Arve. The abdominal skin re- 
flexes in man: An analysis of the reflex findings 
in early infancy and in patients with cerebral dis- 
ease. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1956, Suppl. 108, 243- 
253.—In 228 newborns the abdominal skin reflexes 
were constantly present. Past the first 6 months they 
represent the remnant of a wider response, which has 
been diminished because of central inhibition. A 
cerebral lesion may reduce this central inhibition, 
which is possibly transmitted by the pyramidal tract 
as are also facilitating impulses to the spinal reflex 
mechanisms. Thus abdominal skin reflexes may be- 
have in different ways in disease of the central nerv- 
ous system, because of the complex relations between 
the spinal and supraspinal structures involved. 36 
references.—R. Kaebling. 

1243. Merkel, F. W. Untersuchungen iiber 
tages- und jahresperiodische Aktivitatsinderungen 
bei gekdfigten Zugvégeln. (Investigations of daily 
and annual periodic alterations of activity in caged 
migratory birds.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1956, 13, 278 
301.—The migratory activities of captive whitethroats, 
blackcaps, and robins (some caged for several years) 
correspond with those of free birds. Migratory rest- 
lessness in free birds tends to cease when the breed- 
ing grounds are reached. Two antagonistic factors, 
determining amount and kind of motor activity, are 
postulated. 44-item bibliography. English summary. 
—C. J. Smith. 

1244. Moynihan, M. Some aspects of reproduc- 
tive behavior in the black-headed gull (Larus 
ridibundus ridibundus L.) and related species. 
Behaviour, 1955, Suppl. 4, x, 201 p.—Five chapters 
describe general aspects of the colony observed, at- 
tack, escape and other hostile behavior, early stages 
of pairing behavior, later stages of pairing and com- 
parisons between the behavior of the black-headed 
gull and other related species. 88 references.—L. /. 
O’ Kelly. 

1245. Ohira, Katsuma. 
vanic skin response in twins.) 


(Similarity of the gal- 
Jap. J. Psychol., 
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1956, 27, 15-21.—The GSR’s of 38 pairs of twins and 
20 pairs of same-age, same-sex, but unrelated school 
children were obtained, as well as results on the Ror- 
schach and other tests of ability, intelligence, achieve- 
ment, and physical characteristics. Although simi- 
larity of the GSR was in accordance with hereditary 
similarity—identical twins showing the most, fra- 
ternal twins the next, and unrelated pairs the least— 
the author concludes, after a survey of his previously 
published results on the other tests, that as regards 
character formation, hereditary factors are of no 
greater importance than are environmental influences. 
In Japanese. English summary (p. 81-82).—J. 
Lyons. 


1246. Peters, Joseph J., & Vonderahe, Alphonse 
R. Behavior of the salamander under the influ- 
ence of LSD-25 and frenquel, and accompanying 
electrical activity of brain and spinal cord. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1956, 124, 69-73.—The single and com- 
bined action of frenquel and LSD-25 on the sala- 
mander was investigated in the hope that data on this 
simple animal might throw light on those secured 
with these drugs on more complicated forms. Among 
other results, there were depressing effects of LSD- 
25 on touch, righting, swimming, walking and vision. 
Statue-like postures and high-frequency discharge of 
electrical activity of the spinal cord were observed 
during peak action of the drug. Frenquel produced 
unsteadiness of gait, weakness of forelimbs and of 
swimming movements. Their combined effect was a 
depressant effect on behavior and a weakened condi- 
tion.—N. H. Pronko. 


1247. Schiller, Claire H. (Ed.) Instinctive be- 
havior; the development of a modern concept. 
New York: International Univer. Press, 1957. xix, 
328 p. $7.50.—With an introduction by Karl S. 
Lashley and a preface by Nicholas Tinbergen, this 
book presents translations of 8 papers that have had 
but limited direct accessibility to American students, 
but which have played an important part in the de- 
velopment of modern ethology. The contents include 
von Uexkiill’s “A stroll through the world of animals 
and men,” Lorenz’ “Companionship in bird life,” 
“The nature of instinct,” and “A comparative study 
of behavior,” Schiller’s “Manipulative patterns in the 
chimpanzee,” and papers on taxes and instinct and on 
feeding behavior in young thrushes by Tinbergen and 
Lorenz and Tinbergen and Kuenen. Illustrations of 
the original papers are reproduced, and references are 
assembled in a single section at the end of the book. 
—L. I. O’Kelly. 


1248. Schmidt, Hans-Dieter. Die soziale Or- 
ganisation bei Tieren und die Formen tierischer 
Kommunikation. (The social organization of ani- 
mals and the forms of animal communication.) Z. 
Psychol., 1955, 158, 256-279.—Starting with Alverdes’ 
classification of animal societies the area of animal 
social psychology is presented in two different direc- 
tions. Under the aspect of degree of structuralization 
a phenomenological analysis of forms of sociability is 
presented. Here the problems of rank-order and 
functional distribution as regards the internal or- 
ganizational structure of social groups are pointed out. 
Secondly, the present situation of causal-analytical 
studies is presented. The focal point here is the 
ethological principle of “trigger” which has the prob- 
lem of “notice” and understanding as its subject. 
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The meanings of “social instinct” and “animal lan- 
guage” are briefly discussed. The possibilities of 
research in animal characterology in connection with 
peculiarities of social behavior are pointed out. 49 
references—K. M. Newman. 


1249. Scott, John Paul. Animal behavior. Chi- 
cago, Ill.: Univer. Chicago Press, 1958. xi, 281 p. 
$5.00.—This book is intended to be both a text and a 
book for the general reader. S-R analysis of be- 
havior is introduced, and assessment of differential 
capacities in terms of sensory and motor apparatus 
is explained. Sections on motivation, learning, in- 
telligence, and heredity follow. Two chapters are 
concerned with social behavior and organization, and 
with communication; a final section is devoted to a 
consideration of how behavior is related to environ- 
ment and to evolution. References are grouped in a 
14-page bibliography, annotated in part, at the end 
of the volume.—C. J. Smith. 


1250. Smith, William Edward. A study of fac- 
tors contributing to the development of general 
motor skill. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 559-560. 
—Apbstract. 


1251. Thielcke, Gerhard. Zum Beuteverhalten 
des Raubwiirgers (Lanius excubitor L.) und an- 
derer Mausejager. (Predatory behavior of the great 
gray shrike (Lanius excubitor L.) and other mouse- 
hunters.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1956, 13, 272-277.—The 
shrike shows recognition of a mouse at 80 meters, and 
takes it by first shifting to a position only 1-2 meters 
distant, from which it strikes, piercing the neck with 
its bill. In contrast to the kestrel’s use of claws, the 
shrike seizes its prey with the bill and then empales 
it upon a thorn. This species displays a year-round 
territoriality, recognizing other shrikes at a distance 
of 450 meters and threatening them with a movement 
similar to the upright flight of the great tit. English 
summary.—C. J. Smith. 


1252. Wagner, Helmuth O. Freilandbeobach- 
tungen an Klammeraffen. (Field observations on 
spider monkeys.) 2Z. Tierpsychol., 1956, 13, 302- 
313.—The behavior of groups of spider monkeys 
(Ateles geoffroyi Grey) inhabiting the southeast 
coast of Mexico is reported. Family units occupy a 
fixed territory, although no territorial fighting be- 
tween adjacent units was seen. The young are born 
year-round, with the maximum arriving in fall. Re- 
actions to man vary, and may depend upon whether 
the monkeys have been hunted previously. Certain 
vocalizations occur to specific types of stimuli, but it 
has not been shown that these utterances are used 
for communication. Reactions to danger must be 
learned. English summary.—C. J. Smith. 


1253. Weidmann, Uli. Verhaltensstudien an der 
Stockente (Anas platyrhynchos L.). (Behavioral 
studies on the mallard duck (Anas platyrhynchos 
L.).) 2Z. Tierpsychol., 1956, 13, 208-271.—The fixed 
behavioral patterns of the mallard are described ex- 
haustively under headings of flying drive, comfort 
movements, social aspects of feeding, patterns of ag- 
gressive actions, bathing, escape movements from 
predators, social structure of the flock and its annual 
variations, courtship, and family maintenance. 105- 
item bibliography. English summary.—C. J. Smith. 

1254. Williams, David R., & Teitelbaum, Philip. 
Control of drinking by means of an operant-con- 
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ditioning technique. Science, 1956, 124, 1294-1296. 
—An “operant-conditioning technique for forcing 
rats to ingest fluid in amounts far in excess of their 
normal requirements” is described. “The rat is placed 
in a cage where intermittent shocks are delivered 
through a grid floor. By licking the fluid at the end 
of a tube, the rat can postpone the next shock. The 
licks are detected by means of an electronic apparatus 
called a “drinkometer”; each time the rat’s tongue 
touches the fluid, a thyratron tube operates the record- 
ing and programing apparatus.” “We have found 
that drinking detected in this fashion can be rein- 
forced successfully as operant behavior.” Cumulative 
response records showing forced drinking during a 
typical 2-hr. session are presented. Results are dis- 
cussed briefly. “The technique appears to be useful 
when it is desirable to control fluid ingestion in nor- 
mal satiated rats."—S. J. Lachman. 

1255. Yela, Mariano. Un test de rapidez mo- 
tora. (A test of motor speed.) Rev. Psicol. gen. 
apl., Madrid, 1955, 10, 137-148.—The test consists of 
transferring a series of 24 pegs arranged in a small 
peg board near one hand to a similar peg board near 
the other hand. The transfer is performed twice for 
each hand and scores are the times required for the 
transfers. Split-half reliability of the test, corrected 
for length, is .91. The test correlated .33 with the 
rated aptitude and ability of 65 factory operators 
performing assembly tasks. The test also contributed 
substantially to a multiple R of .71 in a battery which 
included bimanual coordination, spatial orientation, 
and mechanical comprehension. Percentile norms are 


given for men and for women, based on N’s of 310 


and 298 respectively —R. O. Peterson. 
(See also Abstract 1134) 
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1256. Bartlett, Frederick. “Timing”: La regu- 
lacion del factor tiempo como caracteristica funda- 
mental de la actividad humana. (“Timing”: Con- 
trol of the time factor as a fundamental characteristic 
of human activity.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 
1955, 10, 521-533.—Human activity can be partially 
represented in terms of 2 processes in series. One 
process provides the human with information or 
stimuli; the other process is what the human does 
with that information. Control of the time factor is 
that centralized, intellectual function which keeps 
these series related to good performance. The ele- 
mental time intervals comprising these processes vary 
according to individual and specific activity. The 
characteristic times differ radically for rhythmic and 
non-rhythmic activities—R. O. Peterson. 

1257. Brackbill, Yvonne Wilcox. The smiling 
response and its resistance to extinction as a func- 
tion of reinforcement schedule. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 175.—Abstract. 

1258. Bruner, Jerome S., Brunswik, Egon; Fest- 
inger, Leon; Heider, Fritz; Muenzinger, Karl F., 
Osgood, Charles E., & Rapaport, David. Con- 
temporary approaches to cognition.—A report of 
a symposium at the University of Colorado, May 
12-14, 1955. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer. 
Press, 1957.—Karl F. Muenzinger gives the intro- 
duction, and Egon Brunswik presents a discussion of 
the “Scope and aspects of the cognitive problem,” 
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emphasizing the ecological phase. Jerome Bruner 
discusses “Going beyond the information given”; 
Charles E. Osgood provides “A behavioristic analy- 
sis of perception and language as cognitive phe- 
nomena” ; Leon Festinger offers a hypothesis on “The 
relation between behavior and cognition”; and David 
Rapaport relates cognition to personality in terms of 
“Cognitive Structure.” Each of the above papers is 
followed by a discussion by one of the participants. 
Fritz Heider summarizes and critically reviews the 
contributions to the symposium.—R. Davidon. 


1259. Detambel, Marvin H., & Stolurow, Law- 
rence M. Probability and work as determiners of 
multichoice behavior. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 53, 
73-81.—Found that S’s behavior was influenced to a 
greater extent by the probability of success associated 
with the alternatives among which he must choose 
than by the amount of work associated with these 
alternatives. Concluded that Ss do not always dis- 
cover efficient behavior sequences as a result of per- 
forming the task and outlined a method for producing 
more optimum performance.—J. Arbit. 


1260. Eriksen, Charles W., & Hake, Harold W. 
Anchor effects in absolute judgments. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1957, 53, 132-138.—Explanations of “an- 
chor effects have been advanced in terms of response 
attenuation and stimulus generalization. In the pres- 
ent paper an alternative explanation, termed the sub- 
jective-standard hypothesis, is presented. This hy- 
pothesis states that S, when confronted with a series 
of stimuli in an absolute-judgment task, selects cer- 
tain stimuli that he then uses as standards for judg- 
ing the remaining stimuli.” Experimental evidence 
is at variance with previous explanations of anchor 
effects but was predicted from the present hypothe- 
sis.—J. Arbit. 

1261. Gomes Penna, Antonio. Psicologia ap- 
licada as Fércas Armadas: I. Esférco emocional 
e exaustao. (Psychology applied to the Armed 
Forces: I. Emotional effort and exhaustion.) Bol. 
Inst. Psicol., Rio de Janeiro, 1956, 6(1-2), 14—A 
consideration of the question of stress in relation to 
the military situation, and its effects. Suggestions 
are made to diminish these effects by extensive pro- 
grams of mental health, more rigorous screening of 
subjects to be submitted to extreme stress situations, 
and by more effective preparation for combat.—J/. M. 
Salazar. 


1262. Jones, Marshall R. 
symposium on motivation, 1957. Lincoln: Univer. 
Nebraska Press, 1957. xii, 430 p. Paper $3.00, 
cloth $3.50.—Morgan discusses the concept of the 
“central motive state,” which has interesting parallels 
with functions of the reticular system in the brain 
stem, as outlined by Lindsley. Rodnick and Garmezy 
review the difficulties involved in motivating schizo- 
phrenics. Wittenborn suggests that “drive” be con- 
sidered a state of the organism which facilitates both 
stimulus and response (rather than as stimulus or 
response or both). Nine performance criteria are 
listed for evaluating drive strength. Sears reports 
a naturalistic study on motivation and behavior modi- 
fication in a schoolroom situation. Osgood considers 
the place of motivation in his behavior theory (previ- 
ously expressed mainly in cognitive terms).—D. W. 
Twedt. 


(Ed.) Nebraska 
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1263. Klein, Melanie. Envy and gratitude; a 
study of unconscious sources. New York: Basic 
Books, 1957. x, 101 p. $2.75.—The thesis is de- 
veloped that envy affects the development of the 
capacity for gratitude and happiness and that it is 
connected with a specific aspect of earliest object 
relations and internalization processes rooted in 
orality. Envy adds to the infant’s difficulties in build- 
ing up his good object, “for he feels that the gratifica- 
tion of which he was deprived has been kept for itself 
by the breast that frustrated him.” Illustrative case 
histories are used.—N. H. Pronko. 

1264. Malmo, Robert B., & Davis, John F. 
Physiological gradients as indicants of “arousal” 
in mirror tracing. Canad. J. Psychol., 1956, 10, 
231-238.—To determine whether autonomic gradients 
(heart rate, blood pressure, and respiration) as well 
as electromyographic gradients are indicative of 
arousal or “motivation to do the task,” Ss traced a 
circle viewed in a mirror four times in succession for 
each trialk EMG (arm extensor), heart rate and 
blood pressure were correlated with speed of per- 
formance. All physiological functions yielded sig- 
nificant gradients, and autonomic gradients were cor- 
related with EMG gradients.—R. Davidon. 

1265. Meerloo, Joost A.M. Mental danger, stress 
and fear. J. nerv. meni. Dis., 1956, 123, 513-530.— 


“In an attempt to bridge the various meanings in- 
cluded in the concepts of danger, stress and fear, a 
semantic and descriptive approach is used in order 
to link the phenomenological method with the clinical 
and psychodynamic concepts.” 
Pronko. 

1266. Moloney, James Clark. Fear: Contagion 


21 references.—N. H. 


and conquest. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1957. xii, 140 p. $3.75.—It is contended that chil- 
dren afforded properly measured mothering by re- 
laxed, loving mothers throughout the first three to 
five years of their lives develop into emotionally 
stable, normally integrated, emotionally mature adults. 
Culturally induced fear in the mother during this 
period is contagious and can be passed on to the 
infant to become manifest later as neurotic fear. Evi- 
dence from cross-cultural studies of such groups as 
Okinawan, Chinese, and Jewish migrants is presented 
to support this thesis.—L. N. Solomon. 


1267. Revers, Wilhelm Josef. Die Langeweile; 
Krise und Kriterium des Menschseins. (Boredom; 
crisis and criterion of being human.) Jb. Psychol. 
Psychother., 1956, 4, 157-162.—Boredom and ennui 
are characteristically human. Other animals exist 
within time, but do not “have time.” A latent sense 
of “marking time” underlies much “busy-ness” ; mani- 
fest “marking time” tends toward self-dissolution. 
Man’s being transcends time, and the extent to which 
man is weighted down with “time on his hands” ex- 
presses the extent of his deficiency in continually ac- 
tive self-realization.—E. W. Eng. 

1268. Salber, Wilhelm. Uber psychische Hand- 
lungseinheiten. (Concerning psychic units of ac- 
tion.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1956, 4, 128-147.— 
Psychic activity is episodic, as well as continuous, 
and the formal categories for describing the units of 
activity need to be worked out. These are articulated 
units, realized in a series of steps which emerge pro- 
file-like out of action. They are temporal in char- 
acter, and are units of expendable energy. Additional 
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properties of these units are also discussed.—E. W. 
Eng. 

1269. Schneider, Eliezer. A teoria motivacional 
da emogao. (The motivational theory of emotion.) 
Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Janeiro, 1956, 6( 5-6), 5-13. 
—A consideration of the problem of emotion, with 
special emphasis on Leeper’s contribution. ‘Even 
when emotions have a disorganizing influence, they 
can, within certain limits of time and specific condi- 
tions, motivate adaptive behavior. This would be 
the type of motivation that induces the neurotic to 
persistently seek psychotherapy, or other forms of 
comfort and emotional outlet.”—J/. M. Salazar. 

1270. Schénbach, Peter Michael. Need, rele- 
vance of ideation, force and time estimation. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 684~-685.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 1138, 1408, 1851) 
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1271. Amsel, Abram, & Hancock, William. Mo- 
tivational properties of frustration: III. Relation 
of frustration effect to antedating goal factors. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 53, 126-131.—“The manipu- 
lated variable, which presumably affects the degree 
of elicitation of antedating goal responses, was simi- 
larity of cues in the instrumental response sequence 
(Runway 1) to cues in the goal (Goal 1) region. 
This variable was found to be relevant to the degree 
of the frustration effect (increased vigor in Runway 
2) which followed nonreward of the first-runway 
response under two experimental conditions. , 
there is a positive relationship between the frustrat- 
ing effect of nonreward and the strength of an an- 
tedating goal reaction preceding the nonreward.”— 
J. Arbit. 

1272. Audley, R. J. A stochastic description of 
the learning behaviour of an individual subject. 
Ouart. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 9, 12-20.—‘A stochastic 
process for the description of learning behaviour in 
a two-choice situation, a special case of a family of 
processes given in an earlier paper, is introduced. It 
can be used to describe individual learning data, in- 
cluding both the choice sequence and the latency of 
the choices within the description. . . . the process is 
fitted to fifty learning trials of an albino rat.”—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

1273. Beardslee, Betty Alden James. 
ing of two mechanisms of defense. 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 173-174.—Abstract. 

1274. Brackenridge, Clifford Whipple. The role 
of manifest anxiety in complex learning. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1957, 17, 411-412.—Abstract. 

1275. Brody, Arthur L. Statistical learning 
theory applied to an instrumental avoidance situ- 
ation with human subjects. Dissertation Abstr., 
17, 412.—Abstract. 

1276. Calvin, Allen D., Harden, ar L., Clif- 
ford, L. Thomas; Clifford, Betsey, & Schulz, Rus- 
sell. Studies in adult learning since 1930. J. educ. 
Res., 1956, 50, 273-285.—Major contributions since 
the appearance of Thorndike’s Adult Learning are 
reviewed.—M. Murphy. 

1277. Cromwell, Rue L. Factors in the serial 
recall of names of acquaintances. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1956, 53, 63-67.—2 experiments in recall 
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were conducted to determine the effects of pleasure, 
frequency, recency, acquaintance, and construction 
variables, and to compare the effect of the pleasure 
variable with that of height in order to rule out ex- 
traneous ranking habits. In the first experiment 137 
Ss were given a first name and asked to recall 8 
living acquaintances who had this name. Then they 
were asked to rank the recalled names as to: (1) how 
well they liked each person; (2) how frequently they 
have had contact; (3) how recently; and (4) how 
well they know him. They were also asked to put 
the names into 3 groups so that each group was alike 
and at the same time different from the other groups. 
Rankings in the first 4 tasks were highly correlated 
with the order in which the names were recalled. 
On the grouping task, order of recall fell short of a 
significant relationship with the construct groupings. 
24 Ss were used in the second experiment. The pleas- 
ure-order of recall correlation was significantly 
greater than 0, but the height-order of recall was not. 
—A. S. Tamkin. 

1278. Dey, M. K., & Ammons, R. B. Stimula- 
tion-maturation prediction of distribution phe- 
nomena in compensatory pursuit. Canad. J. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 10, 139-146.—To test a hypothesis of 
Doré and Hilgard that within certain limits time 
rather than the amount of practice in a distributed 
learning task determines improvement, 5 groups of 
llth and 12th grade boys were given a compensatory 
“pursuit” task with rest intervals of 0, .5, 1, 2.5 and 
5 min. between 1-min. trials. Total experimental 
time for the groups was nearly equal. The .5 min. 
rests between trials led to better performance than 
did continuous practice, but learning was more nearly 
proportional to amount of practice than to elapsed 
time, results which appear to be inconsistent with the 
stimulation-maturation hypothesis—R. Davidon. 

1279. Drumright, Russel Grant. Some factors 
influencing remembering of pictorial and prose 
materials. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 170.—Ab- 
stract. 

1280. Duke, Ralph Leonard. An analysis of 
fifty grade children’s responses to goal-interfer- 
ence situations. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 60- 
61.—Abstract. 

1281. Duwall, Mary Irene. The effect of mani- 
fest anxiety upon incidental and new task learn- 
ing. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 680.—Abstract. 

1282. Eysenck, H. J. “Warm-up” in pursuit 
rotor learning as a function of the extinction of 
conditioned inhibition. Acta psychol., 1956, 12, 
349-370.—Warm-up after rest is inadequate to ac- 
count for all observed increments. A new learning 
construct (extinction increment) is offered: the hy- 
pothetical extinction of conditioned inhibition during 
practice, after a rest pause during which reactive in- 
hibition (which serves as a reinforcement for con- 
ditioned inhibition) has been dissipated. 52 refer- 
ences.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1283. Ferguson, George A. On transfer and the 
abilities of man. Canad. J. Psychol., 1956, 10, 121- 
131.—The author elaborates his general theory of the 
relation between learning and human ability, with 
learning as a particular case of transfer. He em- 
phasizes environmental factors in the formation of 
abilities, and infers that different cultural environ- 
ments lead to the development of different patterns of 
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ability. Abilities emerge through a process of dif- 
ferential transfer.—R. Davidon. 

1284. Franks, C. M. Effect of food, drink, and 
tobacco deprivation on the conditioning of the 
eyeblink response. /. exp. Psychol., 1957, 53, 117- 
120.—Used two groups with a conditioned eyeblink 
response: a “high drive” group who were deprived of 
food, drink, and tobacco throughout the day, and a 
“normal drive” group who were allowed to eat, drink, 
and smoke in their usual manner. The results failed 
to support the Spence-Hull theory but were in agree- 
ment with a theory which relates conditionability to 
introversion-extraversion.—J. Arbit. 


1285. Freihage, Marvin M. An experimental 
analogue of the “neurotic paradox” in normal hu- 
man subjects. Washington, D. C.: Catholic Univer. 
Press, 1957. 52 p.—Subjects (113 smokers, 66 non- 
smokers) were divided into 10 groups and presented 
a pattern learning task under one of 10 different ar- 
rangements of reward and punishment. Delivery of 
a cigarette and a shock were the only clues to correct- 
ness or error. Reward and punishment were placed 
either in (1) simultaneous occurrence but variously 
delayed after the response; or (2) immediate reward 
but delayed punishment; or (3) immediate punish- 
ment but delayed reward. The author concludes that 
“Behavior highly analogous to the ‘neurotic paradox’ 
... did occur... .”—G. E. Rowland. 


1286. Fujita, Osamu. (Reminiscence and inhibi- 
tion.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1956, 27, 46-54.—In Japa- 
nese. 

1287. Gladis, Michael. Age differences in retro- 
active inhibition as a function of the degree of 
similarity of meaning between the original and 
interpolated learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
175-176.—Abstract. 

1288. Hearst, Eliot Sanford. The behavioral 
effects of some temporally-defined schedules of re- 
inforcement. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 680- 
681.—Abstract. 

1289. Hebb, D. O. The distinction between 
“classical” and “instrumental.” Canad. J. Psychol., 
1956, 10, 165-166.—If instrumental conditioning is 
defined as the procedure in which the CR determines 
whether the US or reinforcement will occur or not, 
then Pavlov’s studies using salivation were instru- 
mental, not classical. A dog cannot swallow dry food. 
An important difference between Pavlov’s results and 
later instrumental conditioning may be due to differ- 
ences between autonomic and skeletal responses, or 
may be accounted for in terms of an involuntary- 
voluntary dichotomy.—R. Davidon. 

1290. Helm-Zeller, Helga M. Uber die Wirkung 
von Glutaminsaure auf das Antriebs- und Lern- 
verhalten bei Ratten. (On the effects of glutamic 
acid on the drive and learning behavior on rats.) Z. 
Psychol., 1956, 159, 58-84.—A comparison of albino 
rat groups showed that glutamic acid had no quan- 
titative effect on the learning of a maze. Behavioral 
observation however, showed that the animals whose 
diet was supplemented with glutamic acid were live- 
lier, surer, and more willing to learn, than those who 
received no glutamic acid supplement. On the other 
hand, they were more easily frightened, similar to 
those animals from whose diet all glutamic acid was 
withheld. This latter group was on the other hand, 
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as lively and as willing to learn as those rats which 
received a glutamic acid supplement.—K. M. Newman. 

1291. Hirai, Hisashi. (Response fixation in the 
white rat.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1956, 26, 304-310.—To 
study the effect of the number of trials with incon- 
sistent reward or punishment on response fixation in 
a Lashley apparatus, Ss were put in an insoluble 
situation after either random or discriminative re- 
sponse. Although some differences were apparent, 
it was shown that for all Ss speed and strength of 
response fixation varied directly with the proportion 
of inconsistent trials included in the problem situation. 
In Japanese. English abstract (p. 360-361).—J. 
Lyons. 

1292. Hughes, K. R., & Zubek, John P. Effect 
of glutamic acid on the learning ability of bright 
and dull rats: I. Administration during infancy. 
Canad. J. Psychol., 1956, 10, 132-138.—To resolve 
conflicting past results on the effect of glutamic acid 
upon the maze-learning of rats, the hypothesis that it 
facilitates the learning of dull animals but has no 
effect on bright ones was tested. First, using two 
groups of the McGill dull strain (F9), and feeding 
a supplement of 200 mg. of monosodium glutamate 
daily from 25 to 65 days of age to the experimental 
group, there were significant differences from the con- 
trols in both errors and time on the Hebb-Williams 
maze. The experiment repeated, using both dull and 
bright rats, indicated that glutamic acid can increase 
the learning of dull rats considerably, but has no 
such effect on bright ones.—R. Davidon. 

1293. Ishihara, Shizuko. (Experimental studies 
of experimental extinction and spontaneous re- 
covery.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1957, 27, 403-410.—The 
effect of the length of intertrial interval during ex- 
tinction was that massed trials resulted in faster ex- 
tinction and a high response tendency during spon- 
taneous recovery. The effect of varying rates of 
reinforcement was that fewer reinforcements re- 
sulted in greater resistance to extinction and more 
spontaneous recovery. . experimental extinction 
(is) not merely an arithmetical subtraction of habits 
acquired in the training but possesses an interaction 
with the training procedure.”—J. Lyons. 

1294. Johnson, Joseph Clyde. The effect of 
amount and timing of knowledge of results upon 
learning a motor skill. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 
17, 681.—Abstract. 

1295. Jones, Edward E., & Aneshansel, Jane. 
The learning and utilization of contravaluant ma- 
terial. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 53, 27-33.— 
“The assumption that we tend to learn statements 
that we agree with better than statements with which 
we disagree must be placed in the broader context of 
the learner’s over-all purpose in the task. . . . Proseg- 
regation and antisegregation Ss were asked to learn a 
series of antisegregation statements. Half of the Ss 
proceeded under the assumption that these same state- 
ments could well be used as counterarguments for 
prosegregation statements to be presented in a sub- 
sequent portion of the experiment. The remainder 
of the Ss were simply asked to learn the statements 
as well as possible. The results demonstrate quite 
conclusively that prosegregationists will learn anti- 
segregation statements better than antisegregationists 
when a subsequent debate is anticipated.”—A. S. 
Tamkin. 
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1296. Kalish, Harry I., & Guttman, Norman. 
Stimulus generalization after equal training on 
two stimuli. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 53, 139-144.— 
Studied stimulus generalization gradients resulting 
from the reinforcement of two stimuli on the same 
continuum using pigeons and a keypecking apparatus. 
Found that both the Hullian exponential summation 
theory and a nonsummation theory account for the 
results equally well. Additional data revealed that 
changes in the generalization gradient with changes 
in response strength can be described by means of a 
simple multiplicative relation.—J. Arbit. 

1297. Kittell, Jack Edward. An experimental 
study of the effect of external direction during 
learning on retention and transfer. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 93—94.—Abstract. 

1298. Koehler, John, Jr. Acquisition and ex- 
tinction of a running response as a function of the 
percentage of reinforcement and the number of 
acquisition trials. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
681-682.—Abstract. 

1299. Koronakos, Chris. Inferential learning in 
rats; the problem-solving assembly of behavior 
segments. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 682-683.— 
Abstract. 

1300. Koyanagi, Kyéji. (Studies of the spread 
of effect: An experimental examination of three 
conflicting hypotheses.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1956, 26, 
295-303.—The hypotheses examined are those of 
Thorndike, Zirkle, and the “guessing sequence” ex- 
planation of Jenkins and Sheffield. Since the results 
do not support the supposition that the spread of effect 
depends on spread of reward or isolation effects, it is 
concluded that the “guessing sequence” hypothesis is 
most tenable. In Japanese. English summary (p. 
359-360). 20 references.—J. Lyons. 

1301. Levy, Nissim M., & Cuddy, Joseph M. 
Concept learning in the educationally retarded 
child of normal intelligence. J. consult. Psychol., 
1956, 20, 445-448.—“Twenty-three pairs of fourth- 
grade children matched for age, sex, and very roughly 
for socioeconomic status served as Ss in a concept- 
learning task. The Ss’ IQs ranged from 98 to 103 
as measured by the California Test of Mental Ma- 
turity. One S of each pair was working up to grade 
placement while the other was behind from .5 to 2.5 
years in achievement as measured by the Stanford 
Achievement battery. . . . In 18 out of 23 pairs of Ss, 
the normal achiever made fewer errors than his 
matched underachiever. Eleven Ss reached the cri- 
terion of 11 consecutively correct choices. Sixteen 
Ss correctly verbalized the principle. Fourteen were 
normal achievers while only two were underachievers. 
Ten Ss met both criteria and all 10 of these Ss were 
normal achievers. All of these results were statisti- 
cally significant below the .01 level of confidence.”— 
A. J. Bachrach. 

1302. Long, Robert Irvin. The effect of the 
amount and distribution of warming-up activity 
on original learning and retention. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 683.—Abstract. 

1303. Malamud, Daniel I. Differences in the 
early childhood memories of authoritarian and 
nonauthoritarian personalities. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 672-673.—Abstract. 
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1304. Mason, Donald James. The relation of 
quantity, quality, and probability of reward to re- 
action potential and secondary reinforcement. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 413-414.—Abstract. 


1305. Mittag, Hans-Dieter. Uber personale 
Bedingungen des Gedichtnisses fiir Handlungen. 
(On personal prerequisites of memory for acts.) Z. 
Psychol., 1955, 158, 40-120.—The retention of com- 
pleted and uncompleted acts is an expression of the 
dynamic facets of the total personality with the de- 
mand posed by an actually given life-like situation. 
Retention is dependent upon the underlying relation- 
ship of personal and situational conditions in this 
dynamic exposition. The quantitative relationship 
between retained completed acts and retained incom- 
pleted acts is insignificant, unless the underlying tem- 
poral occurrences are clear. The same retentive ef- 
fect can result from various causal relationships, such 
as social significance of the situation, which in turn 
is dependent on the individual personality structure, 
difficulty of the task, age of the person, etc.—K. M. 
Newman. 

1306. Miyata, Yo. (Stimulus generalization of 
escape and avoidance responses.) Jap. /. Psychol., 
1956, 26, 320-325.—“Generalization of escape and 
avoidance responses to stimuli varying in size... 
(was) investigated using 65 albino rats. . . . Gen- 
eralization increased as a function of the number of 
reinforcing trials (and) decreased as a function of 
the number of non-reinforcing trials. All generaliza- 
tion gradients . . . were negatively accelerated.” In 
Japanese. English abstract (p. 363).—J/. Lyons. 

1307. Murphree, Oddist D., & Peters, John E. 
The effect of electroconvulsions, insulin comas and 
certain chemical agents on fixations in the rat. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 124, 78-83.—“Fixations” 
were established in the maze-running behavior of 39 
male and 21 female Sprague-Dawley rats. ECT, in- 
sulin coma, chlorpromazine, reserpine, d-lysergic acid- 
25 and ethyl alcohol were used to see if these fixations 
were altered. The results are discussed —N. H. 
Pronko. 

1308. Myers, Robert D. The effects of thyroid 
alteration on an operant response in the white rat. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 414.—Abstract. 


1309. Naito, Toru. (The serialization of salivary 
conditioned reflexes in human subjects.) /ap. J. 
Psychol., 1957, 27, 411-420.—This investigation was 
designed to confirm and analyze the phenomenon of 
serial conditioning. Three serial CR’s were produced 
in 9 Ss: one with three positive reflexes, one with 
two positive and one negative, and one with three 
positive and one negative, using auditory, visual, and 
tactile stimuli. Serialization could be disturbed by 
varying either the order or the interval of stimulus 
presentation.—J. Lyons. 


1310. Ohinata, Satoko. (The relative efficiency 
of luminance and wave-length during discrimina- 
tion learning in the pigeon.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1956, 
26, 311-319.—A test of whether instrumental condi- 
tioning of color discrimination in the pigeon is based 
on absolute discrimination (in which case the lumi- 
nance relation of the stimuli would transfer) or rela- 
tive discrimination (in which case response would be 
only to wave-length of stimuli) showed that both 
kinds of discrimination occurred, depending on the 
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colors used as stimuli. In Japanese. English abstract 


(p. 361-362).—J. Lyons. 

1311. Peterson, Lloyd R., & Peterson, Margaret 
Jean. The role of context stimuli in verbal learn- 
ing. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 53, 102-105.—The cue 
value of a context stimulus not perfectly correlated 
with any single response during paired-associate 
learning was investigated. Context stimuli were 
found to have acquired discriminative status for the 
more frequently occurring response of the two as- 
sociated with it. The results are interpreted as favor- 
ing a S-R reinforcement theory of discrimination 
learning.—J. Arbit. 


1312. Powell, David R., Jr., & Perkins, Charles 
C., Jr. Strength of secondary reinforcement as a 
determiner of the effects of duration of goal re- 
sponse on learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 53, 106- 
112.—Tested “implications of the assumption that 
duration of the goal response affects performance only 
by producing differential secondary reinforcing prop- 
erties of sight of the goal object and associated stimuli. 

. concluded that duration of the goal response de- 
termines the reinforcing properties of sight of the 
goal object and that strength of reinforcement de- 
pends on the reinforcing properties of sight of the goal 
object and is independent of the duration of the goal 
response on that particular trial.”"—J. Arbit. 


1313. Rensch, B. The intelligence of elephants. 
Sci. Amer., 1957, 196(2), 44-49.—Reviews observa- 
tions of elephant training in the field and in the zoo. 
Visual and auditory discriminations were learned. 
In comparative studies with an ass, a zebra, and a 
horse in the zoo, only the latter approximated the ele- 
phant’s performance. Hypotheses regarding the rele- 
vance of brain characteristics as factors in learning 
and memory were offered.—/. S. Wolf. 

1314. Rhine, Ramon J. The effect on problem 
solving of success or failure as a function of cue 
specificity. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 53, 121-125.—In 
studying the effect of motivational and cue factors on 
achievement with anagram problems found that fail- 
ure reduced later achievement when the cues associ- 
ated with pretest and test anagrams were similar. 
Few failures may produce an inhibitory effect when 
the cues associated with failure are made quite dis- 
tinct.—J. Arbit. 

1315. Rothkopf, Ernst Z. A measure of stimu- 
lus similarity and errors in some paired-associate 
learning tasks. J/. exp. Psychol., 1957, 53, 94-101.— 
Similarity among aural signals of the International 
Morse Code was determined by use of the method of 
constant stimuli with two response categories (same: 
different). This measure was evaluated in terms of 
substitution error data. Substitution errors were an 
increasing function of the similarity of the stimulus to 
other stimuli in the paired-associate list, and a de- 
creasing function of the relative number of times the 
stimulus is judged “same” when presented twice in 
rapid succession.—J. Arbit. 

1316. Runquist, Willard Nelson. Retention of 
verbal associates as a function of interference. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 415.—Abstract. 

1317. Sampson, H. Pacing and performance on 
a serial addition task. Canad. J. Psychol., 1956, 10, 
219-225.—Single digits were projected successively 
with S required to add the number before him to the 
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one immediately preceding. Exposure times and in- 
tervals between exposures were varied. Using 0.4, 
0.8, and 1.2 sec periods for each, there were nine 
“on-off” combinations. With uniform frequency of 
presentation and the same total time, the 50:50 on-off 
ratio resulted in the poorest performance.—R. 
Davidon. 

1318. Sarason, Barbara Ryrholm. The effects 
of verbally conditioned response classes on post- 
conditioning tasks. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
679-680.—Abstract. 

1319. Stanley, Walter C., & Monkman, John A. 
A test for specific and general behavioral effects 
of infantile stimulation with shock in the mouse. 
J. abnorm, soc. Psychol., 1956, 53, 19-22.—The hy- 
pothesis tested was that exposure of the infant mouse 
to shock which could not be terminated by some 
specific response would lead to greater fearfulness 
later on than exposure to shock whose termination 
was contingent on a specific response. 3 groups of 
mice 8 to 11 days of age were each subjected to differ- 
ent shock conditions. One group could terminate the 
shock by an avoidance response (response-contin- 
gent group), one group had no control over the dura- 
tion of shock (arbitrary shock group), and the third 
group received no shock in the apparatus. Later an 
open-field test of emotionality showed no significant 
differences, but an adult avoidance learning test 


showed that the run times of the response-contingent 
group were significantly shorter than those of the 
no-shock group.—A. S. Tamkin. 

1320. Sugimura, Takeshi, & Iwahara, Shinkuro. 
(An experimental test of Maier’s theory of dis- 


crimination learning in children.) Jap. J. Psychol., 
1957, 27, 395-402.—The study by Maier and Ellen on 
discrimination learning in rats was repeated, using 
children as Ss and a fairly simple discrimination task. 
The major findings of the original study were dupli- 
cated, but the authors contend that the results may be 
explained entirely in terms of reinforcement theory.— 
J. Lyons. : 

1321. Thomas, Arthur Raymond, Jr. Latent ex- 
tinction as a function of the length of the pre-ex- 
tinction interval and the interval between pre- 
extinction and extinction. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 416.—Abstract. 


1322. Whipple, James Evans. Concept learning 
with correlated cues. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
417.—Abstract. 


1323. Whiteis, U. E. Punishment’s influence on 
fear and avoidance. Harv. educ. Rev., 1956, 26, 360- 
373.—The persistence of punished avoidance behavior 
presents a major theoretical problem. Maier’s aban- 
donment of learning theory for a “frustration-fixa- 
tion” conception in contrast with Mowrer’s, McClel- 
land’s, and Brown and Farber’s insistence that con- 
ventional behavior principles apply, illustrates the 
conflict of thinking in this area. A series of experi- 
ments with ap avoidant run in rats produces evidence 
of both inhibitory and facilitatory effects of punish- 
ment, with the latter becoming dominant. The predic- 
tions derived from the fear-generalization hypothesis 
of Mowrer are sustained. As against Maier, it ap- 
pears that persistent punished behavior is both mo- 
tivated and rewarding. Implications for teaching, 
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counseling, and psychotherapy are drawn.—R. C. 
Strassburger. 


(See also Abstracts 1070, 1135, 1209, 1235, 1254, 
1599, 1631) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


1324. Brush, F. Robert. Stimulus uncertainty, 
response uncertainty, and problem solving. Canad. 
J. Psychol., 1956, 10, 239-247.—Communication 
theory is applied to delineate the basic dimensions of 
problem-solving. Reaction times to tones were de- 
termined, with the number of different tones and the 
number of response alternatives varied. The mean 
trial number of the first correct response was directly 
related to both stimulus and response uncertainty. 
Frequency of repeated errors was also directly related 
to both variables. The rate of gain of information 
per second was directly related to stimulus uncer- 
tainty, but was unaffected by response uncertainty.— 
R. Davidon. 

1325. Christensen, Paul R., Guilford, J. P., & 
Wilson, R. C. Relations of creative responses to 
working time and instructions. J. exp. Psychol., 
1957, 53, 82-88.—As opposed to simple recall tasks 
which produce a decrease in rate of production with 
time, inventive or clever tasks had a relatively con- 
stant rate. Found that uncommon and remote re- 
sponses increase with time, while clever responses 
were independent of time. Instructions to be clever 
decreased the number of responses but increased the 
number of clever responses and the average degree 
of cleverness.—J. Arbit. 

1326. Corman, Bernard R. The effect of vary- 
ing amounts and kinds of information as guidance 
in problem solving. Psychol. Monogr., 1957, 71(2), 
(No. 431), 21 p.—The purpose of this investigation 
was to “re-examine the effect of giving varying 
amounts of information in the guidance of problem 
solving.” A group of 233 students were given several 
forms of the Katona “match-task” with varying 
amounts of verbal information on (1) the principle, 
and (2) the method of solution. The results re- 
vealed (1) “that information used in guidance must 
be appropriate to the task set for the student,” (2) 
“some appropriate guidance is beneficial but failure 
to provide it will delay rather than prevent solution,” 
(3) “the effect of guidance does not depend solely on 
the amount of information imparted,” (4) “more ex- 
plicit information will prove helpful with the more 
able students,” (5) “less explicit instruction may be 
just as effective as more directive guidance for the 
less able student.” 24 references.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1327. De Busscher, J. La pensée magique. 
(Magic in thinking.) Acta neurol. belg., 1957, 57, 
1-26.—A discussion of primitive thought is presented, 
drawing on concepts from Frazer and Levy-Bruhl 
amongst others. Especial reference is made to the 
studies of Eskimo thinking which have emanated 
from the University of Toronto. Various anthropo- 
logical data are cited and a distinction drawn between 
magical and scientific thinking. —B. A. Maher. 

1328. Fisher, Charles. A study of the prelimi- 
nary stages of the construction of dreams and 
images. /. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1957, 5, 5-60.— 
New experimental techniques on dreams and imagery 
reveal that perception has three temporal phases: (1) 
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Unconscious registration of the percept; (2) Uncon- 
scious contact of the percept with a pre-existing 
memory schema; (3) Emergence into consciousness 
of the percept. Distortions and transformations of 
the percept take place only during the second and 
third phases.—D. Prager. 


1329. Gomes Penna, Antonio. O pensamento 
produtivo e a obra de Karl Duncker. (Creative 
thought and the work of Karl Duncker.) Bol. Inst. 
Psicol., Rio de Janeiro, 1956, 6{9-10), 1-7.—Duncker 
shares with Claparede and Wertheimer a very im- 
portant position in the study of creative thought. 
Among his contributions is his clear analysis of the 
problem of insight of which he identifies three types: 
total analytic, total synthetic and partial—J. M. 
Salazar. 


1330. Maag, Clinton H., & Hall, Arthur L. 
Characteristics of mental impairment under hy- 
poxia. U.S. Naval Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1956, 
Proj. No. NM 001 101 104, Rep. No. 2. ii, 24 p.— 
10 subjects were exposed to various simulated alti- 
tudes for 129 minutes or until unconsciousness, which- 
ever occurred first. The results indicated that in 
terms of individual response efficiency hypoxic stress 
does not bring about a linear increase of impairment. 
Rather, we find periods of impaired behavior followed 
by constancy of performance and again response fail- 
ure or impairment. These periods of impairment 
interspersed with lucid intervals became more fre- 
quent until final collapse when continual response im- 
pairment occur without intervening periods of lu- 
cidity. 18 references. 

1331. Petrilowitsch, Nikolaus. Zur Phinomeno- 
logie der Intuition. (On the phenomenology of in- 
tuition.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1956, 4, 68-79.— 
K. Lewin’s concepts of “quasi-need” and “demand 
character” are useful for understanding the differ- 
ences between discursive and intuitive thinking. In 
the former the emphasis is on the subject’s “inten- 
tion” which sets up a “quasi-need” state; in the latter 
thinking is guided largely by situational “demand 
characters.” The former is more voluntary, the lat- 
ter more involuntary. Discursive thinking tends to 
be general and verbal, intuitive thinking tends toward 
the individual and non-verbal. Although these con- 
trasting forms of thinking may be viewed as conflict- 
ing, it is clear that a thorough grounding in discur- 
sive knowledge is usually a necessary preliminary to 
the fruitful use of intuition —E. W. Eng. 


1332. Rhodes, James Melvin. The dynamics of 
creativity; an interpretation of the literature on 
creativity with a proposed procedure for objective 
research. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 96.—Ab- 
stract. 

1333. Romanow, Concetta V. Drive and con- 
cept formation: A study with anxiety and ego- 
involved subjects. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
414-415.—Abstract. 

1334. Royer, Fred L. The formation of con- 
cepts with auditory stimuli. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 399-400.—Abstract. 

1335. Schneider, Ernst. Die hypnotische Per- 
son. (The hypnotic person.) Acta psychother. psy- 
chosom. orthopaedagog., 1956, 4, 325-329.—The hyp- 
notic person is a fusion of the subject and the hyp- 
notist. The former’s consciousness is replaced by the 
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latter’s. The subject moves nearer the instinctual, 
and thereby, to the bodily sphere. As a result of the 
subject’s complete adaptation to the hypnotist, the 
fulfilment of commands takes place with complete ac- 
curacy, implying absolute obedience. English and 
French summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1336. Sperling, Otto E. A psychoanalytic study 
of hypnagogic hallucinations. /. Amer. psycho- 
anal. Ass., 1957, 5, 115—-123.—Hypnagogic hallucina- 
tions were traced back to experiences of weaning from 
different forms of thumbsucking between the second 
and third years. These experiences were not screen 
memories. Not all the important oral experiences oc- 
cur in the first year of life. Weaning from thumb- 
sucking may occur up to age six and later. The 
phase of thumbsucking preceding sleep can be fol- 
lowed by an analogous phase of hypnagogic halluci- 
nations representing a symbolic substitute for the for- 
bidden oral gratification.—D. Prager. 

1337. True, G. Herbert. Creativity as a func- 
tion of idea fluency, practicability, and specific 
training. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 401-402.— 
Abstract. 

1338. Ullman, Montague. Physiological de- 
terminants of the dream process. /. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1956, 124, 45-48.—“The effort has been made 
to correlate the form and content of dreams with the 
more recent findings concerning the role of subcortical 
centers in the control of sleep and with the Pavlovian 
concept of the relative dominance of the primary over 
the secondary signalling system. The unique formal 
characteristics of the dream as well as the dynamic 
nature of dream content can be adequately explained 
without recourse to the concept of special psychic 
forces.” —N. H. Pronko. 

1339. van de Geer, J. P. A psychological study 
of problem solving. Haarlem, Netherlands: De 
Toorts, 1957. 216 p.—The subject of this book is 
the psychological activity by which a subject tries to 
solve a problem. The first chapter deals with the in- 
trospective study of thought processes, as represented 
by the Wiirzburg school. The second with the gestalt 
psychological study of problem solving. In the third 
the nature and operation of Einstellung effect is dis- 
cussed in detail. The fourth chapter comprises the 
outline of a phenomenological theory of problem solv- 
ing, and the fifth one attempts at an axiomatic ap- 
proach, introducing some psychological notions into 
an axiomatic system influenced by von Neumann’s 
Theory of Games. 173 references —M. Choynowski. 

1340. Worell, Leonard. The effect of goal value 
upon expectancy. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 
53, 48-53.—-Within the framework of Rotter’s social 
learning theory, this study investigated the effect of 
different goal (reinforcement) values upon expect- 
ancy. 94 boys, ranging in age from 9 to 11, were 
selected from the fifth and sixth grades of a public 
school system to serve as Ss. The tasks, representing 
three different levels of goal value, were the Rotter 
level-of-aspiration board, a rotary pursuit test, and a 
71 Ss performed the tasks 
without a penalty for inaccuracy of estimates, and 23 
performed the same tasks with a penalty imposed for 
inaccuracy of estimates. The most consistent finding 
was that the value of an event has some effect upon 
stated expectancy. It was also found that expect- 
ancies were significantly lower in highly valued situa- 
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tions; that with continued experience expectancies 
remained significantly lower in high value conditons ; 
and that the association of a goal value for accuracy 
(penalty) to expectancy statements leads to more 
realistic expectancies —A. S. Tamkin. 

1341. Ziller, Robert Charles. Group structure 
correlates of group problem-solving processes. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 98-99.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 1209, 1414, 1555, 1685, 1686, 
1692, 2031) 


INTELLIGENCE 


1342. Burt, Cyril, & Howard, Margaret. The 
multifactorial theory of inheritance and its ap- 
plication to intelligence. rit. J. statist. Psychol., 
1956, 9, 95-131.—It is hypothesized that, among nor- 
mal persons, differences in intelligence are determined 
by a large number of genes, segregating in accord- 
ance with Mendelian principles and each producing 
effects that are small, similar, and cumulative. 
Formulae are derived for expected correlations be- 
tween siblings, parents and offspring, and remoter 
relatives; data from school surveys are in almost 
complete agreement with the theoretical deductions. 
An analysis of the variance obtained with assessments 
of intelligence shows that about 12% is apparently 
attributable to unreliability and to environmental in- 
fluences, and the rest to genetic constitution. 67 ref- 
erences.—H. P. Kelley. 

1343. da Cunha Pereira, Ilza. Desenvolvimento 
da inteligéncia e influéncia do meio ambiente. 
(Development of intelligence and environmental in- 
fluences.) Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Janeiro, 1956, 
6(7-8), 13-17.—Performance in intelligence tests is 
influenced by environmental factors as has been 
demonstrated by the researches of Klineberg, Gordon, 
Freeman, etc. The type of environment (rural or 
urban), the opportunities for intellectual develop- 
ment, the type of home, nutrition, are among the 
specific factors which have been found to be of im- 
portance.—J. M. Salazar. 

1344. Miner, John B. Intelligence in the United 
States: A survey with conclusions for manpower 
utilization in education and employment. New 
York: Springer, 1956. xii, 180 p. $4.25.—Follow- 
ing an examination of post research on the nature of 
intelligence, a study is presented of the relation of 
intelligence, as measured by a vocabulary test, to such 
variables as education, occupation, race, social class, 
sex, age, rural-urban residence, geographical area 
and religion. The most significantly related of these 
variables is socio-economic class. The implications 
of the findings for education, manpower, utilization, 
vocational guidance and personnel management are 
discussed.—D. R. Krathwohl. 


1345. Reitan, Ralph M. Investigation of rela- 
tionships between “psychometric” and “biological” 
intelligence. J/. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 536-541. 
—50 patients with proved brain damage and 50 con- 
trol subjects were administered the Wechsler-Belle- 
vue Scale and Halstead’s ten tests upon which the 
impairment index is based to determine the extent to 
which “psychometric” and “biological intelligence” 
overlap. Intergroup differences in interrelationship 
of test scores failed to show differences in the groups 
with and without brain damage.—N. H. Pronko. 
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1346. Schneider, Eliezer. A nova concepgao de 
intelligéncia. (The new conception of intelligence.) 
Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Janeiro, 1956, 6(1-2), 5-13. 
—The author traces the development of the concept 
of intelligence; drawing attention to the modern 
recognition of the ‘non-intellective’ factors, and citing 
in this respect factor analytical and clinical evidence. 
This has meant a widening of the concept to include 
motivational and temperamental determinants. Curi- 
osity is suggested as one of these determinants which 
should be given more serious consideration.—J. M. 
Salazar. 

1347. Tate, Merle W., & Voss, Charlotte E. A 
study of the Davis-Eells test of intelligence. Harv. 
educ. Rev., 1956, 26, 374-387.—Davis-Eells Games 
(D-E) and the California Test of Mental Maturity 
(CTMM) were administered to 4th, 5th, and 6th 
grades in urban and rural, white and Negro schools 
in South Carolina, and urban and rural white, and 
urban Negro, schools in Pennsylvania. Means of 
the Negro groups were substantially below those of 
the white, CTMM Language showing the greatest 
differences, D-E the next, and CTMM Nonlanguage 
the least. In the white schools D-E discriminated 
sharply between urban and rural groups, with the 
former averaging 9 IQ points better. On the same 
test girls exceeded boys by an average of 4 IQ points. 
D-E appeared to be measuring abilities only partially 
tested by CTMM.—R. C. Strassburger. 

1348. Tsudzuki, A., Hata, Y.. & Kuze, T. (A 
study of rapport between examiner and subject.) 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1956, 27, 22-28.—Three examiners, 
one with more than two years’ acquaintance with 
the Ss, one known slightly to them, and one a 
stranger, each administered three kinds of intelligence 
tests to three groups of mentally defective children 
(average CA 15, average 1Q 50). Results of analy- 
sis of variance were that the test scores obtained by 
the stranger differed significantly from those ob- 
tained by the other two. In Japanese. English sum- 
mary (p. 83).—J. Lyons. 


(See also Abstracts 1772, 2120, 2131) 


PERSONALITY 


1349. Aronfreed, Justin Manuel. 
ards and defenses against guilt. 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 172-173.—Abstract. 

1350. Bass, Bernard M. Development of a 
structured disguised personality test. /. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 40, 393-397.—“To develop a disguised 
but objective personality inventory, a factor analysis 
was performed on scores based on 400 examinees’ 
tendencies to accept or reject 13 lists of proverbs con- 
structed to cover 13 areas. The three test factors 
which emerged . . . were: Conventional Mores, Hos- 
tility, and Fear of Failure. Using 200 new examinees, 
scales were constructed by item analysis to measure 
each. In subsequent samples, the three scales were 
found to have corrected split-half reliabilities ranging 
from .45 to .83 and intercorrelations ranging from 
—.12 to .54. The reliabilities and intercorrelations 
among the scales were higher when the groups were 
more heterogeneous in background. The reliabilities 
and intercorrelations among the scales suggest that 
three separate behavioral tendencies are being as- 
sessed.” —P. Ash. 


Moral stand- 
Dissertation 
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1351. Becker, Howard S., & Strauss, Anselm L. 
Careers, personality, and adult socialization. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 62, 253-263.—‘‘Adult identity 
is largely a function of career movements within oc- 
cupations and work organizations. Mannheim’s model 
of the bureaucratic career is too simple to apply to 
most occupations. Recruitment for positions exhibits 
typical, but not necessarily obvious, regularities. 
Positions offer characteristic opportunities for train- 
ing for mobility or impediments to it, among which 
loyalty is important. The timing of change raises 
problems for organization and personnel. The psy- 
chological stress attendant upon mobility varies by 
type of career.”—H. P. Shelley. 

1352. Brandt, Richard M. Self: Missing link 
for understanding behavior. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1957, 41, 24-33.—6 underlying hypotheses are offered 
as the basis for producing change in the self or- 
ganization (personality) through the educational 
process. These hypotheses are focussed upon the in- 
herent urge to learn, the need for feeling comfortable, 
acceptance, the ability to change perception, con- 
sistency and integration of the self, and the capacity 
of the self to change. An appreciation of the self in 
this light is necessary as a basis for an understand- 
ing of hehavior.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1353. Burch, Irenaes Augustus. The self in- 
flation hypothesis: a study in construct validation. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 395-396.—Abstract. 

1354. Couch, Carl James. A study of the rela- 
tionships between self-views and role-taking ac- 
curacy. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 687.—Ab- 
stract. 


1355. Diamond, Solomon. Personality and tem- 


perament. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957, 
vii, 463 p. $6.00.—Successive chapters of this book, 
whose central theme is the development of individ- 
uality in the normal person, deal with the emotional 
problems of rats and mice, with basic facts of be- 
havior of dogs and cats, the chimpanzee and the hu- 
man, with physiological theories of temperament, the 
factorial approach, individuation of temperament, 
levels of maturity, formation of the self-concept and 
defense of the self-concept, with interests, cognitive 
individuality (mental abilities and perception, con- 
cepts and symbolism), wisdom and laughter, and with 
control of behavior and integration of personality. 
24-page bibliography —M. Choynowski. 

1356. Dreikurs, Rudolf. Adlerian analysis of 
interaction. Group Psychother., 1955, 8, 298-307.— 
Basic postulates of Alfred Adler’s concept of human 
interactions are being supported by findings in vari- 
ous fields of research. Actions are interactions. 
Human actions are purposive and goals form the basis 
of human relationships. Within a set of life goals a 
variety of immediate and temporary goals are set, 
such as attention, power, revenge, compensation. 
Recognition of a person’s goals is indispensable for a 
correct analysis of his relationship and interaction 
with others. An important factor in the social dy- 
namics of personality development is the competitive 
strife, particularly among siblings.—C. C. Sherwood. 

1357. Gottschald, Kunt. Uber personaphino- 
mene. (On personality phenomena.) Z. Psychol., 
1955, 157, 163-200.—A personal attitude develops dur- 
ing puberty dependent upon psycho-physical maturity. 
This attitude is directly related to the social environ- 
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ment and order in which the adolescent has grown up. 
Experiments brought an attitude to the subjects own 
picture about, in which is shown that children evalu- 
ate their picture naively and unprobematically whereas 
from puberty on an individual personal attitude with 
a corresponding tendency for personal projection 
manifests itself. Studies with twins lead to views on 
the phenogeneticism of personality development.—K. 
M. Newman. 

1358. Groh, Leslie S. A study of ego integration 
by means of an index of identification derived 
from six TAT cards. J. proj. Tech., 1956, 20, 387- 
397.—The hypothesis, originally advanced by Melanie 
Klein, that a stable ego structure implies the fusion 
of a number of introjected objects which are of the 
same sex as the individual and which determine the 
sort of response he is likely to adopt in a variety of 
situations was tested by obtaining TAT stories to six 
cards from 45 psychiatric clinic patients. The TAT 
cards were chosen which permitted the S to identify 
with a male or female figure. Ego strength was 
measured by a scale of personality disorders and a 
list of symptoms collected about the Ss. “... there is 
a strong relationship between the number of same sex 
identifications in the TAT and an increasing degree 
of ego integration. . . . This was interpreted as evi- 
dence for Klein’s theory.” —A. R. Jensen. 

1359. Hansche, Jay, & Gilchrist, J. C. Three 
determinants of the level of aspiration. /. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1956, 53, 136-137.—“In a design similar 
to that of Chapman and Volkmann, the effect of ref- 
erence group was again found to be a significant 
anchoring point for S's aspiration level. The effects 
of 2 other dimensions of the design, sample question 
difficulty and reference score, have also been found to 
have significant anchoring influences which explain 
the puzzling portion of Chapman and Volkmann’s 
results. In that phase of this study in which the 3 
reference groups were coupled with high reference 
scores, Ss’ aspiration-levels were below that of any 
prediction based on the anchoring effect of the refer- 
ence group alone.”—A. S. Tamkin. 

1360. Hartmann, Heinz. The development of 
the ego concept in Freud’s work. /nt. J. Psycho- 
Anal., 1956, 37, Pt. 6, 425-437.—In his constant 
search for correct conceptualizations, Freud developed 
three distinguishable concepts under the term, ego. 
In his last formulation of the concept of the ego, 
Freud attributed to it the three important functions 
of adjustment, control and integration. The ego thus 
became the organizer of the subdivisions of the per- 
sonality, the harmonizer and integrator of personality 
organization rather than merely a compromiser of 
conflicting drives. The ego became, too, the seat of 
anxiety and capable, therefore, of anticipating danger. 
—G. Elias. 

1361. Helson, Harry. Unplanteamiento experi- 
mental del estudio de la personalidad. (An experi- 
mental model of the study of personality.) Rev. 
Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1955, 10, 5—24.—Personality 
can be considered in a manner similar to that for 
treating perception, as a system in which energies 
released by internal and external forces balance each 
other, resulting in orderly responses. The normal 
individual adapts himself to extreme stimuli so as 
to attenuate their seriousness, thus suggesting a psy- 
chological counterpart to the physiological concept 
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of homeostasis. The critical problem for the theory 
of personality is that of understanding the adaptive 
factors as they are developed, how they are linked 
with the stimuli to modify conduct, and how they can 
be modified or counteracted in order to facilitate the 
organism’s adaptation. Use of such a theoretical 
model permits experimentation with variables which 
are more readily specifiable and controllable under 
laboratory conditions.—R. O. Peterson. 

1362. Jacobson, Edith. Denial and repression. 
J. Amer. psychoanal, Ass., 1957, 5, 61—92.—Denial, 
a forerunner of repression, originates in the child’s 
efforts to get rid cf unpleasant external perceptions. 
Repression makes ideas unconscious and inhibits the 
corresponding affects while denial prevents precon- 
scious ideas from becoming conscious. Denial tends 
to affect thought processes, logic, and reality testing 
to a greater extent than repression. Denial permits 
persons to treat their psychic strivings as if they 
were concrete objects externally perceived. Trau- 
matic exposure to frightening perceptions during the 
pre-oedipal phase may create a special propensity for 
denial. Acting out appears to be regularly linked up 
with a bent for denial.—D. Prager. 

1363. Jones, Austin. Distributions of triats in 
current Q-sort methodology. /. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 53, 90-95.—Some basic assumptions of 
Q-sort methodology were assessed experimentally by 
having 3 groups of Ss, college, neurotic, and psy- 
chotic, sort items on the SIO Q sort on an equal- 
appearing-intervals scale with an unspecified or “free” 
distribution rather than a forced, quasi-normal dis- 
tribution. The results showed that each S’s “free- 
sort” distribution varied significantly from the ap- 


proximate normal distribution usually imposed with 
the SIO Q sort, and that within each of these groups, 
shapes of the Ss’ distributions varied significantly from 


each other. It was concluded that forced-distribution 
procedures result in a significant loss of information 
and that there may be meaningful personality cor- 
relates of distribution shape.—A. S. Tamkin. 

1364. Jung, C. G. The undiscovered self. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, 1958. 113 p. $3.00.—In the 
modern world where the reality of the unique individ- 
ual has been reduced by the emphasis on the statistical 
unit, the power of the State on the one hand and of 
the institutional Church on the other have become en- 
hanced. Concomitantly the realization of God has 
become weaker, the individual has come to think of 
himself only in terms of his conscious self-image, and 
he projects his unconscious “shadow” side onto his 
social and political adversaries. In this split between 
faith and knowledge only a widening of our self- 
understanding can effectively reduce the imminent 
possibility of disaster—E. W. Eng. 

1365. Kogan, Nathan. Authoritarianism and 
repression. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 53, 34- 
37.—‘In an examination of the relationship between 
repression and authoritarian and ethnocentric atti- 
tudes, a group of male freshmen college students filled 
out the California E and F scales and then partici- 
pated in an auditory perception experiment in which 
they were asked to identify a series of noise-masked 
self-disparaging sexual and aggressive sentences and 
neutral control sentences. The F scores were sig- 
nificantly related to the perception of sentences in both 
the sexual and aggressive areas with the more au- 
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thoritarian men demonstrating poorer recognition ac- 
curacy. The E scale, on the other hand, did not prove 
to be related to perceptual performance.” The results 
were interpreted as indicating stronger repressive 
tendencies in the authoritarian Ss——A. S. Tamkin. 

1366. Levy, Leon H. Personal constructs and 
predictive behavior. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 
53, 54-58.—"‘Starting with the assumption of the 
psychology of personal constructs that each individual 
develops and makes use of a set of constructs in at- 
tempting to predict and control his environment, the 
effects of apparent failure in prediction were studied 
in relation to 2 kinds of construct (constellatory and 
propositional) differentiated on the basis of their 
range of interdependency. 3 specific hypotheses were 
tested and each found experimental support. From 
these findings, it might be concluded that there is an 
inverse relationship between the range of inter-de- 
pendency of a construct and its susceptibility to change 
following predictive failure. Several possible im- 
plications of these findings are discussed.”—A. S. 
Tamkin. 

1367. Lundy, Richard M. Self perceptions and 
descriptions of opposite sex sociometric choices. 
Sociometry, 1956, 19, 272-277.—43 Ss completed a 
questionnaire consisting of 80 statements from the 
MMPI. “Each S completed the list of items 4 times; 
for self, for ideal self, for opposite sex positive socio- 
metric choice, and for opposite sex negative socio- 
metric choice.” Hypothesis that: (1) self-descrip- 
tions are more like descriptions of opposite sex posi- 
tive sociometric choice, and (2) positive sociometric 
opposite sex choices are more similar to acceptable 
self descriptions than to unacceptable self descrip- 
tions, while negative sociometric opposite sex choices 
are more similar to unacceptable self-descriptions than 
to acceptable self-descriptions are confirmed. Re- 
sults are discussed in terms of projection, personal 
constructs and complementary needs.—H. P. Shelley. 


1368. Martin, William E. Effects of early train- 
ing on personality. Marriage Fam. Living, 1957, 
19, 39-45.—A brief discussion of the shortcomings 
that characterize our present attempts to determine 
causes and effects in personality development. It is 
important to consider not only what happens to the 
child but also who does what is done, how it is done 
and why and when it is done. “We need more and 
better theory. But theory needs to be the servant, 
not the master, of the research worker.”—M. M. 
Gillet. 

1369. Mehl, Jiirgen. Uber die Wirkung lang- 
dauernder Glutaminsduregaben auf verschiedene 
Funktionsbereiche der Persénlichkeit. (On the 
effects of prolonged glutamic acid dosages on various 
functional aspects of the personality.) 2Z. Psychol., 
1956, 159, 1-57.—In order to measure the effect—if 
any—on mental capacity, endurance, etc., of glutamic 
acid, 10 grams of 1-plus glutamic acid was given to 
42 healthy adult subjects over a period of 50 days. 
The results of this investigation indicate that glutamic 
acid seems to have no marked effect in increasing 
mental capacity, endurance, drive, or saturation. A 
control group was given a placebo in place of the 
glutamic acid. The results in toto seem to show that 
glutamic acid medication has no specific effects on the 
psychophysical accomplishments of healthy normal 
adults. Regarding the treatment of mental patients 
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with glutamic acid no indications can be made from 
this investigation —K. M. Newman. 

1370. Miner, John B. Motion perception, time 
perspective, and creativity. J. proj. Tech., 1956, 
20, 405-413.—“In an attempt to establish a relation- 
ship between the perception of empathic motion and 
personality characteristics, ten pictures suggestive of 
motion were presented tachistoscopically to a group 
of undergraduate students. The TAT was then ad- 
ministered to the two extreme groups. The major 
difference between the high and low motion per- 
ceivers occurred in dealing with the future. While 
the high group exhibited great freedom in treating 
conditions in the future, the lows seemed to be in- 
hibited in this respect. In addition the low motion 
perceivers were found to be more preoccupied with 
the death and sickness of loved ones, more frequently 
described parents as domineering and rejecting, and 
less frequently attributed love and understanding to 
parents.” Theoretical implications of empathic mo- 
tion are discussed with reference to personality, crea- 
tivity, and the Rorschach.—A. R. Jensen. 

1371. Newman, Michael. Personality differ- 
ences between volunteers and non-volunteers for 
psychological investigation; self-actualization of 
volunteers and non-volunteers for researches in 
personality and perception. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 684.—Abstract. 

1372. Norris, Verlyn L. Relationships between 
susceptibility to perceptual interference and per- 
sonality characteristics. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 
17, 409.—Abstract. 

1373. Nyman, Eberhard G. Variations in per- 


sonality: A multidimensional study on a series of 


300 healthy, 20-year-old Swedish army men. Acta 
psychiat., Kbh., 1956, Suppl. 107. 94 p.—This is an 
account of the results of a subjective rating of per- 
sonality of a series of 20-year-old, healthy army re- 
cruits. The ratings were made according to a hy- 
pothetical reference system given by H. Sjobring 
which holds that normal mental variation occurs along 
4 independent axes called “capacity, validity, stability 
and solidity.” The ratings were correlated with re- 
sults of simple, objective measures of ability, psy- 
chomotor and perceptual traits, with measurement of 
body-build and with the determination of certain 
urinary steroids. A number of positive correlations 
were found, and both positive and negative results 
are discussed. 82 references.—R. Kaelbling. 

1374. Oates, Wayne E. Religious dimensions of 
personality. New York: Association Press, 1957. 
xiii, 320 p. $4.50.—From “the vantage point of the 
Christian faith,” this book interprets personality in 
religious terms, “the dimension of ultimate concern,” 
emphasizing “a psychological holism which is really 
a modern reaffirmation of the vital holism of per- 
sonality set forth in the Old and New Testaments.” 
Heredity, birth, innate desires, personality develop- 
ment and destruction are discussed. Spiritual goals 
include meaningfulness, direction, responsible balance 
between authority and freedom, community, mature 
love, integration. Continuities and differences be- 
tween scientific and Christian understanding of per- 
sonality are discussed.—A. Eglash. 

1375. Okano, Masao. (Group structure and the 
personality of members.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1956, 27, 
8-14.—The social relations and personality charac- 
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teristics of all 29 boys in a fifth grade class were 
studied intensively over a 3-month period. A domi- 
nant group of 7 boys, with a core of 3 and 1 acknowl- 
edged leader, was observed. Rorschach test patterns 
of the “leader” group were all quite similar in em- 
phasizing M and 0+%, but the personality of the 
single leader was unique. In Japanese. English 
summary (p. 80-81).—J. Lyons. 

1376. Oléron, Pierre. Les composantes de I’in- 
telligence d’aprés les recherches factorielles. (The 
components of intelligence according to factor analy- 
sis.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1957. 
510 p.—“The aim of this work is to present the works 
which attempted to describe the structure of intelli- 
gence with the method of factor analysis.” First 
part of this book is devoted to the theory of two fac- 
tors (The origin of the psychology of intelligence 
and the contribution of Spearman, The development 
of the technique and its experimental verifications, 
The formal structure of the theory and The inter- 
pretation of a general factor), second to the multiple 
factor theories (The development of multiple factor 
studies, The general factor and multifactorial analy- 
sis, and The significance of factors), third to the 
results—the discovered factors. 13-page bibliography. 
—M. Choynowski. 

1377. Parukh, S. K. Growth, development and 
modification of self-attitudes. /ndian /. soc. Wk, 
1956, 17, 177-183.—As an individual grows up “‘ideal- 
ized” and “actual” self-attitudes are formed. The 
system of concepts called “ideal” are formed in the 
interest of security; i.e, they help the individual 
maintain poisitive self-evaluation without forcing him 
to translate these into immediate action. Behavioral 
duplicity arises. Psychotherapy can help increase 
one’s capacity to see oneself as one is. Educational 
institutions can helf foster communal mental health 
through self acceptance by: (1) establishing a non- 
threatening acceptant climate; (2) giving the student 
the opportunity for expression of pent up emotions; 
and (3) becoming more concerned with promoting a 
spirit of acceptance and toleration in the student.— 
R. Schaef. 

1378. Pottharst, Barbara Spensley Cook. The 
achievement motive and level of aspiration after 
experimentally induced success and failure. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 171-172.—Abstract. 

1379. Rascovsky, Arnaldo. Del objeto interno 
al objeto externo; externalizacion e internaliza- 
cién. Dimensiones en la identificacién. (From 
inner object to outer object; externalization and in- 
ternalization. Dimensions in identification.) Rev. 
Psicoandl., B. Aires, 1956, 13, 103-117.—There is a 
priority of the relationship of the Ego with inner 
objects. The archaic inner objects are hereditary and 
we find them within the Id. Mother’s breast is .the 
first outer object upon which the abovementioned 
inner objects are projected. Before birth there is a 
unilaterally organized perception that gives the Ego 
a bidimensional concept. After birth, with Id and 
Ego dissociation, a tetradimensional integration of the 
outer objects starts. English, French, and German 
summaries.—M. Knobel. 

1380. Raymaker, Henry, Jr. Relationships be- 
tween the self-concept, self-ideal concept and mal- 
adjustment. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 409-410. 
— Abstract. 
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1381. Reisner, Martin. A comparative investi- 
gation of personality factors associated with ap- 
propriate and inappropriate levels of vocational 
aspiration. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 678-679. 
—Abstract. 

1382. Sceneider, Eliezer. 
légico da formagao da personalidade. (The psy- 
chological problem of personality development.) Bol. 
Inst. Psicol., Rio de Janeiro, 1956, 6(7-8), 1-11.— 
In the formation of children’s characters the parents’ 
attitude and type of discipline used are quite im- 
portant. 2 types of outlook may be identified: au- 
thoritarian and affective tolerant; from the practical 
point of view corrective training of children used to 
the first type of approach should be similar to that 
used by society with delinquents (segregation, correc- 
tional schools, etc.); those used to the second type 
should be treated more like society treats mental cases 
(comfort, patience, support, etc.).—J. M. Salazar. 

1383. Wegeler, Adalbert. Das Pseudogewissen 
des Skrupulanten. (The pseudo-conscience of the 
excessively scrupulous.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 
1956, 4, 101-111.—The exacting conscience of the 
overly scrupulous person is a defensively caricatured 
acknowledgment of those principles through which 
the person emerged. The “superego” of Freud is a 
transitional structure in the achievement of freedom 
from narcissistic ties, since it represents the intro- 
jected images of the narcissistically cathected parent 
figures. ‘‘Pseudo-conscience” develops from excessive 
demands on the child in an atmosphere of limited 
acceptance of him as a person. The child’s need for 
perfection, narcissistically invested, then employs the 
self-accusations of scrupulousness in lieu of more ob- 
jective self-appraisal and self-acceptance.—E. W. 
Eng. 

1384. Willis, Richard H. Political and child- 
rearing attitudes in Sweden. /. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 53, 74-77.—"3 groups of questionnaire 
items were constructed to measure authoritarian po- 
litical attitudes, authoritarian child-rearing attitudes, 
and authoritarian aspects of upbringing. 144 adults 
from a random sample in a Swedish town were inter- 
viewed. It was found that individuals who made 
strict demands as parents expected in turn that strict 
demands be made on them as citizens. Significant 
positive correlations were also found between authori- 
tarianism of upbringing and authoritarianism of both 
political and child-rearing attitudes. These findings 
verified predictions which had been derived from 3 
hypotheses concerning the nature of the relationship 
between roles of authority and roles of submission.” 
—A.S. Tamkin. 


(See also Abstracts 1158, 1275, 1303, 1333, 1400, 
1422, 1435, 1447, 1467, 1518, 1522, 1570, 1584, 
1684, 1739, 1772, 1784, 2135) 


O problema psico- 


AESTHETICS 


1385. Diihrssen, Annemarie. Lebensproblem 
und Daseinskrise bei Hamlet und Ophelia. (Life 
problem and existence crisis in Hamlet and Ophelia.) 
Z. Psychosom. Med., 1956, 2, 295-311. 

1386, Francés, Robert. Recherches électro- 
polygraphiques sur la perception de la musique. 
(Polygraphic experiments in music perception.) 
Année psychol., 1956, 56, 373-396.—Contrary to 
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classic theories, aesthetic perception seems to be, not 
a suspension of biologic activities, but a promotion 
of these activities on a cultura! jevel. These activi- 
ties are not limited to non-musicians, though among 
musicians, reactions have a tendency to accompany 
the movement of musical structure when a regulation 
of biologic rhythm follows the temporal, thermatic 
and dynamic sequence of the work—G. Rubin-Rab- 
son, 

1387. Garcia Reinoso, Diego. Notas sobre la 
obesidad a través del estudio de Falstaff. (Notes 
on obesity through a study of Falstaff.) Rev. Psico- 
andl., B. Aires, 1956, 13, 170-177.—A_psychoana- 
lytical study of Falstaff, who is seen as a hypomaniac. 
His stoutness would be the bad and idealized mother- 
imago, which covering him around (his own skin) 
protects him but keeps him also submissive. English, 
French, and German summaries.—M. Knobel. 

1388. Hoffman, Frederick J. Freudianism and 
the literary mind. (2nd ed.) Baton Rouge: Loui- 
siana State Univer. Press, 1957. ii, 350 p. $5.00.— 
“An exposition and appraisal of Freudian psychology 
as it relates to modern literature.” Contains most 
of the material of the first edition, with some omis- 
sions, revisions and additions. Chapters on Freudian 
Theory; its spread; Freudianism—American and 
English; The Problem of Influence; James Joyce; 
D. H. Lawrence; Kafka and Mann; Three American 
Versions of Psychoanalysis (Waldo Franck, Sher- 
wood Anderson, F. Scott Fitzgerald); Further In- 
terpretations (Huneker, Aiken, Lewisohn, Dylan 
Thomas, Henry Miller); Precursors of Freud; and, 
as an appendix, a paper, “Psychology and Literature,” 
exploring the possibilities and limitations of the use 
of psychoanalysis in the study of literature —L. B. 
Fraiberg. 

1389. Huntley, Stirling Louis. Some emotional 
reactions of a theatre audience with regard to 
colored light. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 431.— 
Abstract. 

1390. Milner, Marion. Der Sinn im Sinnlosen: 
Freud und der “Hiob” von Blake. (The meaning 
of the meaningless: Freud and Blake’s “Job.”) 
Psyche, Heidel., 1957, 10, 688-713.—The psycho- 
logical tasks of education are illuminated by a psy- 
choanalytic examination of William Blake’s illustra- 
tions to the Book of Job. Blake appears to say that 
man must learn to come to terms with his rage at the 
relinquishing of infantile satisfactions, that man must 
learn to deal with his primitive self in a nonauthori- 
tarian manner, that control by conventional con- 
science has its own dangers and instability, and that 
one may gain new strength if he has the courage “to 
recognize the worst” in himself. Original English 
version appeared in New Era, London, Jan. 1956.— 
E. W. Eng. 

1391. Squires, Samuel Isaac. The construction 
and evaluation of a test designed to measure aes- 
thetic perception of televised drama. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 307.—Abstract. 

1392. von Gebstattel, Victor E. Anthropologie 
und Dichtung; Betrachtungen zum Wesensbild 
des Menschen bei A. Stifter. (Anthropology and 
imaginative literature; observations on A. Stifter’s 
image of man.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1956, 4, 
11-23.—Writers are sometimes able to “crystallize” 
basic configurations of human value in unforgettable 
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figures. A. Stifter’s noveis present figures whose 
lives are oriented to the supra-personal norms of love 
and honor. Their struggles to make real the mean- 
ing of clear and open love in the midst of the limita- 
tions of circumstance and errors of self-will only 
serve to make more evident the “existence form” of a 
person “grounded in love.”—E. W. Eng. 

1393. von Schumann, H. J. Bedeutung der 
Musik fiir die Tiefenpsychologie. (Meaning of 
music for depth psychology.) Acta psychother. psy- 
chosom. orthopaedagog., 1956, 4, 329-337.—Music is 
important in depth psychology insofar as it exerts an 
emotional influence which cannot be grasped ration- 
ally. Several operas are cited to illustrate the meta- 
physically oriented dreams of blind persons, showing 
how the emotional contents of such dreams may be 
experienced with the aid of music. English and 
French summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


(See also Abstract 1558) 
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1394. Amsler, James Thomas. The identifica- 
tion and measurement of manipulative skills of 
children six, seven, eight, and nine years of age. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 299.—Abstract. 

1395. Barbe, Walter B. A study of the family 
background of the gifted. J. educ. Psychol., 1956, 
47, 302-309.—Family background of 456 subjects, 
drawn from the records of The Psychological Clinic 
of the Cleveland Board of Education, was studied. 
1.Q. ranged from 120 to 164 with a mean of 130.2. 
The group was nearly equally divided by sex. 
Ethnically 2.6% are Negroes and 39% Jewish. Sta- 
tus-wise the family is typically upper middle-class, 
40% in the managerial-professional group. The au- 
thor concludes: “The subjects in this study come 
from about average backgrounds with respect to oc- 
cupational, educational level and marital adjustment 
of the parents.”—B. Kutner. 


1396. Cohen, John; Dearnaley, E. J., & Hansel, 
C. E.M. The addition of subjective probabilities: 
The summation of estimates of success and failure. 
Acta psychol., 1956, 12, 371-380.—Estimates of fail- 
ure made by children aged 9-14 years in undertaking 
a task are dependent on the range within which they 
are made. Under certain conditions, the additive 
theorem appears to hold true of subjective probability 
as it does of mathematical probability—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


1397. English, Horace B. A psicologia da au- 
toridade. (The psychology of authority.) Bol. 
Psicol., 1953-54, 5-6, 22-34.—The origin of the au- 
thority reaction in the infant’s dependency. Iden- 
tification and compliance linked with resistance in 
reacting to the primal authority figure. The influence 
of various kinds of homes on the authority reaction, 
e.g., homes with too little or too much love in the 
authority relation. Authority and authoritarianism. 
The non-democratic character of authority during in- 
fancy. The use of authority in the development of a 
child’s independence of authority—H. B. English. 


1398. Ferguson, Eva Dreigurs. The effect of 
sibling competition and alliance on level of aspira- 
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tion, expectation, and performance. Dissertation 


Abstr., 1957, 17, 406.—Abstract. 

1399. Foissin, Henri. La mére et l'enfant. Acta 
psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1956, 4, 357- 
372.—So significant is the early mother-child rela- 
tionship in the formation of the child’s psychological 
structure that it might be considered a prolongation 
of physiological pregnancy. The maternal relation 
is not consciously realized by the mother, hence is 
not open to conscious alteration or influence on her 
part. The mother’s psychological health safeguards 


best the normal psychosomatic development of her 
English and German summaries.—G. Rubin- 


child. 
Rabson. 

1400. Frankenstein, Carl. Structural factors in 
the anxiety of the child. Acta psychol., 1956, 12, 
301-325.—Anxiety is a reaction to the aggressiveness 
of forces threatening the wholeness of the ego by 
demanding development and forcing the ego out of its 
actual state into an unknown future; it is also a re- 
action to the danger of the ego being attracted and 
swallowed up by forces of the past. Dream-images 
causing anxiety should be interpreted as concretiza- 
tions of structural facts and processes. The basic 
dichotomy of life is the structural polarity of the 
tendencies toward staticness and expansion. Fear 
differs from anxiety, not in essence, but only in de- 
gree of ego-participation. Educational conclusions 
are drawn from these theses.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1401. Goodman, Ruth De Forest. The forma- 
tion of organized response patterns in children 
using simultaneous and successive presentation of 
stimuli. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 176.—Ab- 
stract. 

1402. Gredler, Gilbert Rugg. Ethnocentrism in 
adolescents: a study of certain aspects of cogni- 
tive and affective characteristics. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 302.—Abstract. 

1403. Hawkes, Glen R. The child in the family. 
Marriage Fam. Living, 1957, 19, 46-51.—After sum- 
marizing our past theories, the writer asks “Do we 
really have a body of knowledge about children in 
families growing out of research? The answer is 
mostly no... . To understand the child as a member 
of the family we have to examine that child as an 
active part of that family, with opportunity to inter- 
act, and thus develop a sense of self.” The inter- 
action variables are (1) Affectional family relation- 
ships, (2) control of behavior, and (3) acceptance 
of individuality and family unity.—M. M. Gillet. 


1404. Hunt, Lucille Aust. Factors related to 
children’s clothing preferences. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 171.—Abstract. 

1405. Kluge, Robert Botts. Development tasks: 
Middle adolescent peer culture tasks as observed 
in two selected environments, a high school and 
a community youth center. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 565.—Abstract. 

1406. Koupernik, C. Le developpement du nour- 
risson: Normes, techniques et hypothéses de tra- 
vail. (The development of the infant: Norms, tech- 
niques, and working hypotheses.) £volut. Psychiat., 
1956, No. 3, 613-630.—Clinical examination of chil- 
dren should include references to physiological and 
cultural norms. However, this data must be tem- 
pered by a clinically sensitive awareness of individ- 
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ual differences. Moreover, family structure and in- 
terpersonal relationships must be understood, par- 
ticularly the bond between mother and child. This is 
emphasized by a quote from Balzac who marked that 
the science of the mother is comprised of unspoken, 
affective communication. Throughout the discussion, 
psychoanalysts are accused of having slighted the im- 
portance of direct observation in child study.—L. A. 
Ostlund. 

1407. Lakin, Martin. Assessment of significant 
role attitudes in primiparous mothers by means of 
a modification of the TAT. Psychosom. Med., 1957, 
19, 50-60.—"Stories told (about 8 specially developed 
pictures) by mothers of colicky infants, and stories 
told by mothers of normal, well-adjusted infants were 
quantitatively compared with respect to 5 dimensions 
of attitudes toward female role functions and family 
relationships.” In general the mothers of the colicky 
infants (experimental group) scored low while the 
mothers in the control group scored high. Significant 
differences (.01 level) were found with reference 
to themes relating to feelings of acceptance-rejection 
of the female role, feelings of adequacy-inadequacy in 
the role, attitudes toward S’s own marriage, and 
“motherliness.” ‘The 2 groups, 20 Ss in each, differed 
at the .05 level with regard to “their accounts of rela- 
tionships with their own parents.”—L. A. Pennington. 

1408. McDonald, Frederick Joseph. Factors re- 
lated to moral judgments of children. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 95—96.—Abstract. 

1409. Merin, Sidney Julius. The influence of 
sociometric classification on the predictability of 
children’s behavior. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
398-399.—Ahbstract. 

1410. Minnesota University. General Extension 
Division. Center for Continuation Study. Con- 
ference on the teaching of child development in 
the college curriculum. Minneapolis: Author, 1957. 
v, 37 p.—The papers cover a historical view of child 
development; the psychological approach; the teach- 
ing of child development; recent research, especially 
in relation to perception, anxiety, and parent-child 
relations; and the current controversies in the field 
of child development. An appendix contains a 23- 
page manual of forms for child observation. The 
program, registrants to the conference, as well as 
resource materials lists and bibliographical data are 
also included.—P. D. Leedy. 

1411. Moreno, J. L., & Moreno, Florence B. 
Spontaneity theory of child development. Soci- 
ometry, 1956, 18, 393-411.—“This paper presents 
[with reservations] a hypothesis regarding the de- 
velopment of the human infant from the situation at 
birth until he has found the first safe anchorage in 
the new world. The hypothesis uses ideas like spon- 
taneity, locus nascendi, warming-up process, spon- 
taneous act, act-hunger, role-playing, and auxiliary 
ego in order to construct new concepts such as the 
matrix of identity and the first universe.”—H. P. 
Shelley. 

1412. Northway, Mary L., & Detweiler, Joyce. 
Children’s perception of friends and non-friends. 
Sociometry, 1956, 18, 527-531.—Thirty-two seventh 
grade girls responded to a sociometric test and also 
rated themselves and two “friends” and seven “indif- 
ferents” on ten personality traits. Friends were rated 
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higher than self; indifferents lower. We perceive 
people in terms of their social value to us—H. P. 
Shelley. 

1413. Northway, Mary L., & Rooks, Margaret 
McCallum. Creativity and sociometric status in 
children. Sociometry, 1956, 18, 450-457.—Thirty 
nursery school and kindergarten children were given 
a standard sociometric test and the McCallum form 
board test of creativity. The results support the hy- 
pothesis that creativity is positively related to socio- 
metric status —H. P. Shelley. 


1414. Perkins, Hugh Victor, Jr. A study of 
selected factors influencing perceptions of and 
changes in children’s self-concepts. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 567.—Abstract. 


1415. Piaget, Jean. The child and modern phys- 
ics. Sci. Amer., 1957, 196(3), 46-51.—Reports vari- 
ous studies with small children interpreted as reveal- 
ing their concepts of objects, space, time, causality 
and velocity. From these, with particular elabora- 
tion of the latter, a means for collaboration of physics 
and psychology was suggested.—/. S. Wolf. 

1416. Rexford, Eveoleen N., & van Amerongen, 
Suzanne Taets. The influence of unsolved ma- 
ternal oral conflicts upon impulsive acting out in 
young children. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 
75-87.—Four mothers of aggressive asocial young 
children are described, women who share the central 
conflict of unsolved oral needs. Because of their un- 
met oral-dependent wishes, these women feel chroni- 
cally deprived and cannot give a consistently satisfy- 
ing milieu to their children. In the discussion, George 
FE. Gardner commends the authors’ search for com- 
parative items in the individual case studies. He is 
especially impressed with the recognition of the col- 
lateral or additive effects of environmental factors be- 
yond the home in keeping the repetitive cycle of 
antisocial behavior going.—R. E. Perl. 

1417. Résler, H.-D. Uber das Behalten von 
Handlungen schwachsinniger und normaler Kin- 
der. (On the retention of acts by feeble-minded and 
normal children.) Z. Psychol., 1955, 158, 161-231.— 
Using the Zeigarnik test younger normal as well as 
feeble-minded children show no differences as regards 
the number of tasks retained. There is a marked 
difference however in the kind of acts reproduced. 
In differentiated goal-tasks, normal children retain 
the incompleted tasks best in a ratio of 2:1. Feeble- 
minded children retain completed and incompleted 
tasks equally well (1:1). Imbecilic children retain 
the completed tasks best (1:2). In primitive serial 
tasks normal children retain completed and incom- 
pleted tasks equally well (1:1); feeble-minded chil- 
dren retain the incompleted tasks better (2:1); im- 
becilic children retain the incompleted tasks slightly 
better (1.4:1).—K. M. Newman. 


1418. Schneider, Elieber. Formacao da per- 
sonalidade e disciplina. (Personality formation and 
discipline.) Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Janeiro, 1956, 
6(9-10), 8-12.—-Discipline is necessary for the so- 
cialization of children. It should be applied within 
the framework of a loving relationship and fitted to 
the developmental stage of the child—J. M. Salazar. 

1419. Sheviakov, Geoge V., Redl, Fritz, & Rich- 
ardson, Sybil K. Discipline for today’s children 
and youth. (Rev. ed.) Washington, D. C.: Na- 
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tional Education Association, 1956. iv, 64 p. $1.00. 
—Definitions of discipline and the 6 stages in human 
development from infancy to “socialized” adult where 
discipline is based on devotion to humanitarian ideals 
and becomes “self-direction.” Explanation of the 
teacher’s part in educating for self-discipline, with 
the individual and with “the group.” Many concrete 
illustrations of actual problems, their causes and the 
solution. Particular emphasis upon the true meaning 
of “technical skill,” which is not the result of “a bag 
full of tricks and devices."—M. M. Gillet. 

1420. Slettehaugh, Thomas C. Children’s re- 
sponses to three-dimensional abstract ceramic 
forms, a developmental analysis. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 284.—Abstract. 

1421. Syverson, Genevieve Bergetta. An analy- 
sis of the numbers and sources of crying incidents 
of certain groups of kindergarten children. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 111-112.—Abstract. 

1422. Tatum, Carl D. The influence of par- 
ental acceptance on selected self factors in chil- 
dren. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 97.—Abstract. 

1423. Thomae, Hans. (Ed.) Die Periodik im 
kindlichen Verhalten. (Periodicity in children’s be- 
havior.) Géttingen, Germany: Hogrefe, Verlag fir 
Psychologie, 1957. 154 p.—A free play situation was 
chosen for the observation of periodicity in children’s 
behavior. Periodicity is defined as the repeated oc- 
currence of certain events in approximately equal time 
periods, e.g., returning to the same place, playing the 
same game again, change of periods of activity and 
rest, etc. Lehr investigated the behavior of 1—2-year- 
old children, Erfmann observed 2-4-year-old and 
Thomae 


Schapitz worked with 46-year-old children. 
develops the theoretical framework for the empirical 
studies and discusses the application of the results for 
play-therapy and education in school and home.—W. 
J. Koppitz. 

1424. Walters, James; Stromberg, Frances Ire- 


land, & Lonian, Geraldine. Perceptions concern- 
ing development of responsibility in young chil- 
dren. Elem. Sch. J., 1957, 57, 209-216.—A schedule 
consisting of approximately 150 items was designed 
to measure perceptions concerning the acceptance of 
responsibility by young children. Following a dis- 
cussion of the administration of the instrument, its 
reliability, and the results of the study, the authors 
compare the perception of specialists in child develop- 
ment with those of white and Negro mothers and with 
those of single women.—S. M. Amatora. 


(See also Abstracts 1167, 1236, 1242, 1280, 1303, 
1357, 1368, 1382, 1489, 1602, 1629, 1802, 1832, 
1924, 1927, 1956, 1983, 2108) 
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1425. Ofslager, Norman William Henry. The 
social participation of retired men in formal or- 
ganizations. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 183-184. 
—Abstract. 

1426. Shock, Nathan W. Trends in gerontology. 
(2nd ed.) Stanford: Stanford Univer. Press, 1957. 
viii, 214 p. $4.50.—This edition (see 25: 5222) char- 
acterizes new developments in gerontology. It treats 
of trends in population, employment and retirement, 
income, health, living conditions, education, commu- 
nity services, research and research potential. A 
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recommendation for a coordinated research institute 
is made. Extensive references—D. T. Herman. 


1427. Taylor, John Samuel. How farm opera- 
tors view retirement: A study of retirement atti- 
tudes and plans and the effect of the recent exten- 
sion of social security to farmers. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 423-424.—Abstract. 


1428. Tibbits, Clark. (Ed.) Aging in the mod- 
ern world: Selections from the literature of aging 
for pleasure and instruction. Ann Arbor: Univer. 
Michigan, 1957. 246 p.—A collection of short selec- 
tions and papers from a variety of sources in Western 
literature bearing on the problems of aging. This 
volume is designed as a reading supplement for group 
discussions.—D. T. Herman. 


1429. Tibbitts, Clark, & Donahue, Wilma. Ag- 
ing in the modern world: A handbook for group 
members. Ann Arbor: Univer. Michigan, 1957. 
175 p.—Ten essays by various specialists on phases 
of the problems of aging are presented for participants 
in group discussions. Essays present informational 
and orientational background preparatory to partici- 
pation in group discussions on social implications, 
achievement, health, cultures, family life, ete —D. T. 
Herman. 


1430. Tibbits, C., Donahue, W. Aging in the 
modern world: Guidebook for leaders. Ann Ar- 
bor: Univer. Michigan, 1957. iv, 68 p.—This guide- 
book is for a planned series of group discussions on 
problems of aging. Developed with the assistance of 
the Fund for Adult Education, the guidebook is di- 
vided into five parts: aging in the modern world, 
nature and content, your leadership, mechanics and 
materials, and session guides. A leader’s discussion 
guide for ten sessions is presented—D. 7. Herman. 


1431. Webber, Irving Leonard. A sociological 
analysis of the health status of older people in 
selected counties of peninsular Florida. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1957, 17, 424.—Abstract. 


1432. Webber, Irving L. (Ed.) Services for the 
aging. Gainesville: Univer. Florida Press, 1957. 
xx, 159 p. $2.50.—15 papers concerned with com- 
munity, home and institutional services for the aged 
are presented as the 7th annual conference report of 
the University of Florida Institue of Gerontology.— 
D. T. Herman. 


(See also Abstracts 1525, 1629, 1704) 
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1433. Adler, Franz. The value concept in so- 
ciology. Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 62, 272-279.— 
“Values may be seen as absolutes, as inherent in ob- 
jects, as present within man, and as identical with 
his behavior. Absolutes are inaccessible to science. 
Values in objects cannot be discovered apart from 
human behavior relating to the objects. Internal 
states cannot be observed apart from action. Thus, 
what people do is all that can be known about their 
values. The meaning of an action can be grasped 
without recouse to any other kind of value concept 
if meaning is understood as the probability of other 
events preceding, accompanying, or following it. 
Norms can be seen as sets of verbal and non-verbal 
behavior.”—H. P. Shelley. 
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1434. Alpert, Harry. Social science, social psy- 
chology, and the National Science Foundation. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 95-98.—The approach 
of the National Science Foundation to the social sci- 
ences is characterized as “exploratory, experimental 
and pragmatic. The social sciences have been given 
opportunity to demonstrate concretely their practical 
role in the solution of operating and policy questions. 

. This experience with a limited social science 
program, developing in intimate relationship with the 
natural sciences, has provided a firm basis for con- 
sideration by the Foundation of appropriate next 
steps in achieving that effective integration of the 
natural and social sciences which will enhance the 
contribution of all the sciences to the national well- 
being.” —S. J. Lachman. 

1435. Berkowitz, Leonard. Personality and 
group position. Sociometry, 1956, 19, 210-222.— 
Ten highly ascendant male Ss and ten low ascendant 
male Ss (defined by score on the Guilford-Zimmer- 
man Temperament Survey and observed behavior) 
plus 20 moderately ascendant Ss participated in four 
man problem-solving groups using a “star” pattern 
communication network. In five groups a high as- 
cendant S was in the center position with a low as- 
cendant in the perimeter; in the rest of the groups 
the positions of the high and low ascendant Ss were 
reversed. Differences in the behavior of low and high 
ascendant Ss in the center position disappeared after 
the third problem. The results are interpreted in 
terms of situational factors evoking responses differ- 
entially located in a response hierarch. Differences 
in “job satisfaction” are also related to ascendance.— 
H. P. Shelley. 

1436. Berlo, David Kenneth. Allocation of pro- 
cedural responsibilities as determinant of group 
productivity and satisfaction. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 418-419.—Abstract. 


1437. Bertine, Eleanor. 
in the family, in friendship, in love. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1958. xvii, 237 p. $4.50.—Con- 
tents: The Family, The Individual and the Group, 
Men and Women, Marriage, The Story of An Anima 
Projection, Friendship. ‘The author outlines the use- 
fulness of dreams in solving problems and illustrates 
the problems that arise in our efforts to “relate’’ to 
others and points out the causes of emotional injuries. 
Overlapping of causes is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. Influences from the group (social set, class, 
party, community, and the entire civilization). Man 
is a social animal subject to the “influence of the col- 
lective . . . from a level far below the conscious, .. . 
fulfilling his life as a matter of free choice. ... Men 
seek experience, ... woman... wants love, under- 
standing and depth of communion that make for a 
unique personal relationship. . . . Marriage is a long 
term relationship that demands a continuous process 
of overcoming the separative egotisms."—M. M. 
Gillet. 

1438. Birks, G. A. Towards a science of social 
relations. II. Brit. J. Phil. Sci., 1956, 7, 206-211.— 
The author concludes that a new system of concepts 
relating to man’s social behavior can be derived from 
analysis of simple human behavior at the rational 
level. A distinction is drawn between the objective 
world and the subjective world. When the subjective 
world proves incompatible with observed facts, it 
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changes by a series of discontinuous jumps. Discon- 
tinuous activity is creative, producing a new subjec- 
tive world, a new objective world or both—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 

1439. Blitsten, Dorothy R. Forms of social or- 
ganization. Autonomous Groups Bull., 1955, 11(1), 
1-8.—Under the term “social organization” a con- 
tinuum of four categories of organization forms is 
subsumed: (1) pairs; (2) groups; (3) systems; and 
(4) societies. Each category is distinguished by: 
(1) the number of persons organized, (2) the obli- 
gations of members, (3) the services provided for 
members, (4) the arrangements required to achieve 
and maintain each organizational form. It is inap- 
propriate to apply the term group indiscriminately to 
all four categories—A. W. Halpin. 

1440. Borgatta, Edgar F., Cottrell, Leonard S., 
Jr., & Meyer, Henry J. On the dimensions of 
group behavior. Sociometry, 1956, 19, 223-240.— 
Three conclusions are reached: (1) the need for 
using “marker” variables, i.e., variables which are 
identical in manifest definition and which can tie one 
analysis to another; (2) the need in empirical data 
to manageable proportions; and (3) “studies must be 
replicated and . . . oriented to the testing of gen- 
erality of findings as well as their stability.” “... 
the tools are developed; the shortcomings of theory 
and research are evident, and the opportunity now 
exists for replicating and cumulative research.”— 
H. P. Shelley. 

1441. Brehm, Jack, & Festinger, Leon. Pres- 
sures toward uniformity of performance in groups. 
Hum, Relat., 1957, 10, 85-91.—The ability to make 
accurate judgments of others was controlled so as to 


produce high, middle and low accuracy persons. It 
was predicted from the Festinger theory that an in- 
crease in the importance of judgments would be in- 


terpreted as a uniformity pressure. This was dem- 
onstrated by alterations in confidence about one’s 
judgments and also alterations in rating scores as- 
signed to others.—R. A. Littman. 

1442. da Cunha Pereira, Ilza. O conceito de 
nivel de aspiracao na psicologia moderna. (The 
level of aspiration concept in modern psychology.) 
Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Janeiro, 1956, 6(11-12), 13- 
19.—There are 2 types of factors of great importance 
in the study of the level of aspiration: the situational 
and the general cultural factors. Among the first one 
may mention the order of presentation of the tasks, 
the frequency of success and failure, etc. Among 
the second, the level reached by the group the in- 
dividual belongs to, social class, etc—J. M. Salazar. 

1443. Dittes, James E., & Kelley, Harold H. 
Effects of different conditions of acceptance upon 
conformity to group norms. /. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 53, 100-107.—“In experimental groups of 
Ss, 2 different norms were developed: one concerning 
a social value judgment; the other, a simple per- 
ceptual judgment. The Ss were experimentally made 
to feel different degrees of being accepted by the other 
members and were then given opportunities and in- 
centives to deviate from the norms. Subsequent con- 
formity, participation, and attitudes toward the group 
were studied in relation to the different conditions of 
acceptance. The results point to 2 contrasting pat- 
terns of conformity evolved by different conditions of 
acceptance. The first appears to consist of a high 
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degree of genuine adherence to the norms. ... The 
second pattern is marked by high conformity only 
under public conditions.”—4. S. Tamkin. 


1444. Dodd, Stuart Carter. The transact model. 
Sociometry, 1956, 18, 688-703.—“This paper outlines 
our general transact model in six dimensions as an 
operationally defined and testable theory of social 
action.” It not only describes behavior but predicts 
it. The theory is tested in an experiment in the class- 
room with high accuracy.—H. P. Shelley. 

1445. Drucker, Melvin Bruce. “Authority” and 
“ingroup” standards, and conformity behavior. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 687-688.—Abstract. 


1446. Fiedler, Fred E. Leader attitudes and 
group effectiveness. Urbana, Ill.: Univer. Lllinois 
Press, 1958. 69 p. $1.75.—This is the final report 
of a six-year research project sponsored by the Office 
of Naval Research aimed at the development of a 
theory regarding the part which interpersonal per- 
ception plays in making groups productive. Tech- 
niques for the measurement of interpersonal percep- 
tion were developed. Subject groups for the experi- 
mental work included fraternity men, ROTC cadets, 
athletic teams, bomber and tank crews, steel shop em- 
ployees, and farm supply cooperatives. Results show 
that in order to predict the group's productivity, the 
leader must have two attributes: (1) he must be ac- 
ceptable to his followers and (2) he must maintain 
a certain amount of psychological distance from his 
men, and especially from his key subordinates. In- 
terpersonal relations can be measured by means of 
sociometric devices and Assumed Similarity scores. 
39 references.—C. G. Browne. 

1447. Fink, Raymond. Some social psychologi- 
cal factors in stability of response in attitude sur- 
veys. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 180-181.—Ab- 
stract. 

1448. Goffman, Erving. Embarrassment and 
social organization. Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 62, 264—- 
271.—“Embarrassment, a possibility in every face-to- 
face encounter, demonstrates some generic properties 
of interaction. It occurs whenever an individual is 
felt to have projected incompatible definitions of him- 
self before those present. These projections do not 
occur at random or for psychological reasons but at 
certain places in a social establishment where incom- 
patible principles of social organization prevail. In 
the forestalling of conflict between these principles, 
embarrassment has its social function.’—H. P. 
Shelley. 

1449. Hall, D. M. Dynamics of group action. 
Danville, Ill.: Interstate, 1957. 240 p. $3.95.—This 
book deals “with both the theory and practice of those 
many situations in which people try to work out their 
problems together,” namely with organizing and co- 
ordinating group activities. Section I gives answers 
to the question Why groups fail? Section II is de- 
voted to the problem What holds us together? In 
Section III the author considers the skills needed by 
groups in solving their problems. Section IV speaks 
about the problems of group growth and maturity. 
Numerous appendices contain such materials for lead- 
ers as discussion outlines, check sheets, evaluation 
forms, and the like—M. Choynowski. 


1450. Harlow, Rex F. Social science in public 
relations: A survey and analysis of social science 
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literature bearing upon the practice of public rela- 
tions. New York: Harper, 1957. xiii, 203 p. $3.50. 
—A survey and analysis of the literature of eco- 
nomics, sociology, anthropology, psychology, political 
science, and other social sciences, and an attempt to 
elucidate that literature’s meaning for the effective 
practice of public relations. Special attention is paid 
to the communication system between public rela- 
tions men and the public. The principal effort of the 
public relations man is toward shaping attitudes and 
opinions of the public. Thus, the field of public rela- 
tions becomes a practical laboratory for testing social 
scientific hypotheses.—R. M. Frumkin. 

1451. Harvey, O. J. An experimental investiga- 
tion of negative and positive relations between 
small groups through judgmental indices. Soci- 
ometry, 1956, 19, 201-209.—74 individuals in 4 pairs 
of friendly and 4 pairs of antagonistic groups par- 
ticipated in an experimental investigation of the 
effects of negative and positive group relations upon 
judgments of the performance of group members. 
The presence of an antagonistic group (1) increases 
the positive correlation between in-group status and 
discrepancy in judgments; and (2) results in over- 
estimation of the performance of unfriendly group 
members. The presence of a friendly group produces 
no differential effects. The results are discussed in 
terms of the increased solidarity of in-groups inter- 
acting with antagonistic groups and the usefulness of 
the technique in the indirect assessment of attitudes. 
—H. P. Shelley. 

1452. Infield, Henrik F. A common basic pos- 


tulate of sociometry and the sociology of coopera- 


tion. Sociometry, 1956, 18, 585-586.—Equal par 
ticipation as a postulate of sociometry’s social phi- 
losophy is related to equitable participation as a chief 
postulate of organized cooperation in our times. Se- 
lected cooperative efforts in western civilization are 
briefly examined.—H. P. Shelley. 

1453. Kariel, Henry S. Democracy unlimited: 
Kurt Lewin’s field theory. Amer. /. Sociol., 1956, 
62, 280-289.—“Kurt Lewin’s theories of human 
knowledge, the social field, and the role of leader- 
ship in society reveal that his obvious humanitarian 
interests bore no relation to his methodology. He 
committed himself to the increasingly familiar experi- 
mental approach that values a power field with func 
tionally related and thoroughly interdependent com- 
ponents. Using this field as model, he graded exist- 
ing social orders as to the degree of integration of 
their parts—designating the most fully integrated as 
democratic. The maintenance of a democratic field 
requires leadership qualities which will create a mood 
by which consensus and maximum productive co- 
operation are achieved. To exalt this function of 
leadership is to disparage institutions for the adjust- 
ment of interests which liberal-democratic theory has 
traditionally supported.”"—H. P. Shelley. 

1454. Loomis, Charles, & Loomis, Zona. A case 
of failure in the achievement of goals. Sociometry, 
1956, 18, 558-582.—One of the “Action Groups” at 
the National Training Laboratory for Group Develop- 
ment is the subject of this essay which attempts to 
explain why none of the trained leaders for the group 
succeeded. The group itself showed considerable 
disintegration and its members showed, in some cases, 
serious signs of stress. Interpretation is made in 
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terms of “. . . the function of institutions for normal 
processes of living and learning.”—H. P. Shelley. 

1455. Lanning, Frank W. Selected factors of 
group interaction and their relation with leader- 
ship performance. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
671-672.—Abstract. 


1456. Lundberg, George A. Sociometry’s con- 
tribution to objectivity in the social sciences. 
Sociometry, 1956, 18, 480-496.—“Sociometry de- 
veloped as a major movement in the social sciences 
by addressing itself to the task of objectifying some 
of the more recondite and fundamental of the areas 
hitherto regarded as beyond the reach of the meth- 
ods of objective science.” It attempted to “ 
separate out from the multitude of personal impres- 
sions, feelings, intuitions, hunches, revelations, and so 
forth, these views of the world which are subject to 
corroboration by other qualified observers, and which 
make possible prediction of future events.”—H. P. 
Shelley. 

1457. Maisonneuve, Jean. Gravitation affective 
et caractérisation d’autrui dans les petits groupes. 
(Affective attraction and the characterization of 
others in small groups.) Année psychol., 1956, 56, 
397-410.—The mutual characterization of group 
members depends more on collective than on inter- 
individual factors. In a given cultural and axiologic 
context, favorable or unfavorable qualifications, for 
the larger number of personality traits, correspond 
to the degree of popularity of group members. Re- 
sults seem to imply the existence of collective norms 
in the perception of others, exercised almost inde- 
pendently of the individual preferences of the group. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1458. Moreno, J. L. The sociometric school and 


the science of man. Sociometry, 1956, 18, 271-291. 
—The development and present status of sociometry 
are discussed under the following headings: (1) the 
aim of sociometry; (2) sociometric method; (3) 
sociometric categories; (4) sociometric techniques; 
(5) the sociometric experiment; (6) sociometry of 
the community; (7) sociometry of communication; 
(8) sociometry in education; (9) sociometry in in- 
dustry; (10) sociometry in the armed forces; (11) 
reductionism in the sociometric research design. 
Comments are made concerning criticisms of soci- 
ometry and the sociometric movement.—H. P. Shelley. 


1459. Nehnevajsa, Jiri. Sociometry: Decades 
of growth. Sociometry, 1956, 18, 304-351.—The de- 
velopment and present state of sociometry is reviewed 
under topic heads ranging from its origins in Vienna 
under Moreno to sociometric therapy, from soci- 
ometric data collecting, matrix and probabilistic analy- 
sis to a discussion of the sociometrists—H. P. 
Shelley. 


1460. Pock, John Clarence. The influence of 
controlled structure and composition upon per- 
formance and self-conception in task-oriented 
groups: A laboratory study. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 419-420.—Abstract. 


1461. Raven, Bertram H., & Rietsema, Jan. The 
effects of varied clarity of group goal and group 
path upon the individual and his relation to his 
group. Hum. Relat., 1957, 10, 29-45.—By the use 
of tape recordings standardized manipulation of a 
work-groups perception of the clarity of their goals 
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and paths was undertaken. Where clarity was mini- 
mal, disinterest in task and hostility were greater 
relative to high clarity. In addition, feelings of group 
belongingness and sympathy for group emotions were 
greater in the high clarity group.—R. A. Littman. 

1462. Rogers, Maria. A plea for the study of 
autonomy. Sociometry, 1956, 18, 497-500.—Since 
“.. . the only counterpoise to centralized autocratic 
power is the dispersed power of social groups, it is 
incumbent upon social scientists who feel strongly 
about a free society to study the factor of autonomy.” 
—H. P. Shelley. 

1463. Rosenbaum, Milton E. The effect of 
stimulus and background factors on the volunteer- 
ing response. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 53, 
118-121.—“Deriving its orientation from Helson’s 
theory of adaptation level, the present experiment 
elaborates the former by systematically studying the 
contribution of the stimulus in the immediate focus 
of attention in conjunction with presentation of back- 
ground stimuli in the form of the responses of other 
people. The general plan of the study called for 
creating test situations within which invitations to 
participate in a psychological experiment that varied 
in strength were tendered to Ss after they had seen 
the reaction of another person to the same request, 
with the observed reaction also being subjected to 
systematic variation.” The Ss were 135 males using 
a university library. It was found that both stimulus 
and background factors were significantly related to 
the volunteering response.—A. S. Tamkin. 

1464. Segal, Julius. Factors related to the col- 
laboration and resistance behavior of U.S. Army 
PWs in Korea. Geo. Washington Univ. HumRRO 
Tech. Rep., 1956, No. 33, ix, 106 p.—Collaborators, 
resisters, and an indeterminate middle group of re- 
patriated PWs were studied to discover determiners 
of their behavior. The roles of abuse, opportunism, 
materialism, idealism, and cohesiveness are evaluated. 
Training for defense against Communist exploitation 
of PWs is outlined.—R. Tyson. 

1465. Shelly, Maynard Wolfe, II. Response se- 
quences in an elementary social situation. The 
investigation of a man-machine system. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1957, 17, 688.—Abstract. 

1466. Stogdill, R. M., & Coons, A. E. (Ed.) 
Leader behavior: Its description and measure- 
ment. Columbus, O.: Ohio State Univer., Bureau of 
Business Research, 1957. xv, 168 p.—A series of 
papers utilizing the Leader Behavior Description 
Questionnaire is presented, most of the experimental 
work being done by members of the Ohio State lead- 
ership studies group. The development of the ques- 
tionnaire using nine hypothesized dimensions is dis- 
cussed and the results of a factorial study on it are 
presented in which two leadership dimensions emerged 
—Consideration and Initiating Structure. The ex- 
perimental studies apply these dimensions to military 
and school settings, Air Force crews, liberal arts 
college departments, school systems, and industrial 
situations. References for each paper and a copy of 
the original list of questionnaire items are included. 
—C. G. Browne. 

1467. Thomas, Edwin John. Effects of role in- 
terdependence and ego strength on group func- 
tioning. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 182.—Ab- 
stract. 
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1468. Vaughan, Willard S., Jr. An investiga- 
tion of turnover as a decision-making process. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 172.—Abstract. 

1469. Zeleny, Leslie D. Validity of a socio- 
metric hypothesis—the function of creativity in 
interpersonal and group relations. Sociometry, 
1956, 18, 439-449.—The findings and conclusions of 
“philosophers and experimental scientists” relevant 
to the sociometric hypothesis that individuals will be 
most creative when their associates in a particular 
activity are of their own choice are reviewed. “The 
sampling of observations cited confirm the probability 
of the hypothesis, at least within the framework of 
free societies like England and America.”—H. P. 
Shelley. 


(See also Abstracts 1060, 1341, 1351, 1354, 1359, 
1392, 1409, 1753, 2045, 2148, 2194) 


Metuops & MEASUREMENTS 


1470. Albig, William. Two decades of opinion 
study: 1936-1956. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1957, 21, 14—- 
22.—Reviewing a sample of the content of the Public 
Opinion Quarterly, the author comments on the pau- 
city of theory, of bold generalizations and keen in- 
sights; the emphasis on attitude study and polling; 
and the tendency toward skepticism about and de- 
nigration of “the common man.”—H. W. Riecken. 

1471. Borgatta, Edgar F., & Cottrell, Leonard 
S., Jr. On the classification of groups. Soci- 
ometry, 1956, 18, 665-678.—Since the question “When 
does a collection of persons become a group?” be- 
comes one of “. . . the degree to which such an ag- 


gregate is characterized by a specified complex of 
variables assumed to be components of ‘groupness,’ ” 
the problem is to identify the basic variables in in- 


teracting collectivities. Measurements on 34 variables 
obtained from 166 three-man laboratory groups were 
factor analyzed. Seven factors are described. The 
results are discussed in terms of the meaning of re- 
sults from laboratory groups, the problem of classi- 
fication of groups, and research potentials—H. P. 
Shelley. 

1472. Burgess, Ernest W., Hoyt, G. Calvin, & 
Manley, Charles R. The construction of scales 
for the measurement of migration after retirement. 
Sociometry, 1956, 18, 616-623.—Tentative and pre- 
liminary findings indicate the importance of a five- 
point scale for measuring motivations in migration. 
Economics and mobility appear to be two motivations 
involved in retirement migration. The scales may 
also be used to make a comparative study of motiva- 
tion for migration of different age groups.—H. P. 
Shelley. 

1473. Congalton, A. A., & Kirton, M. J. Public 
opinion and the United Nations. Victoria Univer. 
Coll, Publ. Psychol., 1955, No. 6, ix, 116 p.—A sur- 
vey dealing with attitudes toward the United Nations 
was conducted among residents of Wellington, New 
Zealand in March 1954. Among the results are the 
following: (1) 85% of the respondents indicated posi- 
tive interest in the UN; (2) Of the specialized 
agencies, greatest interest was expressed in UNES- 
CO, while of the principle organs, greatest interest 
was expressed in the International Court of Justice 
and the Security Council; (3) Males and higher oc- 
cupational status groups were more interested in and 
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knew more about the UN than females and members 
of lower occupational status groups.—S. E. Newman. 


1474. Criswell, Joan H. Sociometric measure- 
ments: Some practical advantages and new de- 
velopments. Sociometry, 1956, 18, 639-647.—". . . 
attention [is called] to practical aspects of sociometric 
procedures and to some new research contributions 
intended to increase the usefulness of sociometry. It 
is my hope that better group assessment and interac- 
tion can be achieved through the use of these meas- 
ures of social transparency, role discrepancy, as- 
sumed similarity, need satisfaction, social status, and 
compatibility.”"—H. P. Shelley. 

1475. Crossley, Archibald M. Early days of 
public opinion research. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1957, 
21, 159-164.—This article is an anecdotal account 
of the antecedents and first instances of many of the 
institutions and procedures of contemporary com- 
mercial polling, covering events back to 1910-20. It 
incorporates many personal experiences of the author 
and concludes with his views on the slow progress 
made in opinion research and on probable future 
growth.—H. W. Riecken. 


1476. Dohrenwend, Barbara S., & Richardson, 
Stephen A. Analysis of the interviewer’s behavior. 
Human Organization, 1956, 15(2), 29-32.—A schema 
for classifying interviews is offered as an aid in 
training students to improve their techniques by 
analysis of recordings of their own interviews. The 
classification deals with the extent of an interviewer's 
control of topics, his restriction of length and con- 
tent of an informant’s responses, and his suggestion 
of the informant’s responses.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


1477. Gallup, George. The changing climate 
for public opinion research. Publ. Opin. Quart., 
1957, 21, 23-27.—-Surveying briefly the varying for- 
tunes of his public opinion poll over the years, the 
author points out that, in general, polling has met 
with acceptance from the public, and heavy criticism 
from social scientists, politicians, and journalists.— 
H. W. Riecken. 


1478. Hansen, Morris H., & Steinberg, Joseph. 
Control of errors in surveys. Biometrics, 1956, 12, 

2-474.—While there are potential sources of error 
at every stage in the survey procedure, the present 
discussion is limited primarily to the errors arising 
in the collection process. The control procedures 
used in one continuing survey, the monthly Current 
Population Survey, are described and discussed. Se- 
lection, training, supervision and quality control check 
procedures are described in addition to some em- 
pirical studies of sources of data collection errors.— 
R. L. McCornack. 


1479. Harris, Louis. Election polling and re- 
search. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1957, 21, 108-116.—This 
critical evaluation of the contributions that pre-elec- 
tion polling has made to substantive political knowl- 
edge and to the methodology of social research asserts 
nearly a dozen generalizations about American elec- 
toral behavior. The author takes stands on such 
practical problems as question wording, “don’t know” 
responses and non-voting. He defends his categorical 
objection to pre-election predictions and concludes by 
listing 9 areas of substantive problems and a smaller 
number of methodological issues on which further re- 
search is needed.—H. W. Riecken. 
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1480. Hildum, Donald C., & Brown, Roger W. 
Verbal reinforcement and interviewer bias. /. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 53, 108-111.—The rela- 
tive effectiveness of the responses “Good” and “Mm- 
hmm” as a reinforcer was ascertained by an experi- 
ment taking the form of an attitude survey conducted 
by telephone. The interviewer asked questions con- 
cerning the Harvard philosophy of General Educa- 
tion, revealing a bias for or against the philosophy by 
his reactions to the answers of the interviewees. 1 
Ss were assigned at random to each of 4 experimental 
groups. For 2 groups the reinforcement was “Mm- 
hmm,” pronounced after pro General Education an- 
swers for one group, and after anti answers for the 
other. For the remaining 2 groups, the reinforcement 
was “Good.” “Good” proved to bias the results ob- 
tained while “Mm-hmm’” did not. Replication pro- 
duced similar results, which were compared with those 
obtained by other experiments, and the implications 
for the clinical and opinion interview were discussed. 
—A. S. Tamkin. 

1481. Hyman, Herbert H. Toward a theory of 
public opinion. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1957, 21, 54-60. 
—The development of even modest theories of public 
opinion is attributable in part to: (1) discontinuities 
in the study of particular content areas because. of the 
tendency to poll on transient issues of the day at the 
expense of systematic description; (2) consequent in- 
attention to the social determinants of opinion forma- 
tion and change; (3) restricting polling to adults with 
the result that the genesis of opinions and its relation 
to socialization processes is not known. Things are 


not all dark, however, for cross-cultural comparative 
studies of opinion and data on social group determi- 


nants of opinion are encouraging developments. More 
work is needed on developing indices of public opin- 
ion distribution, and in research on the normative 
relation of opinion to political processes——H. W. 
Riecken. 

1482. Janis, Irving L., & Fields, Peter B. A be- 
havioral assessment of persuasibility: Consistency 
of individual differences. Sociometry, 1956, 19, 
241-259.—A behavioral test of persuasibility is de- 
scribed involving “. . . measuring the opinion changes 
evoked when subjects are exposed to a series of ten 
persuasive communications, varying widely in topic 
and type of persuasive appeal.” Based upon responses 
of 185 high-school students, the test has a reliability 
of .81. A factor analysis of the intercorrelations of 
the ten subtests indicates a general factor of per- 
suasibility not wholly specific to the content of the 
communication or the type of appeal and reflected in 
reversals of previously influenced opinions when ex- 
posed to communications directed toward an opposing 
stand.—H. P. Shelley. 

1483. Katona, George. Public opinion and eco- 
nomic research. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1957, 21, 117- 
128.—Beginning with a brief history of survey re- 
search applications to economic questions, the author 
successively comments on the need for and usefulness 
of surveys of individual and family economic behavior 
and opinion; reports some of the relationships that 
have been discovered between attitudinal and _be- 
havioral variables in the area of consumer spending 
and saving; delineates the predictive value of eco- 
nomic attitudes; and discusses the contributions of 
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the panel method to research on economic behavior.— 
H. W. Riecken. 


1484. Katz, Leo, & Powell, James H. Measure- 
ment of the tendency toward reciprocation of 
choice. Sociometry, 1956, 18, 659-665.—Indices for 
the evaluation of the strength of the tendency toward 
reciprocation of choice in the case of both a fixed and 
a free choice situation are presented. An example 
is provided from data obtained by Proctor.—H. P. 
Shelley. 

1485. Lasswell, Harold D. The impact of pub- 
lic opinion research on our society. Publ. Opin. 
QOuart., 1957, 21, 33-38.—The chief contributions of 
public opinion research have been in technique rather 
than theory. The author considers how modern opin- 
ion research technique has contributed and can con- 
tribute to “the five operations involved in solving a 
decision problem: the clarification of goal values; the 
reporting of current and historic trends; the analysis 
of determining factors; the projection of future de- 
velopments; and the invention and evaluation of 
policy alternatives. ..."—H. W. Riecken. 


1486. Lazarsfeld, Paul F. Recent developments 
in latent structure analysis. Sociometry, 1956, 18, 
647-6059.—“‘Latent structure analysis is a mathe- 
matical formulation of what might be called the di- 
agnostic process.” It “... is part of a modern trend 
to overcome a pseudo-quantification and to develop 
analytical procedures adequate to the typical quali- 
tative data with which we mostly deal in social re- 
search.” Illustrations are given of the determination 
of trace lines and the location of discrete classes.— 
H. P. Shelley. 


1487. Lazarsfeld, Paul F. Public opinion and 
the classical tradition. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1957, 21, 
39-53.—Modern empiricism has provided many new 
conceptual tools for the study of opinion but has 
slighted some important problems that received at- 
tention in historical and speculative essays on public 
opinion. The gaps between the 2 approaches can 
perhaps be bridged by: conceiving public opinion as 
a distribution of attitudes; studying the “grounds for 
consensus” or enduring value base of social behavior; 
using empirical techniques to test “classical” insights ; 
and preserving the distinction between fact and value 
while not ignoring normative problems.—H. W. 
Riecken. 


1488. Lerner, Daniel. The outlook. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1957, 21, 199-206.—Attempting to forecast 
probable developments in public opinion research, the 
author emphasizes further methodological progress 
and greater theoretical insight. He predicts develop- 
ments in purposive and other special sampling tech- 
niques, in models of societal behavior and in com- 
parative, cross-cultural descriptive studies—H. W. 
Riecken. 

1489. Moreno, J. L., Moreno, Zerka, & Moreno, 
Johnthan. The discovery of the spontaneous man 
with special emphasis upon the technique of role 
reversal. Sociometry, 1956, 18, 411-438.—The meth- 
odology and technique of role reversal is described in 
special reference to its use with infants and children. 
26 hypotheses are listed—H. P. Shelley. 


1490. Murphy, Gardner. New evaluation of 
sociometry. Sociometry, 1956, 18, 293-294.—Over 
the past 20 years sociometry has proven to be not 
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“simply a technical device” but “a new way of view- 
ing human relationships” having significance for so- 
ciety at large as well as for small group theory.— 
H. P. Shelley. 

1491. Nehnevajsa, Jiri. Probability in socio- 
metric analysis. Sociometry, 1956, 18, 678-688.— 
Various forms of probabilistic analysis in sociometry 
are reviewed under the headings: average choice ex- 
pectations, distribution of choices, distribution of iso- 
lates, distribution of mutualities, complex configura- 
tions, and intergroup choices. “The probab,!istic 
equations are models of choice processes when ran- 
domness of choosing is assumed.” Ss actual choice 
behavior can then be described in terms of its devia- 
tion from a chance distribution —H. P. Shelley. 

1492. Nehnevajsa, Jiri. Sociometric universalia. 
Sociometry, 1956, 18, 471-480.—Certain universals 
of sociometry as outlined by Moreno are described. 
They are then evaluated as to their validity and their 
utility. In conclusion, the problem of the relation- 
ship of universalia to relativism is discussed. 19 ref- 
erences.—H. P. Shelley. 

1493. Ohashi, Masao. (Studies of choice be- 
havior and interpersonal perception: I. Perception 
of feelings in others and their choice status.) /ap. 
J. Psychol., 1956, 27, 36-45.—A_ sociometric-like 
choice test, a rating of the perceived sociometric status 
of others, and a rating of the perceived feeling of 
others toward oneself were obtained from 101 female 
and 52 male pupils in Grades 6-9. The higher the 


ranking assigned to another in terms of like-dislike, 
the more that person's status and good feeling toward 


oneself are overestimated. The author interprets the 
interrelationships among choice behavior and inter- 
personal perception in terms of: (1) consistency of 
attitudes; (2) “the functional role of perception in 
action”; and (3) individual conformity to group 
standards—In Japanese. English summary (p. 84- 
85).—J. Lyons. 

1494. Riley, John W., Jr., & Cottrell, Leonard 
S., Jr. Research for psychological warfare. Publ. 
Opin. Quart., 1957, 21, 147-158.—After documenting 
the point that research on psychological warfare dur- 
ing World War II concentrated on immediate opera- 
tional problems and that research on broad, funda- 
mental questions did not thrive, the authors suggest 
7 “starting points in planning a realistic psychological 
warfare program.” These points are grouped under 
three rubrics: the target audience, the message con- 
tent, and the effect of the message. Each point is 
discussed in detail, with arguments both in favor of 
and opposed to the authors’ position, and with avail- 
able relevant evidence cited. The authors suggest 
that a “middle-range” research program such as theirs 
is more rewarding than either operational research 
or focusing on extremely broad, long range questions 
of human behavior.—H. W. Riecken. 

1495. Schutzenberger, Anne Amelin.  Soci- 
ometry in France. Sociometry, 1956, 18, 725-726. 
—‘“The growth of sociometry in France is clearly 
connected with the pioneering efforts of several sci- 
entists.” . . . Schutzenberger, Maisonneuve, Gurvich 
and others. “The recent founding of a French In- 
stitute of Sociometry and Social Sciences, informal 
thus far, is likely to help sociometry to take steps 
toward teaching of techniques of research and therapy 
on a wider scale.”"—H. P. Shelley. 
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1496. Stephan, Frederick F. Advances in survey 
methods and measurement techniques. /ub/. Opin. 
Quart., 1957, 21, 79-90.—This plentifully documented 
review compactly considers the major events, or- 
ganizations, people, studies and methodological de- 
velopments from the late 1920's to the present. The 
matters receiving most detailed attention are: survey 
operations, especially interviewing ; techniques of at- 
titude measurement; and sampling theory and prac- 
tice—H. W. Riecken. 

1497. Tagiuri, Renato; Kogan, Nathan, & Bruner, 
Jerome S. The transparency of interpersonal 
choice. Sociometry, 1956, 18, 624-635.—77 enlisted 
naval personnel in 5 different groups responded to a 
series of sociometric type questions. The objective 
of study was transparency, i.e., the degree to which 
a given Ss choices were known to other members of 
the group. Transparency scores were above chance 
for 75% of the group. Transparency was positively 
associated with reciprocated choices and in a com 
plex way to expansiveness, self-confidence, popularity 
and responsiveness when these traits were defined 
sociometrically —H. P. Sheiley. 

1498. Torrance, E. Paul. Sociometric tech- 
niques for diagnosing group ills. Sociometry, 1956, 
18, 597-612.—‘*From the stream of work in soci 
ometry concerned with group diagnosis, the following 
seven promising concepts were identified and evalu 
ated: (a) sociographs; (b) indices of groupness; 
(c) the multi-relational sociometric survey ; (d) nega- 
tive sociometric choices as a measure of group ten- 
sions; (e) stability of sociometric choices; (f) con- 
centration of liked and disliked individuals; (g) role 
distribution.” Recommendations are made to center 
diagnosis about the linkages of affect, power, com- 
munication, and goal in a group. 38 references.—H. 
P. Shelley. 


(See also Abstracts 2032, 2237) 


Cuttrures & CuLtTuRAL RELATIONS 

1499. Arnhoff, Franklyn N. Ethnocentrism and 
stimulus generalization. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1956, 53, 138-139.—“This study is an attempt to 
demonstrate that ethnocentrism is related to an ‘over 
generalization process’ as has been postulated by vari- 
ous authors. The performance of a group of student 
nurses on a stimulus-generalization task was cor- 
related with their scures on the California E scale 
yielding a significant »=.44. Some possible theo- 
retical implications are discussed and mention is made 
of further research which is in progress.”—A. S. 
Tamkin. 

1500. Bogardus, Emory S. Social life of the cliff 
dwellers. Sociol. soc. Res., 1957, 41, 214-221.—The 
life of the cliff dwellers was rigorously controlled by 
established customs, yet allowed development of new 
ways of doing things. Women had control over the 
family and home life, men over economic and hunting 
activities, medicine men over health, chiefs over vil- 
lage and civic affairs, and priests over religious ac- 
tions.—S. M. Amatora. 

1501.. Cohen, Bernard Brachya. Certain psycho- 
logical factors associated with acculturation: A 
study of the relationship between survivalist, as- 
similationist, and indifferent attitudes among mem- 
bers of an ethnic minority, and certain psychologi- 
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cal factors. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 670-671. 
—Abstract. 

1502. da Cunha Pereira, Ilza. Fatores linguis- 
ticos no preconceito. (Linguistic factors in preju- 
dice.) Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Janeiro, 1956, 6(5- 
6), 14-18—A consideration of the importance of 
labels: their strength and their emotional connotation, 
in the development and maintenance of prejudice. 
G. W. Allport’s contributions to the problem are em- 
phasized.—J. M. Salazar. 

1503. Feldman, Arnold Sanford. Social struc- 
ture and fertility in Puerto Rico. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 421-422.—Abstract. 

1504. Firth, Raymond. Rumor in a primitive 
society. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 53, 122-132. 
—This case report is an attempt to study the forma- 
tion, incidence, and social repercussions of rumor in a 
small-scale “primitive” society, the Polynesian island 
of Tikopia in the Western Pacific. The content of 
rumor in Tikopia is closely related to the experience 
of the inhabitants, and while the total range is wide, 
the main themes are relatively few and repetitive. 
The mode of communication is almost wholly verbal. 
Most rumors are ephemeral. “They tend to succeed 
one another in fairly rapid succession, especially when 
the issue is one of immediate emotional significance— 
as a famine, or the fate of absent kin. When they 
persist or reappear, it is because they correspond to 
some deep-seated structural cleavage.”—A. S. Tam- 
kin, 

1505. Gillis, Willie Mae. 
ton, New Zealand. /’ictoria Univ. 


The Poles in Welling- 
Coll. Publ. Psy- 


chol., 1954, No. 5, 76 p.—Results of a combined in- 


terview and survey study of Poles who migrated to 
Wellington, New Zealand after 1943 indicate that 
members of this group tend to be characterized by: 
(1) feelings of being members of an oppressed group 
in a hostile world; (2) a physical and psychological 
rootlessness; and (3) ambivalent feelings toward the 
host country. The chaotic nature of their mobility 
was found often to give rise to the following kinds of 
personal problems: (1) downward social mobility; 
(2) loss of material possessions and consequent drop 
in standard of living; (3) family disruption; and (4) 
educational retardation for children and young people. 
—S. E. Newman. 

1506. Goldberg, Albert Leonard. The effect of 
two types of sound motion pictures on attitudes 
of adults toward minority groups. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 295.—Abstract. 


1507. Gurvitch, Georges. On some deviations 
in the interpretation of the concept of social struc- 
ture. Sociometry, 1956, 18, 501-518.—‘Four sets of 
wrong reasons for the excessive infatuation with the 
concept of social structure” are discussed: (1) con- 
cern with quantification; (2) equating social struc- 
ture with mathematical structure; (3) confounding 
social structure and institutions and institutionaliza- 
tion; (4) the relationship of structure to function. 
These errors are pointed up in order to clarify the 
concept of structure and to promote its use “. . . in 
sociological analysis of macrosociological units, par- 
tial or global where the terms of structure, structur- 
ing, restructuring, destructuring, are often badly 
needed.” —H. P. Shelley. 
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1508. Mead, Margaret. Energy changes under 
conditions of cultural change. Sociometry, 1956, 
18, 457-467.—Although Moreno’s system has always 
systematically included allowances for cultural dif- 
ferences, the study of conditions under which spon- 
taneity flourishes has received little attention. The 
present possibility for such study is discussed with 
cross-cultural illustrations. This discussion is offered 
as “. .. a bridge between Moreno’s concept of spon- 
taneity, studies of cultural patterning of motivation 
such as David McClelland’s study of achievement and 
communication theory, as an approach to theory of 
cultural change.”—H. P. Shelley. 

1509. Melikian, Levon Hagop. Some correlates 
of anthoritarianism in two cultural groups. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 407-408.—Abstract. 

1510. Métraux, Rhoda, & Abel, Theodora M. 
Normal and deviant behavior in a peasant com- 
munity: Montserrat, B.W.I. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1957, 27, 167-184.—The research on which 
this paper is based was done in a small village in 
Montserrat, an island of the Leeward Islands Colony 
of the B.W.I. The main interest is in the problem of 
congruence of judgment in collaborative field work, 
when personality in a culture is studied by the meth- 
ods of both cultural anthropology and clinical psy- 
chology, especially the Rorschach Test. The agree- 
ment between the anthropologist and the psychologist 
in selecting individuals with deviant personality char- 
acteristics seems to indicate that the two methods of 
observation tend to reinforce each other.—R. E. Perl. 

1511. Moreno, J. L. American culture-in-transi- 
tion. Sociometry, 1956, 18, 351-355.—Certain trends 
in American culture can already be seen. Do they 
mean: (1) “The United States of America are des- 
tined to remain ‘incomplete’ as a culture,” or (2) 
“The United States does not put all its energy into 
the creation of a national culture because it is the 
social laboratory where the patterns of a culture of 
the entire world is being developed” ?—H. P. Shelley. 

1512. Ogburn, William F. Cultural lag as 
theory. Sociol. soc. Res., 1957, 41, 167—174.—When 
1 of 2 parts of culture which are correlated changes 
before or in greater degree than does the other part, 
causing less adjustment between the 2 parts, a cul- 
tural lag occurs. The author analyzes the various 
aspects of this problem and enumerates a number of 
steps in his theory of the cultural lag. Constructive 
proposals are suggested. ‘The need to reduce the lag 
is stressed.—S. M. Amatora. 

1513. Pompilo, Peter T. The relationship be- 
tween projection and prejudice, with a factor 
analysis of anti-Semitic and anti-Negro attitudes. 
Washington, D. C.: Catholic Univer. America Press, 
1957. 43 p. 50¢.—Thirty-two members of a fra- 
ternity were asked to rate each other and themselves 
on 5 undesirable traits and then to fill out a prejudice 
questionnaire. Discrepancy between self-rating and 
rating of the group was used as a measure of lack of 
insight of oneself. No significant relationship was 
found between lack of self-insight and anti-Negro or 
anti-Semitic attitudes.—G. K. Morlan. 

1514. Secord, Paul F., Bevan, William, & Katz, 
Brenda. The Negro stereotype and perceptual ac- 
centuation. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 53, 78 
83.—3 hypotheses were tested: (1) There is no differ- 
ence in the degree of personality stereotyping of 
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Negro photographs varying widely in physiognomic 
Negroidness; (2) Anti-Negro judges exaggerate the 
personality stereotype of Negroes, whereas pro-Negro 
judges de-emphasize it; and (3) Both anti- and pro- 
Negro judges perceive the Negro as more Negroid in 
physiognomic traits than do neutral judges. ‘The first 
2 hypotheses were supported by the data. Although a 
comparison of the mean Negroidness scores for the 
3 groups of judges supported the third hypothesis, the 
difference between the neutral group and the pro- 
Negro group was not statistically significant.—A. S. 
Tamkin. 

1515. Shuval, Judith T. The role of class in 
structuring inter-group hostility. Hum. Relat., 
1957, 10, 61-75.—In reply to one question inquiring 
about what ethnic groups in the community were dis- 
liked the most, it was found that in the egalitarian 
atmosphere of Israel there nevertheless existed sub- 
stantial dislikes. These focussed upon two groups. 
The analysis is in terms of the scapegoat theory, 
though it is suggested that a simple notion of the 
scapegoat as minority is not adequate; in this case the 
notion of vulnerability is proposed as the criterion.— 
R. A. Littman. 

1516. Spillius, James. Natural disaster and po- 
litical crisis in a Polynesian society: An explora- 
tion of operational research. Hum. Kelat., 1957, 
10, 3-27.—In the course of a 25-year follow-up study 
of the island’s culture a serious political and economic 
crisis arose out of two devastating hurricanes. 
Spillius and Firth (the original investigator) could 
not remain isolated. They devised the role of opera- 
tional investigator, i.e., establishing the role of in- 
The set- 


terpreter between government and public. 
ting and development of the problem and the role are 
discussed in this article—R. A. Littman. 


1517. Uchimura, Yushi. Imu, eine psychoreak- 
tive Erscheinung der Ainu Frauen. (Imu, a 
psychoreactive phenomenon among Ainu women.) 
Nervenarst, 1956, 27, 535-540.—110 cases of Imu 
were observed by the author over a period of several 
years. The disorder was seen only in Ainu women 
past the age of 30, who still lived in Ainu communi- 
ties, and at least 20% of such were affected. Imu 
is typically precipitated by an affective stimulus, most 
frequently the sight of a snake. It is characterized 
by either an aggressive outburst of a panicky flight 
which changes within minutes into catalepsy, echolalia 
and echopraxia and automatism by command. The 
author classifies Imu, together with other similar 
“hysteria-like reactions” of “little cultivated races,” 
as a phylogenetically intermediary stage between 
primitive defense reactions of animals and hysteria 
of civilized peoples.—M. Kaelbling. 

1518. Weatherley, Donald Arthur. An inves- 
tigation of the relationship between anti-Semitism 
and displacement, projection, and inhibition of ag- 
gression. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 420.—Ab- 
stract. 


(See also Abstracts 1375, 1443, 1537, 1538, 1545, 
1587, 1676, 1734, 1736, 1821, 1934) 
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1519. Ackerman, Nathan W. An orientation to 
psychiatric research on the family. Marriage Fam. 
Living, 1957, 19, 68-74.—“In traditional child guid- 
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ance practice child and mother were studied sepa- 
rately. .. . The crucial biosocial differences between 
the child’s interaction with the environment and the 
adult’s were not adequately taken into account... .” 
The author then outlines the factors contributing to 
the understanding of the problem, enumerates the 
categories of information needed and the methods of 
investigation.-—M. M. Gillet. 

1520. Christensen, Harold T. Marriage analy- 
sis: Foundation for successful family life. (2nd 
ed.) New York: Ronald Press, 1958. x, 645 p. 
$5.00.—The author’s purpose (see 24: 6309) is to 
help students prepare for successful family life. The 
author explains the way to select and keep a marriage 
partner, point out how to solve all the problems met 
from the start of life through old age: finances, so- 
cial contacts, sexual satisfactions, and the roles 
played by the partners together. He outlines the 
available scientific helps, clinics and counseling serv- 
ices which can help improve family relationships.— 
M. M. Gillet. 

1521. Coleman, James S. Social cleavage and 
religious conflict. J. soc. Issues, 1956, 12(3), 44—- 
56.—Some of the attributes peculiar to religion which 
create a potential for religious conflict are: (1) the 
private-personal nature of religion; (2) the status 
and power rewards of religious leadership; (3) re- 
ligion’s function of providing an alternative set of 
values to those of secular society; (4) the feelings of 
identity and the in-group associations of religion de- 
termine lines of social interaction; (5) the genera- 
tional transmission of religious values and of per- 
sonality derivative from these values.—/. A. Fish- 
man. 

1522. Eastman, Daniel. 
marital happiness. Dissertation 
675.—Abstract. 

1523. Foote, Nelson N. The appraisal of family 
research. Marriage Fam. Living, 1957, 19, 92-99.— 
From an “exhaustive bibliography of all books, mono- 
graphs and articles of a research character which had 
been published in 1955 by American publishers on 
American subjects by American authors,” a selected 
list of competent persons was asked to select: (1) 
The 3 books or monographs they believed were the 
best; (2) the 5 journals; and (3) give brief state- 
ments of the criteria taken into account in choosing. 
“This venture will be repeated for the research of 
1956." —M. M. Gillet. 

1524. Hastings, Philip K. The voter and the 
non-voter. Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 62, 302-307.— 
“Non-voters and voters, when equated as to sex, age, 
religion, education, and income, differ significantly. 
The non-voters took part minimally in organized ac- 
tivities and exposed themselves relatively less to 
politics in the mass media. Their political informa- 
tion was comparatively meager, and their attitudes 
uncrystallized. Non-voters identified themselves more 
closely with non-political leaders and were generally 
more isolated and immobile and most concerned with 
economic problems.”—H. P. Shelley. 

1525. Hill, Mozell C. Research on the Negro 
family. Marriage Fam. Living, 1957, 19, 25-31.— 
Brief reviews of past and more recent studies of the 
Negro family, the valuable and less valuable results 
of research, including the family background of Negro 
soldiers in World War Il. “Perhaps as a result of 


Self acceptance and 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 
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intimate face-to-face (small group) family associa- 
tion, many . . . feel that they are different, that their 
chances are circumscribed. . . . It might be hypothe- 
cated that family living for many Negroes carries 
an emotionally charged racial flavor.’—M. M. Gillet. 

1526. Hill, Reuben; Katz, Alvin M., & Simpson, 
Richard L. An inventory research in marriage 
and family behavior: A statement of objectives 
and progress. Marriage Fam. Living, 1957, 19, 89- 
92.—“The final product . . . will be a handbook con- 
sisting of three sections. . . . First... a list of the 
theoretical propositions in the field . . . it will indi- 
cate gaps which more research might fill. ... A 
second . . . section will arrange all substantive find- 
ings and suggested hypotheses in the field. . . . There 
will be a standard bibliographic reference to each 
relevant piece of research with full description .. . 
of the study . . . or a cross-reference to some place 

. in the inventory where the research is fully de- 
scribed. . . . The third section will be an index.”— 
M. M. Gillet. 

1527. Horn, Thomas D. Social relationships 
and the curriculum: Sources of friction in an 
urban community, district courts. /. educ. Res., 
1956, 50, 257-271.—Civil and criminal cases are tabu- 
lated and classified under 22 types. The area found 
to be most significant for society is that of family 
relations —M. Murphy. 

1528. Kiener, Franz. Kleidung, Mode und 
Mensch. (Dress, fashion and people.) Munich, 
Germany: Ernst Reinhardt, 1956. 280 p.—A psy- 
chological investigation into the relationship of cloth- 
ing to human life: as an expression of the self, of 
class, of the historic moment, sex, age; clothing as 


protection, modesty and decoration aspects, color, 
form and material; clothing and its relationship to 
each part of the body.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1529. Landis, Judson T. Values and limitations 


of family research using student subjects. Mar- 
riage Fam. Living, 1957, 19, 100-105.—“Research 
with student subjects serves a special purpose in that 
it becomes an entering wedge for doing research in 
areas which have been closed in the past and with 
groups not previously reached. . . . Individual proj- 
ects with college students have produced much basic 
and fundamental knowledge in family psychology. 
..."—M. M. Gillet. 

1530. Leist, Fritz. Musse und Kult. (Leisure 
and cult.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1956, 4, 23-39. 
—Leisure affords the opportunity for self-concentra- 
tion following the experience of loss of self and lack 
of time. Human inertia tends to deny the openness, 
movement, and freedom of the concentrated self, at- 
tended with a loss of life meaning and longing for 
truth. Amid a world overcome by rational purposes 
and practical business affairs, festive cult observances 
enable things to “just happen” again. Human rela- 
tions and language both suffer for lack of this “just 
letting things happen.” Man craves continual re- 
newal outside the fixed repetitions of day-to-day liv- 
ing. —E. W. Eng. 

1531. Mangus, A. R. Integration of theory, re- 
search, and family counseling practice. Marriage 
Fam, Living, 1957, 19, 8i1-85.—“This paper presents 
a model for an integrated program of theory-based 
family research and action. . . . Family counseling 
will make its best contribution when its practice is 
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based on valid theory and tested by scientific re- 
search.” The author outlines a “general model” cov- 
ering “the variables” of counseling, the measures of 
effectiveness, the experimental sample, the control 
sample, and methods to obtain a control group.— 
M. M. Gillet. 

1532. Mudd, E. H., & Krich, A. M. Man and 
wife. New York: W. W. Norton, 1957. xxvi, 291 
p. $4.95.—Articles on family attitudes, sexual be- 
havior and marriage counseling have been contributed 
by 17 authorities in the fields of medicine, religion, 
psychology, sociology, psychiatry and law. Some 
topics discussed are fidelity and infidelity, divorce, 
sexual adjustment, religious views on marriage, and 
methods of counseling. The book emphasizes “what 
can be done by the everyday citizen himself, or by 
him with the help of a professional person, to achieve 
greater competence in his intimate interpersonal rela- 
tions, and to resolve problems when these are en- 
countered.” —H. D. Arbitman. 


1533. Olt, Russell. An approach to the psy- 
chology of religion. Boston: Christopher, 1956. 
183 p. $3.00—‘“Explaining is not explaining away,” 
nor can all religious phenomena be psychologically ex- 
plained. Psychological aspects of religious conscious- 
ness, of temptation and sin, conversion and abnor- 
mal phenomena, worship and healing, are discussed. 
Sources of data include religious writings, contem- 
porary questionnaires, and personal experiences. Ap- 
pendices discuss conversions (statistical report), re- 
vivalism (questionnaire), Father Divine (personal 
visit), and Lourdes (personal visit).—A. Eglash. 


1534. Quarantelli, Enrico. The behavior of 
panic participants. Sociol. soc. Res., 1957, 41, 187- 
194.—Using tape-recorders, members of the NORC 
Disaster Team interviewed 1,000 persons involved in 
a variety of community-wide and localized disasters. 
These interviews were largely unstructured in form 
and designed for free expression of respondents. The 
article analyzes the results of these interviews and 
presents conclusions.—S. M. Amatora. 


1535. Ringer, Benjamin Bernard. The parish- 
ioner and his church; a study in the sociology of 
religion. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 690.—Ab- 
stract. 


1536. Roos, Donald Edward. Complementary 
needs in mate-selection: A study based on R-type 
factor analysis. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 426- 
427.—Abstract. 


1537. Sanders, Irwin T. Selection of partici- 
pants in a mutual aid group in rural Greece. Soci- 
ometry, 1956, 18, 582-585.—A potato-digging group 
in Neohori, Greece, is described and compared with 
other rural mutual aid groups. It is suggested that 
a longitudinal study of these groups would indicate 
the “. . . degree to which Western economic values 


’ have replaced the traditional values associated with 


the family.”—H. P. Shelley. 


1538. Senior, Clarence. Research on the Puerto 
Rico family in the United States. Marriage Fam. 
Living, 1957, 19, 32-37—Summaries of research to 
date. “None of the studies . . . has shown any sig- 
nificant variations in the essentials of Puerto Rico 
migration which would distinguish it sharply from 
patterns established by the immigrants of the past.” 
Suggestions for research: high fertility, living habits, 
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birth control, color of the skin, second generation 
problems, bilingual troubles, culture conflicts in the 
home.—M. M. Gillet. 

1539. Stryker, Sheldon. Relationships of mar- 
ried offspring and parent: A test of Mead’s theory. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 62, 308-319.—‘“From proposi- 
tions of George Herbert Mead, a set of hypotheses 
concerning conditions of accurate role-taking have 
been drawn. These were tested on married offspring- 
parent relationships. On the basis of the frequency 
with which the tests supported the theory and on 
other criteria, Mead’s theory was judged sound, but 
with some modification. Suggested modification in- 
corporates into the theory as variables the degree of 
organization, rationality, and utilitarianism present 
in social relationships.”"—H. P. Shelley. 

1540. Sussman, Marvin B. Leisure: Bane or 
blessing? Soc. Wk, 1956, 1(3), 11-18.—With a de- 
creasing work week, an examination of leisure rela- 
tive to work, class and family problems is needed. 
Work has come to be a central value in industrial 
civilization and society is unprepared for “the new 
leisure.” Class differences are emerging in the mean- 
ing and use of leisure time. Work class attitudes re- 
flect the wide acceptance of leisure and “work-sav- 
ing” gadgets. Middle-class attitudes are more Gon- 
cerned with participation in community activities and 
some are “playing too hard at. . . trying to have pro- 
ductive and creative leisure.” Family life is being 
fragmented by excessive participation. A community 
workshop organized to meet individual leisure needs 
is proposed.—B. Kutner. 

1541. Terry, Miriam Alice. Social values of 
selected organizations. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 
17, 690-691.—Abstract. 

1542. Thompson, James D. Authority and 
power in “identical” organizations. Amer. J. So- 
ciol., 1956, 62, 290-301.—“ Power relationships among 
executives were compared with official authority ar- 
rangements in two large military units. Formal or- 
ganization and operating conditions of the units were 
comparable, and in both units operating dem..nds re- 
sulted in power exceeding authority for certain func- 
tional “staff” directors and being lessened for “line” 
commanders. Despite differences in interpersonal 
abilities and behavior, operations executives held 
dominant positions. Within the general power frame- 
work required by technical considerations there were 
important differences between the two units. The 
relative power of certain positions varied between 
units, and these variations were associated with dif- 
ferences in communication channels.”—H. P. Shelley. 

1543. Warren, Roland L. Toward a reformula- 
tion of community theory. Human Organization, 
1956, 15(2), 8-11.—Control of services to a com- 
munity has moved from the locality to higher level 
organizations. This poses problems of realigning 
theories of self-sufficient locality with the concept of 
a larger social whole and also an ethical problem for 
community planners, some of whom sense the value 
of local self-determination of needs, others the bene- 
ficial effects of a service possibly imposed from above. 
—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

1544. Williams, James Howard. Primary friend- 
ship relations of housewives in two social status 
areas: Columbia, South Carolina. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 424-425.—Abstract. 
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1545. Williams, Robin M., Jr. Religion, value- 
orientations, and intergroup conflict. /. soc. /ssues, 
1956, 12(3), 12-20.—Not all conflict in the name of 
organized religion is actually “religious.”” We must 
seek research opportunities that will permit us to dis- 
entangle religious factors from other elements in the 
causation of conflict. Religious conflict is a prob- 
lem of value-divergence, abstracted both from the 
problem of prejudice and group allegiance as such. 
Some of the specific differences in values that may 
turn out to be important, as well as some of the spe- 
cific ways in which these differences may affect in- 
terreligious conflict and cooperation, are suggested.— 
J. A, Fishman. 

1546. Winch, Robert F. Mate-selection; a 
study of complementary needs. New York: Har- 
per, 1958. xix, 349 p. $5.75.—A systematic discus- 
sion of present day ideals. How husbands choose 
wives and vice versa. Does like marry like (ho- 
mogamy) or do opposites attract (heterogamy) ? 
Marriage without love in non-western societies. The 
family and mate selection. Love as need, Christian 
ideas of love . . . love objects . . . the love that leads 
men and women to select each other as spouses . . . 
cultural conditions favorable to love as important 
criterion in mate-selection . . . bio-social basis of in- 
fantile love . . . the increasing importance of social 
needs. Stories of 25 couples and their characteris- 
tics. Changes in the pattern of response result from 
aging and from external events.- Responses are dif- 
ferent for different cultures and social habits. Marital 


counseling could well include assessment of the need 
patterns of the individuals —M. M. Gillet. 


1547. Yablonsky, Lewis. The sociometry of the 
dyad. Sociometry, 1956, 18, 613-616.—‘“The dyad 
is a group form through which it may be possible to 
study larger social institutions. The various char- 
acteristics of the dyad can serve as instruments for 
measurement of the relationship itself, but more than 
that its relationship to other social system forms. 
The hypotheses set forth possible means for research 
into this group form which pervades our social sys- 
tem.”—H. P. Shelley. 


(See also Abstracts 1403, 1472, 1500, 1503, 
1750, 1796) 
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1548. Allias, Marcus Thomas. The reading dif- 
ficulty of a selected set of leading mass magazines. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 57~58.—Abstract. 

1549. Barbara, Dominick A. The speaking situ- 
ation. Amer. J. Psychother., 1957, 11, 56-64.—The 
use of symbols and symbolic processes by man is dis- 
cussed. Questions are raised as to the significance 
of the speaking situation: reality searching? fact 
finding? evaluative data? experiencing and process- 
ing? finding a way of life? struggling and searching 
for the truth ?—L. N. Solomon. 

1550. Brandon, James R. An experimental tele- 
vision study: The relative effectiveness of present- 
ing factual information by the lecture, interview, 
and discussion methods. Speech Monogr., 1956, 
23, 272-283.—The effect of “format” upon interest 
and learning was investigated. The Greco-Latin 
square design and analysis of variance, the statistical 
approaches, are discussed at some length since “no 
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report of their use in speech work has appeared in 
‘ speech journals.” The experiment indicated 
“that the [television] producer who invests . .. in 
developing an interview or discussion program, rather 
than a lecture program, has good reason to believe 

. that his program will be more interesting and 

. command a larger audience than would other- 
wise be the case.”—D. Lebo. 

1551. Chapin, Richard E. Mass communica- 
tions: A statistical analysis. East Lansing: Michi- 
gan State Univer. Press, 1957. viii, 148 p. $5.75.— 
Statistical tables describing the mass communications 
industries (newspapers, books, magazines, radio, tele- 
vision and motion pictures) are evaluated in terms 
of the agency collecting the statistics, definitions and 
comparability of statistics. Statistical sources are 
government publications, trade journals and research 
studies. Figures are interpreted “in the light of their 
historical continuity.” It is concluded that “the radio 
and television industries . . . have more industry-wide 
data than the other media. . . . Industry-wide statistics 
for the other industries . . . are limited. . . . Generally 
the statistical sources for the mass media of com- 
munications are poor.” Bibliography.—D. E. Meister. 

1552. Flament, Claude. Changements de roles 
et adaptation a la tache dans des groupes de tra- 
vail utilisant divers réseaux de communications. 
(Change of roles and adaptation to the task in work- 
ing groups utilizing various communication systems. ) 
Année psychol., 1956, 56, 411-431.—With group or- 
ganization controlled, groups were obliged to utilize 
successively 2 types of communication systems or to 
change the leader. Rapidity of performance is pro- 


portional to the theoretical maximum performance 


that can be calculated in relation to the system uti- 
lized and the organization adopted; it is lowered 
temporarily by change of leader and by change of 
system if a more suitable system is replaced by a less 
suitable. Average group morale is in inverse rela- 
tion to the centrality of the system and to the im- 
portance of the disturbances felt by the subjects.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1553. Flanagan, James L. Note of the design 
of “terminal-analog” speech synthesizers. /. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 306-310.—“A compari- 
son is made between cascade and parallel connections 
of simple electrical resonators for producing vowel 
sounds. The cascade arrangement of resonators is 
shown to yield vowel sounds having formants of 
proper amplitude when information specifying the 
formant frequencies only is known.”—I. Pollack. 

1554. Goffman, Erving. Alienation from inter- 
action. Hum. Relat., 1957, 10, 47-60.—In conversa- 
tion there may be a spontaneous involvement that 
dominates most of the activities of the person. The 
lack of such involvement may be designated as aliena- 
tion. There are four types outlined: external pre- 
occupation, self-consciousness, interaction conscious- 
ness, and other consciousness. Because lack of in- 
volvement is a social offense various affections de- 
velop.—R. A. Littman. 

1555. Gomes Penna, Antonio. Linguagem e 
pensamento. (Language and thought.) Bol. Inst. 
Psicol., Rio de Janeiro, 1956, 6(1-2), 14-18.—The 
development in the study of language and thought is 
discussed along 2 lines: that of the philosopers of 
language: Ogden and Richards, Korzybski, etc., and 
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that of the cultural anthropologists: Kluckhohn, Bene- 
dict, Dunlap. On the one hand how thought is limited 
by our use of words, and on the other how the main 
interests of a culture are reflected in its vocabulary. 
—J.M. Salazar. 


1556. Gulley, Halbert E., & Berlo, David K. 
Effect of intercellular and intracellular speech 
structure on attitude change and learning. Speech 
Monogr., 1956, 23, 288-297.—Intercellular structure 
is the sequence of message units (an assertion and 
evidence supporting that assertion) along a continuum 
of persuasive strength. In climatic order the asser- 
tion sequence is 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, with 1 defined as strong- 
est; pyramidal sequence: 5, 3, 1, 2, 4; and anti- 
climax: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Intracellular structure is the 
relative position of assertion and evidence within the 
message unit. In a deductive structure, assertion 
precedes evidence; in inductive structure, assertion 
follows. The superiority of differing inter- and in- 
tracellular message structures is not unequivocally 
established.—D. Lebo. 

1557. Hawley, Mones E., Kryter, Karl D. Ef- 
fects of noise on speech. [n Cyril M. Harris, Hand- 
book of noise control, (see 32: 2218), 9:1-9:26.— 
Methods for predicting the effect of a given noise 
upon speech communications are presented. An 
analysis of the components of a speech communica- 
tions system is related to the effect upon overall sys- 
tem performance. A specific example of system de- 
sign is presented. 93 references.—/. Pollack. 

1558. Howes, Davis. On the relation between 
the intelligibility and frequency of occurrence of 
English words. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 296— 
305.—The intelligibility of words presented in noise 
was examined as a function of the length of the word 
and as a function of the frequency of occurrence of 
the word in general linguistic usage. For words of 
fixed length, the speech-to-noise ratio necessary to 
attain a given probability of recognition decreases as 
the word-frequency is increased. For words of fixed 
word-frequency, the speech-to-noise ratio necessary to 
attain a given probability of recognition decreases as 
the length is increased. The results predict quanti- 
tatively other findings on the relation between in- 
telligibility and size of restricted vocabulary. Im- 
plications for the design of articulation test materials 
are discussed.—/. Pollack. 


1559. Katz, Elihu. The two-step flow of commu- 
nication: An up-to-date report on an hypothesis. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1957, 21, 61-78.—The author re- 
views some of the evidence bearing upon the hypothe- 
sis that “ideas often flow from radio and print to 
opinion leaders and from these to the less active sec- 
tions of the population.” 4 studies are summarized: 
Merton’s on interpersonal relations and communica- 
tion in Rovere; Katz and Lazarsfeld’s on decision 
making among consumers in Decatur; the Elmira 
study of the 1948 election; and a recent study of dif- 
fusion of a new drug among doctors. Features of 
study design as well as results are considered and 
there are some remarks on “problems of continuity in 
social research.”—H. W. Riecken. 

1560. Mitnick, Leonard L. Influencing ethno- 
centrism in small discussion groups through a 
film communication. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
181.—Abstract. 
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1561. Osgood, Charles E., Suci, George J., & 
Tannenbaum, Percy H. The measurement of 
meaning. Urbana, I/l.: Univer. Illinois Press, 1957. 
342 p. $7.50.—The nature and theory of meaning are 
discussed and a new, objective approach to the meas- 
urement of meaning called the semantic differential 
is presented. It is not intended to be a particular test, 
but rather a general technique of measurement from 
which tests can be devised for specific purposes. 
Possible suggested applications include attitudes, as- 
sessment of personality, effects of psychotherapy, cul- 
tural and language meaning differences, and effects of 
messages in advertising and other mass communica- 
tions. Approximately 125 references.—C. G. Browne. 

1562. St. Onge, Keith R. A quantitative pho- 
netico-syllabic method of duration analysis of the 
stream of speech. Speech Monogr., 1956, 23, 247- 
254.—By use of a sylrater (a sound pulse rate meter), 
an oscillograph, and a tape recorder, the syllabic 
repetitions and the reading of a manuscript by 89 
students were recorded. By this technique duration 
values for the consonants of General American Eng- 
lish in released and arrested positions within the sylla- 
ble were established. This material is presented in 
tables from which the synthetic duration values of 
words can be derived. These quantities should be 
of value as a kind of abstract standard in studying 
actual speech.—D. Lebo. 

1563. Schramm, Wilbur. Twenty years of jour- 
nalism research. Publ. Opin. Ouart., 1957, 21, 91- 
107.—This era in research on printed media has seen 
a shift from historical, interpretive essays to quanti- 
tative studies based on methods of the behavioral sci- 
ences. 


Basic data on printed media are more avail- 
able and complete and new research tools have been 
developed: content analysis, readability measures, and 


readership surveys. Some unanswered questions con- 
cern: the workings of mass communications organi- 
zations; the characteristics of media personnel; and 
the effects and functions of communication.—H. W. 
Riecken. 

1564. Scollon, Robert W., Jr. A study of some 
communicator variables related to attitude re- 
structuring through motion picture films. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1957, 17, 400.—Abstract. 

1565. Skinner, B. F. Verbal behavior. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957. x, 478 p. 
$5.50.—“The present book realizes an effective syn- 
thesis which represents the place of verbal behavior 
in the larger field of human behavior as a whole... . 
The emphasis is upon an orderly arrangement of 
well-known facts, in accordance with a formulation 
of behavior derived from an experimental analysis of 
a more rigorous sort.” Having outlined the general 
features of his approach, the author sketches the 
classification of verbal behavior in relation to its 
controlling variables, and some of the consequences 
of the interaction of variables, and discusses the ma- 
nipulation of verbal behavior in the act of composi- 
tion as well as the activities involved in the creative 
production of behavior which are usually called verbal 
thinking. The book is concerned with the behavior 
of the individual speaker and listener and not with 
any statistical regularities of verbal group phenomena. 
—M. Choynowski. 

1566. Stark, Joel. An investigation of the rela- 
tionship of the vocal and communicative aspects 
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of speech competency with listening comprehen- 
sion. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 696.—Abstract. 


1567. Tucker, Raymond Kenneth. An experi- 
mental study of the effects of the implicative se- 
quence in persuasive speaking. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 439.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 1117, 1324, 1477, 1481, 1485, 
1504, 1761, 1851, 1989, 2028) 
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1568. Albee, George W., & Dickey, Marguerite. 
Manpower trends in three mental health profes- 
sions. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 57-70.—‘“It is 
our purpose . . . to examine manpower trends in psy- 
chiatry, psychology, and social work.” Two major 
problems relating to higher education are: (1) That 
many bright young people do not receive the training 
for which they are intellectually competent, and (2) 
That because of heightened birth rate beginning in the 
1940’s, a substantial rise in college enrollments can 
be expected within the next decade. The demand for 
trained personnel in the field of mental health is con- 
sidered. Separate sections titled “Psychiatrists,” 
“Psychologists,” and “Social Workers” discuss the 
supply of and need for professional workers within 
each field. 50-item bibliography.—S. J. Lachman. 


1569. Bauder, George Emil. The preparation of 
the minister for counseling. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 89.—Abstract. 

1570. Brookes, Crittenden Edwards. Person- 
ality theories underlying two views of counseling. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 91.—Abstract. 


1571. Buckle, Donald. Das Mental-Health 
Programm der Weltgesundheitsorganisation in 
Europe. (The WHO mental health program in 
Europe.) Z. Psycho-som. Med., 1956, 3, 59-63.— 
This is a report about the program, activities and 
plans of WHO in the fields of international co-opera- 
tion in mental hygiene, new methods of work, child 
psychiatry and child guidance, juvenile delinquency, 
alcoholism, care for refugees, etc.—E. Katz. 


1572. Fairchild, Johnson E. (Ed.) Personal 
problems and psychological frontiers. New York: 
Sheridan House, 1957. 320 p. $4.00.—A series of 
18 lectures on mental health presented in non-tech- 
nical language include: “The search for personal 
maturity (Emanuel K. Schwartz); Our dreams can 
be useful (Emil ‘A. Gutheil); Psychological blocks 
(Renatus Hartogs); Illness as a psychological de- 
fense (Margaret Mead); New generations and old 
values (Vernon Wallace): New ideas on mental 
health (Kurt Goldstein) ; New attitudes toward sex 
(Abram Kardiner); Deviation (Albert Ellis) ; Psy- 
chological problems of increased leisure (Harry Le- 
vine); Relation between psychotherapy and religion 
(Rollo May); Psychological cost of conforming 
(Harry Bone); Annihilation of privacy (Ashley 
Montagu); Philosophy of psychology (A. H. Mas- 
low) ; Preventive psychology (George S. Stevenson) ; 
Psychology as a weapon (Leonard W. Doob); Psy- 
chodrama (J. L. Moreno); Trends in psychological 
testing (R. J. Wentworth-Rohr) and Extrasensory 
perception in 1956 (J. B. Rhine).—G. K. Morlan. 
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1573. Harding, George F., & Cravens, Richard 
B. Military clinical psychology. Amer. /sycholo- 
gist, 1957, 12, 89-91.—“‘The purpose of this paper is 
to outline the present role and structure of clinical 
psychology in the Army.”—S. J. Lachman. 

1574. Hunt, Robert C. Community responsi- 
bility for mental health in Britain, the Nether- 
lands, and New York state. Psychiat. ( wart., 1956, 
30, 684-697.—Responsibility for mental health shifted 
from county to state and currently is shifting back 
to local communities. In Mapperly hospital in Not- 
tingham, England, the old feelings of local pride and 
identification remain despite the fact that the hos- 
pital is nationally financed. In the Netherlands, 
municipalities must pay a large part of the cost of 
hospitalizing the mentally ill. Community psychiatry 
must be lured away from its comfortable practice 
with neurotics to do more for the mentally ill at 
home. In some cases the decision to hospitalize a 
patient is made for economic reasons. “To get good 
mental health, we must live it, work at it, share in it, 
and make our schools, our churches, our playgrounds, 
our factories, our whole community, healthy places in 
which to be and to live.”"—D. Prager. 

1575. Institut fiir Psychotherapie und Tiefen- 
psychologie. In Kampf mit der Neurose. (Fight- 
ing neurosis.) Stuttgart, Germany: Ernst Klett, 1957. 
224 p.—4 psychologists and 8 physicians, all affiliated 
with the Institute, have contributed to this descrip- 
tion of the work going on there. The topics range 
from a memorial speech on the occasion of Freud’s 
100th anniversary, discussions of psychoanalytic 
theory and practice, to anthropological, sociological, 
and psychotherapeutic problems. Several extensive 
case histories are reported. The volume in its scope 
is not limited to any particular school of thought nor 
is it directed only to specialists —M. Kaelbling. 

1576. Kanner, Leo. A word to parents about 
mental hygiene. Madison: Univer. Wisconsin Press, 
1957. vii, 86 p. Cloth $3.00, paper $1.00.—The 
author analyzes 3 major stages of development in the 
psychiatric study of human behavior: the formal level, 
the epithetic level, and the thematic level. Following 
this he gives pointers to parents in dealing with chil- 
dren, and in the final section provides information on 
various kinds of individual reactions within groups. 
--S. M. Amatora. 

1577. Lemkau, Paul V., & Pasamanick, Benjamin. 
Problems in evaluation of mental health programs. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 55-58.—In observ- 
ing the behavior of human beings and the effects of 
that behavior, the simplest criteria should not be 
overlooked in a search for scientific completeness in 
every experiment. The authors make a plea for the 
asking of simple questions where the criteria for 
selection can be defined, the indicators of change can 
be defined and the processes applied can be described. 
—R. E. Perl. 

1578. Liebman, Samuel. (Ed.) Understanding 
your patient. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1957. viii, 
170 p. $5.00.—The aim of the volume is to help the 
medical practitioner toward a better understanding of 
his patients. The medical practitioner may legiti- 
mately treat many patients who are maladjusted but 
not severely disturbed. Ten specialists contribute 
chapters on such subjects as problems of early and 
adult development, problems of the school-age child 
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and of the teen-ager, psychological preparation of the 
individual for medical and surgical care, premarital 
counseling, marriage counseling, and problems related 
to grandparents.—D. Prager. 

1579. Patterson, C. H. Matching versus ran- 
domization in studies of counseling. J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1956, 3, 262-271.—The problems involved in 
the attempted control of the independent variable are 
considered in studies of counseling. “It appears that 
no adequate solutions . . . are possible.” Caution is 
urged in the interpretation of results in such studies. 
—M. M. Reece. 

1580. Steckle, Lynde. Problems of human ad- 
justment. (Rev. ed.) New York: Harper, 1957. 
xi, 419 p. $4.00.—This revision represents an ex- 
panded version of the previous edition (see 24: 
4595). While retaining the same chapter titles, it 
attempts to bring the material closer to “reality,” as 
well as to simplify the presentation. These changes 
reflect the authors’ shift in the last eight years from 
an academic setting to a business environment. Chap- 
ter readings.—F. Costin. 

1581. Wolford, Roy A. A review of psychology 
in VA hospitals. /. counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 
243-248.—The “first decade of psychology in the 
VA” is reviewed and the work of the counseling psy- 
chologist, the clinical psychologist and research in 
both areas are discussed. Current outlook in research 
includes a “special five-year psychiatric evaluation 
project,” a chemotherapy research program, and “the 
utilization in research of modern electronic computing 
machines.”—M. M. Reece. 


(See also Abstracts 1103, 1108, 1120, 1377, 1531) 
METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 

1582. Banerjee, G. R. Social case work and psy- 
chotherapy. /ndian J. soc. Wk, 1956, 17, 79-85.— 
Social case work as developed into a communicable 
discipline from past practices and attempts to deal 
with human problems. Today’s social worker con- 
siders psychological factors and practices a form of 
psychotherapy—“socio-psychic” therapy as differ- 
entiated from psychiatric psycho-therapy.—R. Schaef. 

1583. Barry, Elizabeth. Some problems in pro- 
tective casework technique with the acting-out 
client—a case presentation. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. 
Wk, 1956, 26(3), 32-41.—Relates the case of an un- 
wed mother who was a moral and economic drain on 
the community. The girl and her children were 
dominated by her grandmother, an immoral, insensi- 
tive social parasite. The agency found it necessary 
to break up the family organization in order to free 
the girl from the influence of her grandmother and 
to give the children in the family a chance to de- 
velop without the handicapping influence of both the 
young mother and the old lady.—G. Elias. 

1584. Bendig, A. W. The personality of judges 
and their agreement with experts in judging clini- 
cal case histories. J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 

22.—Brief report. 

1585. Byrne, Donn. 


The relationship between 
humor and the expression of hostility. /. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1956, 53, 84-89.—This study explored 
the relationships among the expression of hostility 
in behavior, the extent to which hostile cartoons are 
judged funny, and the ability to recognize hostility 
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in cartoons. 3 groups of 15 male psychiatric patients 
each were rated as expressing hostility overtly, cov- 
ertly, or not at all. They were asked to judge the 
funniness of 32 cartoons and also to indicate which 
of the cartoons expressed hostility and which did not. 
Relationships were found between the expression of 
hostility and the tendency to judge hostile cartoons 
as funny, between estimated 1Q and the ability to 
differentiate hostile and non-hostile cartoons, between 
the expression of hostility and the differentiation of 
hostile and non-hostile cartoons, and between the 
tendency to judge hostile cartoons as funny and the 
ability to differentiate hostile and non-hostile cartoons. 
—A. S. Tamkin. 

1586. Cohen, A. Alfred. Use of group process 
in an institution. Soc. Wk, 1956, 1(4), 57-61.—The 
value of group processes as used at the New York 
State Training School for Boys in Warwick, New 
York is explored. After a brief description of the 
history of the program, a re-evaluation of the individ- 
ual casework approach is offered. A project de- 
veloped in 1954 using five skilled professional service 
staff persons and a researcher to evaluate and help re- 
develop the program of the institution. The results 
of the group process employed both with the project 
staff and with the residents of the school are de- 
scribed. The program helped develop new methods 
of orientation, treatment, staff procedures and classi- 
fication of boys for group placement.—B. Kutner. 

1587. Desai, Manu M. Social casework and cul- 
tural problems. Z/ndian J. soc. Wk, 1956, 17, 189- 
195.—Social and cultural traditions in India empha- 
A case- 


size corporate more than individualized life. 
work technique which involves an individual approach 
is viewed with suspicion, anxiety, and even resent- 


ment by clients. The social worker has a vital part 
to play in helping the individual to adjust to his 
changing environment: one in which the principles of 
self-determination and self-responsibility are slowly 
gaining acceptance with the continued need for re- 
integration with traditional guiding principles.—R. 
Schaef. 

1588. Dibner, Andrew §S. Cue-counting: A 
measure of anxiety in interviews. /. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 20, 475-478.—In a study of anxiety in 
interviews among 39 psychiatric patients of a VA 
hospital with diagnoses of “psychoneurosis, character 
disorder, or psychosomatic reaction,” it was found 
that certain cues could be delineated which were in- 
dicative of anxiety. A count of these speech cues re- 
flecting “disorganization, emotional involvement, and 
defensiveness” showed this to be a promising tech- 
nique. Among a series of speech characteristics 
which were believed scorable and related to situational 
anxiety were the following, in which the subject left 
a sentence unfinished, broke into a sentence with a 
new thought, repeated words or phrases, stuttered, 
used “I don’t know,” not in answer to a direct ques- 
tion, “but as in resignation, disgust, or despair,” 
and voice change, in which the voice became louder 
or lower.—A. J. Bachrach. 

1589. Faure, H. L’investissement délirant de 
l'image de soi. (Delirious ramifications of the self- 
image.) Evolut. Psychiat., 1956, No. 3, 545-577.— 
Mental patients were confronted with photographs 
of themselves in order to explore their reactions to a 
representation of their self-image. Responses were 
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categorized under 3 headings: (1) the first group 
believed that in the process of photography, they had 
become spellbound; (2) the second group believed 
that the photograph was animated, that it was a twin 
or a separate being; (3) the third group saw the 
photograph as only one part of their body, such as 
an arm, torso, etc. The relationships to animism in 
children and to attitudes of primitives concerning 
magic and sorcery were unmistakable. Moreover, it 
was pointed out that many patients interpreted their 
photograph as a mask. In general, there was a 
tendency to disavow the photograph or to exalt it as 
a manifestation of the self-image. 33 references.—L. 
A. Ostlund, 

1590. Fisher, Charles E., & Hirsch, Stanley I. 
Trial visit: A case study of placement of a psy- 
chiatric patient in the VA foster home program.— 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1957, 41, 34-43.—A description 
of the procedure used by the VA Hospital at Mon- 
trose, N. Y., in the foster home placement of a psy- 
chiatric patient. The case study presented illustrates 
the problems faced by the patient, the family who pro- 
vided the foster home and the treatment staff, espe- 
cially the social worker, in the resolution of these 
problems. The success with which these matters 
were resolved made a great contribution to the ulti- 
mate return of the patient to active participation in 
the community and his ultimate recovery —M. A. 
Seidenfeld. j 

1591. Garner, H. H., Fein, Alfred L.. & Mc- 
Allister, John B. A study of chronicity in medi- 
cal clinics. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1957, 41, 94-96.— 
Reporting on a study of 110 “chronic patients” who 
were placed in this category if they “had been attend- 
ing the clinic at least once a month for two years or 
more” and among whom 78% represented an age 
range from 50 to 80 years, the investigators found 
that a large number of the clinic patients used the 
clinic “for the satisfaction of dependency needs.” 
They point out that “many patients continually at- 
tending the clinic suffer from chronic physical ail- 
ments requiring a minimum of medical care, but they 
became increasingly dependent on the clinic because 
mental disturbances of varying degrees of severity are 
the basis for much of the diagnostic evaluations and 
treatment given them.”—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1592. Glidewell, John C., Mensh, Ivan N., 
Domke, Herbert R., Gildea, Margaret C. L., 
Buchmueller, A.D. Methods for community men- 
tal health research. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 
27, 38-54.—Some of the difficulties involved in plan- 
ning a meaningful evaluation of community mental 
health programs are presented and some methods of 
meeting the difficulties are outlined. A possible ap- 
proach is described which would permit the definition 
of improvement in mental health: (a) in terms of 
the changes along many dimensions at the same time; 
and (b) within the context of the total personality 
configuration of the child before the changes began. 
In the discussion Sibylle K. Escalona points out that 
this study cannot really test a hypothesis or conclu- 
sively demonstrate effectiveness of the program in 
questions. However, its importance lies in showing 
systematically a compatibility of assumptions and 
information—establishing the plausibility of the hy- 
potheses.—R. E. Perl. 
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1593. Hallock, Arthur C. K., & Vaughan, War- 
ren T. Community organization—a dynamic com- 
ponent of community mental health practice. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1956, 26, 691-708.—Massa- 
chusetts is developing a three-phase program ; mental 
health education, mental health consultation, and clini- 
cal services. The actual steps in forming a mental 
health center are outlined, stressing the partnership 
between state and local communities, between govern- 
mental and voluntary groups. In the discussion, Ru- 
dolph G. Novick commends the use of a four-man 
team (adding a community mental health consultant ) 
but questions the wisdom of focusing primarily on the 
nonhospitalized patient, thus fostering the concept of 
a dichotomy between inpatient and outpatient facili- 
ties and services.—R. £. Perl. 

1594. Hoffman, Abe Edward. An analysis of 
counselor subroles. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
177.—Abstract. 

1595. Mudd, Emily H. Knowns and unknowns 
in marriage counseling research. Marriage lam. 
Living, 1957, 19, 75-81.—The author reviews the 
methods of marriage counseling and the chronological 
development of research. “Several general research 
areas are suggested .. . where the initial research has 
already been done”: (1) Social climate in which 
families can thrive. (2) Prediction of marital ad- 
justments. (3) Conscious and unconscious factors 
in mate selection and marital union. (4) Kindness 
and hostility between marital partners. (5) Sexual 
attitudes. (6) Some results of marriage counseling. 
(7) Relative effectiveness of individual and group 
treatment. (8) Graduate training of counseling per- 
sonnel. (9) Training for successiul teachers of coun- 
seling.—M. M. Gillet. 

1596. National Conference on Social Welfare. 
Casework papers, 1957. New York: Family Serv- 
ice Association of America, 1957. 158 p. $2.50.— 
A selection of twelve casework papers presented at 
the National Conference on Social Welfare in May 
1957. They include discussions of casework practice 
in public and private settings and presentations of 
casework techniques in work with children, adults and 
family units. Some articles deal with theory and with 
concerns of social work education and supervision. 
Of especial import for psychologists are: Mary Rich- 
mond’s Process of Conceptualization, Family Diag- 
nosis and Treatment, Casework Service to the Men- 
tally Retarded Child and His Parents.—D. D. Rayles- 
berg. 

1597. National Conference of Social Work. 
Group work and community organization, 1956. 
New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1956. 108 p. 
$2.50.—Nine papers selected from the Annual Forum 
of the National Conference of Social Work held in 
St. Louis, May, 1956. They deal with these topics: 
current concepts in community organization; juvenile 
delinquency; the “bureaucratic” structure of social 
agencies and its effect on services; community work 
in rural areas; changes in volunteer social services; 
group psychotherapy for children; group work in 
medical settings; camping as group living exper- 
iences ; day centers for the aged.—L. B. Costin. 

1598. Nicholls, Grace. Some problems in case- 
work technique—a case presentation. Smith Coll. 
Stud, soc. Wk, 1956, 26(3), 24-31.—Discusses the 
successful casework assistance given the mother of a 
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hospitalized child. No great personality change was 
sought or effected in the therapy. The assistance con- 
sisted of giving the mother a corrective experience 
in the therapeutic relationship which, because of its 
supportive warmth, acted to diminish the mother’s 
expectation of loss and her distrust of relationships 
with others.—G. Elias. 

1599. Parker, Harry John. A_ study of immedi- 
ate recall, delayed recall, and distortion of objec- 
tive test data interpreted in counseling. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1957, 17, 305-306.—Abstract. 

1600. Pinillos, Jose Luis. Tests de personalidad: 
II. Calificaciones. (Personality tests: Il. Ratings.) 
Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1955, 10, 601-633.— 
Psychological rating methods are attempts to give 
rigor and validity to the judgments people make 
about one another. Ideally, ratings require: skillful 
selection of raters, sufficient opportunity for rater 
observation of rated, lack of rater bias; objective, 
simple, and well-defined characteristics of perform- 
ance to be rated; and well-constructed and validated 
scales for rating. As sources of data for scientific 
study, ratings are inevitable in the field of personality. 
Lacking more stable and objective bases for many 
ratings, the observance of certain rating norms can 
minimize the errors common with this type of in- 
strument. 57-item bibliography.—R. O. Peterson. 

1001. Scheidlinger, Saul; Sloan, Marion B., 
Putter, Zetta H., & Goldsmith, Jerome M. Social 
group work in psychiatric residential settings. 
Panel, 1955. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1956, 26, 
709-750.—Social group work method as used in three 
different psychiatric residential settings is discussed 
by this panel. Sloan describes social group work at 
Cleveland Receiving Hospital, Putter describes it at 
Hillside Hospital, and Goldsmith at Hawthorne Cedar 
Knolls School. In the discussion Harris B. Peck 
points out the differences in degree and intensity of 
the group work in the different psychiatric settings. 
In the discussion from the floor, some of the dangers 
and confusions of this new field are mentioned; for 
instance, professional sharing of information about the 
patients, interpretations to the patient by the group 
worker, the possibility of group movement, the differ- 
ences between psychiatric group work and group psy- 
chotherapy.—X. E. Perl. 

1602. Verlaine, Oscar Usher. The non-verbal 
interview: A clinical study of wordless communi- 
cation with schizophrenics, non-psychotic adults, 
and children. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 439- 
440.— Abstract. 

1603. Weitz, Henry. Counseling as a function 
of the counselor’s personality. Personn. Guid. J., 
1957, 35, 276-280.—It is suggested that the person- 
ality patterns of security, sensitivity, and objectivity 
are critical in the counseling situation. When these 
traits are highly developed the counselor behaves cer- 
tain ways in the counseling situation, and the ways 
in which he behaves will influence the learning be- 
havior of his client.—G. S. Spee 


(See also Abstracts 1261, 1706, 1831, 1855, 
1930, 2070) 


Diacnosis & EVALUATION 


1004. Angelini, Arrigo Leonardo. Um novo 
metodo para avaliar a motivagao humano. (A new 
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method of evaluating human motivation.) Bol. Fac. 
Filos. Cienc. S. Paulo, 1955, No. 207, ( Psicol. educ., 
No. 6). 250 p.—After a rapid historical survey of 
the construct of motivation, the author describes his 
adaptation for Brazilian subjects of the McClellan- 
Atkinson projective test of the achievement motive. 
For males the McClellan-Atkinson TAT pictures 
were used; for females, pictures with female figures 
were specially designed. Prior to reacting to the 
pictures one group (30 m., 40 f.) took a test on which 
they were led to believe that they had done badly, 
another group was led to think they had succeeded, 
and a third group had a “neutral” task. Results 
showed that the creative fantasy in relation to the pic- 
tures was affected in the hypothesized manner for 
both sexes by the induced feeling-attitudes of achieve- 
ment or non-achievement. The males reacted very 
similarly to the males of the Atkinson-study in U.S., 
at least as far as total scores go. English and French 
summaries.—H. English. 

1605. Ansbacher, H. L. Social interest, an Ad- 
lerian rationale for the Rorschach human move- 
ment response. J. troj. Tech., 1956, 20, 363-365.— 
The Rorschach human movement response (M) is 
interpreted in terms of Adler's theory of “social in- 
terest.” Perceptions are influenced by the individ- 
ual’s interests, and the M response is a function of 
social interest. Other interpretations of M found in 


the literature are related to the concept of social in- 
terest.—A. R. Jensen. 

1606. Bagh, D. Use of Rorschach’s Ink Blot 
Test among school adolescents. /ndian J. Psychol., 


1955, 30, 61-64.—Studied relation of R, W, and Con- 
tents scores on the Rorschach to school marks and 
verbal intelligence scores. Subjects were 42 school 
adolescents from 12 to 14 years old. Highest r was 
for W and school marks, + .80; lowest for W and 
verbal intelligence, + .47. Scores of various emo- 
tional types on the measures showed that the inhibited 
type had lowest score on verbal intelligence, R, and 
Content, but highest score on W and school marks.— 
H. Wunderlich. 

1607. Baltrusch, Hans-Joachim. Klinisch-psy- 
chologische Erfahrungen mit dem Figure-Draw- 
ing-Test. (Clinical experiences with the figure-draw- 
ing-test.) Z. Psycho-som. Med., 1956, 3, 29-40.— 
The author has used this test over a period of more 
than a year on a great number of persons, and recom- 
mends it warmly as a supplement to diagnosis of 
social adjustment, structure of drives in the person- 
ality, and sexual behavior. This test of K. Mach- 
over is described, method of administration, evalua- 
tion, and utilization is illustrated by cases of the 
author’s own experience. 4 drawings, 15-item bibli- 
ography.—E. Katz. 

1608. Barnes, Eugene H. Factors, response bias, 
and the MMPI. J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 419- 
421.—“Hypothetical tests collinear with these [nu- 
rotic and psychotic] factors were postulated and the 
correlations of these hypothetical tests were com- 
puted for each of the scales in the correlation matrix 
for which factor loadings were reported. These cor- 
relations were compared with those obtained by cor- 
relating the number of atypical true answers to the 
MMPI with the scales of the MMPI and those ob- 
tained by correlating the number of atypical false 
answers with the scales of the MMPI. It was con- 
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cluded that the number of atypical true answers is a 
‘pure factor test’ of the ‘psychotic factor’ and that the 
number of atypical false answers was a heavy load- 
ing on the ‘neurotic factor.’ It was also concluded 
that some allowance should be made in the interpre- 
tation of the MMPI to allow for the influence of 
response set.”"—A. J. Bachrach. 

1609. Beezhold, F. W. Construction of a tem- 
perament questionnaire. /. nat. /nst. personn. Res., 
Johannesburg, 1956, 6, 135-143.—The construction 
of a temperament questionnaire for the measurement 
of these qualities is described: emotionality, activity, 
secondary function (degree of persistence of ideas 
and emotions after they have disappeared from con- 
sciousness) and emotional instability.—J/. L. Walker. 

1610. Bieri, James, & Blacker, Edward. The 
generality of cognitive complexity in the percep- 
tion of people and inkblots. /. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 53, 112-117.—2 experimental hypotheses 
were tested: (1) Significant positive relationships 
exist between the complexity of S’s perceptions of 
people and the complexity of their perceptions of ink- 
blots relative to the determinants used; and (2) Sig- 
nificant positive relationships exist between the com- 
plexity of S’s perceptions of people and their percep- 
tions of inkblots relative to the context elicited. A 
measure of cognitive complexity was derived from 
a concept-formation sorting task originally devised 
by Kelly. A modified Rorschach technique was used 
to measure cognitive complexity in the non-personal 
stimulus realm. Ss consisted of 40 college males. 
Significant relationships in the predicted direction 
were found for both hypotheses. Of the various Ror- 
schach determinant categories, only M correlated sig- 
nificantly with the measure of complexity of percep- 
tions of others.—A. S. Tamkin. 

1611. Bloom, Bernard L. Prognostic signifi- 
cance of the underproductive Rorschach. /. proj. 
Tech., 1956, 20, 366-371.—The Rorschachs of pa- 
tients with few responses are compared for patients 
showing good or poor treatment histories. The Ror- 
schachs of normally productive patients are also com- 
pared for those having good or poor treatment his- 
tories. Several Rorschach “factors emerged as prog- 
nostic indices in the underproductive group which 
were different from similarly obtained indices in the 
normally productive group. Within the underproduc- 
tive group, a good treatment history characterized 
the least guarded individuals, and those with the 
greater degree of available inner resources and fantasy 
living. Within the normally productive group, on the 
other hand, a good treatment history characterized 
those individuals with a higher level of education and 
functioning intelligence, and those individuals who 
are able to deal with interpersonal situations most 
extensively.”—A. R. Jensen. 

1612. Brown, Donald Vaughn. An investigation 
of the influence of prejudice, race, and sex factors 
in a testing situation. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
404.—Abstract. 


1613. Canivet, N. Introduction 4 une discus- 
sion sur les contenus dans le Rorschach. (Content 
analysis in the Rorschach.) Bull. Group. fran¢. Ror- 
schach, 1956, No. 8, 11—17.—Fifteen categories of 
content scores in the Rorschach are presented to- 
gether with the psychological significance of each as 
conceived by the author. A table of frequency of oc- 
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currence is given based upon the protocols of 100 
“normal, adult, French males."—B. A. Maher. 


1614. Cattell, Raymond B. Second-order per- 
sonality factors in the questionnaire realm. /. 
consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 411-418.—“1. A question- 
naire—the 16 P.F.—broadly based on the personality 
sphere and over 2,000 items, had its factor structure 
redetermined on a sample of 408 young men and 
women. .. . 2. The correlations thus determined . . . 
factored to four second-order, simple-structure factors. 
3. These four factors have resemblances, ranging 
from fair to excellent, to four second-order factors 
found from life-record (behavior rating) primaries, 
and two of them have closely similar profiles to the 
correlations found between questionnaire primaries 
and two objective personality test factors. ...4. The 
factors have been contingently named Dynamic In- 
tegration-vs.-Anxiety (Objective test factor: ULI. 
24); Extraversion-vs.-Introversion (Objective test 
factor: U.I. 32); Cyclothyme-vs.-Schizothyme Con- 
stitution ; and Unbroken Success-vs.-Frustration. .. .” 
34 references.—A. J. Bachrach. 

1615. Cotte, S. Etude statistique sur les réponses 
anthropomorphiques (H) dans le test de Ror- 
schach des enfants impubéres (de 7 a 11 ans). 
(Statistical study of human responses in the Ror- 
schach protocols of preadolescent children—from 7 to 
11 years old.) Bull. Group. franc. Rorschach, 1956, 
No. 8, 19-22.—Data are reported from 300 children, 
divided into age groups of 60 per group starting from 
age 7 years. Each group was equally divided as to 
sex. Normative frequencies for each group tabulated 
by sex and card are given in respect of (human) 
responses.—B. A. Maher. 

1616. Courthial, A. Résultats du Rorschach sur 
un groupe de 60 ingénieurs. (Rorschach data from 
60 engineers.) Bull. Group. franc. Rorschach, 1956, 
No. 8, 23-29.—This is a normative study of the Ror- 
schach protocols of 60 French graduate engineers. 
Frequencies are reported for reaction times, locations 
and determinants. The author interprets the results 
of the group as evidence of basic anxiety related to 
insecurities engendered by social change in France.— 
B. A. Maher. 

1617. Curr, W., & Gourlay, N. Differences be- 
tween testers in Terman-Merrill testing. Brit. J. 
statist. Psychol., 1956, 9, 75-81.—The size of the sys- 
tematic and random errors made by trained and un- 
trained Terman-Merrill testers were compared by 
analysis of variance techniques. Small systematic 
errors between testers were found; the overall vari- 
ance between testers was found to be barely significant 
at the 5% level. The systematic differences between 
testers seem likely to be due to differences in rapport 
rather than in scoring. The random error variances 
for the trained testers were, on the average, less than 
those for the untrained testers; the variance figures 
obtained are equivalent to between-tester reliabilities 
of .94 for the trained group and .91 for the untrained 
group.—H. P. Kelley. 

1618. Doehring, Donald G. The relation be- 
tween manifest anxiety and rate of eyeblink in a 
stress situation. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 
1957, Proj. No. NM 13 01 99, Subtask No. 1, Rep. 
No. 6. ii, 10 p.—Eyeblink responses to stressful and 
non-stressful words on a free association test were 
determined for 24 subjects. Two manifest anxiety 
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tests were also administered. The stressful words 
evoked a significantly higher blink rate than the non- 
stressful words. A significant positive correlation 
was found between one measure of manifest anxiety 
and blink-rate response to stressful words. 


1619. Epstein, Seymour, & Smith, Richard. 
Thematic apperception as a measure of the hunger 
drive. J. proj. Tech., 1956, 20, 372-384.—Specially 
prepared TATs of two groups of Ss, one tested after 
lunch (controls) and the other before dinner (hun- 
gry), were compared for food-related responses. 
“The hungry and control groups did not differ in 
overall food imagery. When all pictures were com- 
bined, the only score that significantly differentiated 
the groups was one in which food or hunger was in- 
cidental to the plot... . When pictures were divided 
according to ‘picture-pull,’ it was found that the 
hungry group, relative to the control group, gave 
more hunger-related responses to low picture-pull, 
fewer such responses to high picture-pull, and did 
not respond differentially to moderate picture-pull.” 
Theoretical aspects of the findings are discussed, with 
reference to drive theory and the work of McClelland. 
—A. R. Jensen. 

1620. Escala Mila, Salvador. Asociaciones lib- 
res. (Free associations.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., 
Madrid, 1955, 10, 149-162.—A test developed by Dr. 
Portabella Duran consists of a list of words volun- 
teered by the subject in a 3-minute period, with no 
directions as to the kinds of words to be included. 
A brief preliminary interview and the subject’s re- 
actions to the test are analyzed together with the 
actual list of words presented. The interview and 
subject’s reactions are analyzed in terms of charac- 
teristics such as rigid or adaptable, depressed or 
elated, and asocial or social. The words are analyzed 
in terms of total frequency and an adjusted frequency 
which corrects for limited association, and in terms 
of a 5-category classification which ultimately indi- 
cates the degree of abnormality according to such 
types as neurotic, schizoid, and manic.—R. O. Peter- 
son. 

1621. Fromm, Erika; Hartman, Lenore Dumas, 
& Marschak, Marian. Children’s intelligence tests 
as a measure of dynamic personality functioning. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 134-144.—In order 
to bridge the gap between intelligence testing and 
projective techniques, each subtest item of 14 widely 
used children’s intelligence tests was carefully ana- 
lyzed as to what variables besides “ability” might 
enter into succeeding or failing it. 49 variables were 
found, 41 of which are considered to be personality 
variables. Intelligence test constructors did not re- 
alize what a wealth of material on dynamic person- 
ality functioning they had in their hands; intelligence 
tests, properly analyzed, can be used as projective 
— for dynamic personality study —R. F. 
erl. 

1622. Graham, Stanley R. A study of relia- 
bility in human figure drawings. J. proj. Tech., 
1956, 20, 385-386.—Human Figure Drawings were 
obtained from 23 “naive” graduate students, who were 
then given a two-hour lecture on the interpretations 
of human figure drawings, in which “the drawings 
were represented as an infinitely revealing device 
which appeared to expose the worst aspects of any 
individual’s personality.” After the lecture the stu- 
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dents were asked to make another drawing. Each 
drawing was scored by the Steinman Manual. The 
correlation between the paired sets of drawings was 
71. Also the mean scores were not different for the 
two sets of drawings. “In view of these findings, it 
seems safe to conclude that the Human Figure Draw- 
ings continued to reflect a consistent picture of the 
self-image, despite attempts on the part of Ss to dis- 
guise or conceal what they knew or imagined to be 
significant details relative to weaknesses in their own 
personalities.”—A. R. Jensen. 

1623. Hagenbuchner, K., & Thurner, F. Uber 
die Brauchbarkeit des Diapostiv-Z-Tests (Grup- 
penverfahren) in der klinischen Psychiatrie. 
(Utility of the group Z test in clinical psychiatry.) 
Z. diegnost. Psychol., 1956, 2, 331-343.—The Z-Test 
was group administered to 100 male psychiatric pa- 
tients. Protocols were submitted to blind analysis 
and the results compared with clinical psychiatric 
diagnoses. There was agreement in 75% and dis- 
agreement in 15% of the diagnoses; 13 test protocols 
allowed no evaluation. Particulars of subjects’ group 
behavior and problems of interpretation are discussed 
with 5 illustrative cases. English and French sum- 
maries.—H. P. David. 

1624. Haworth, Mary Robbins. An exploratory 
study to determine the effectiveness of a filmed 
puppet show as a group projective technique for 
use with children. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 304. 
—Abstract. 

1625. Henry, Edith M., & Rotter, Julian B. 
Situational influences on Rorschach responses. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 457-462.—“This study 
measured the influence of . . . , knowledge of test 
purpose, on responses to the Rorschach test. 
Hypotheses were that experimental Ss would give 
fewer total, aggressive, and whole responses; more 
pure form, good form-level, popular, animal, and 
large detail responses. The specific hypotheses all 
involved the general hypothesis that experimental Ss 
would be cautious and conforming.” Among the re- 
sults were the following: “fewer responses in experi- 
mental group (beyond the 1% level), more good 
form-level, popular, and animal responses (between 
5% and 1% levels), more form responses (between 
10% and 5% levels), fewer aggressive responses (be- 
tween 20% and 10% levels). Location did not vary 
significantly between groups.”"—A. J. Bachrach. 

1626. Irle, Martin. Die Klassifikation von Tests. 
(Classification of tests.) Diagnostica, 1956, 2, 61-66. 
—tThis is an attempt to briefly classify and describe 
varied kinds of psychological tests and techniques.— 
H. P. David. 

1627. Kadinsky, David. Zum Problem der Be- 
wegungsdeutungen im Rorschach. (Interpretations 
of movement on the Rorschach.) 2. diagnost. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 4, 218-237; 311-331.—“An experiment 
with blot figures is used to investigate the relation of 
movement and form perception. Starting from the 
relationship as suggested by the results, categories 
of movement responses are differentiated which are 
expected to be consistent and homogenous. The re- 
sulting scala of movement responses consists of hu- 
man, animal and inanimate movements which are 
interpreted according to perceptive differentiation. 
The various groups of responses are then presented 
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in some detail.” English and French summaries.— 
H. P. David. 

1628. Knopf, Irwin J. Current status of the 
Rorschach test. Symposium, 1955. 4) The Ror- 
schach test and psychotherapy. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1956, 26, 801-806.—The task set was to 
review the research findings concerned with an evalu- 
ation of the status of the Rorschach method and its 
application to psychotherapy. Findings have been 
mostly negative or equivocal. Factors associated with 
outcome and continuance in psychotherapy are not 
necessarily reflected in Rorschach performance. The 
problems involved may be inordinately difficult—R. 
E. Perl. 

1629. Lakin, Martin. Certain formal character- 
istics of human figure drawings by institutionalized 
aged and by normal children. /. consult. Psychol., 
1956, 20, 471-474.—It was hypothesized that differ- 
ences in self conceptualization between institutional- 
ized aged and preadolescent children would be re- 
flected in differences in these [e.g., area, height, and 
centeredness] formal aspects of the drawings. The 
drawings of 24 institutionalized elderly persons were 
compared with those of 25 third-grade school chil- 
dren. The results confirmed the hypothesis. More 
constricted, shorter, and less adequately centered fig- 
ures were produced by the aged subjects. The find- 
ings were viewed as support for the validity of the 
view that the central variables of self concept and 
body image are reflected in drawings of the human 
figure. The application of this method in further 
research in this area was suggested.”—A. J. Bach- 
rach. 

1630. McFarland, Robert L. Two dimensions 
of test structure in Rorschach-like projective tests. 
J. proj. Tech., 1956, 20, 398-404.—The author dem- 
onstrates a method of establishing quantified dimen- 
sions of test structure for visual projective tests. 
Two dimensions are demonstrated in four Rorschach- 
like projective tests. The first dimension is based on 
frequency of a group’s responses to the same stimulus. 
“The implications of the varying degrees of correla- 
tion between these two dimensions on the four tests 
studied were discussed. . . . This approach may possi- 
bly lead to the construction of new projective tests 
based on known test parameters. The goal of this 
research is the reduction of the mystery in projective 
techniques without removing their projective charac- 
teristics.” —A. R. Jensen. 

1631. Meier, Manfred John. Interrelationships 
among MMPI variables, kinesthetic figural after 
effect, and reminiscence in motor learning. /isser- 
tation Abstr., 1957, 17, 678.—Abstract. 


1632. Meltzoff, Julian, & Litwin, Dorothy. Af- 
fective control and Rorschach human movement 
responses. J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 463—465.— 
“Previous experiments have demonstrated motor and 
cognitive inhibition to the behavioral correlates of 
Rorschach Human Movement responses. The pres- 
ent study extends the relationship of M and inhibition 
ability further to include the control of affective im- 
pulses as well. An impulse to laugh was induced, 
and Ss instructed to refrain from any affective ex- 
pression. In support of the hypothesis, more high M 
than low M subjects were successful at inhibiting 
any overt expression of the experimentally induced 
affect.”—A. J. Bachrach. 
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1633. Miller, Myron S. An analysis of clinical 
cases and non-clinical cases as determined by an 
arithmetic proficiency test. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 642-643.—Abstract. 

1634. Mintz, Elizabeth E., Schmeidler, Gertrude 
R., & Bristol, Marjorie. Rorschach changes dur- 
ing psychoanalysis. /. proj. Tech., 1956, 20, 414- 
417.—“Blind” comparisons were made by two judges 
of pairs of Rorschach records of 20 psychoanalytic 
patients, one taken at the beginning of treatment and 
the other later in the course of treatment. “Person- 
ality changes take place during psychoanalysis, and 
can be recognized through Rorschach records at a 
frequency far beyond chance expectation (p = .003). 
Personality changes during psychoanalysis, insofar as 
they are reflected in the Rorschach, do not appear to 
follow a steady and. consistent progress toward cer- 
tain goals sometimes considered as included in ‘good’ 
adjustment, such as emotional control, lack of more 
than a mild degree of conscious anxiety,” etc. Other 
characteristics of Rorschach changes in the course 
of psychoanalytic treatment are discussed—A. R. 
Jensen. 

1635. Molish, Herman B. Current status of the 
Rorschach test. Symposium, 1955. 5) The Ror- 
schach test in military psychology and psychiatry. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1956, 26, 807-817.—A re- 
view of the literature has not been too encouraging 
in the support of the use of large scale Rorschach 
techniques as applied to the problems of selection and 
screening of large military populations. The limi- 
tations of the Rorschach test as a prognostic instru- 
ment have not necessarily been a function of the test 
itself, but of inadequate norms, statistics, criteria for 
comparing groups, and especially of the lack of knowl- 
edge of the various neurotic mechanisms which can 
be compatible with a successful military adjustment. 
23 references.—R. E. Perl. 

1636. Murstein, Bernard I. The projection of 
hostility on the Rorschach and as a result of ego 
threat. J. proj. Tech., 1956, 20, 418-428.—‘Four 
groups of Ss were selected on the basis of whether 
they were hostile or friendly persons, and whether or 
not they possessed insight into this fact. They were 
tested for the projection of hostility on the Rorschach, 
and as a result of ego-threat. ... (1) The projection 
of hostility on the Rorschach is dependent upon the 
actual possession and self-acceptance of the trait. (2) 
The possession of self-insight is of itself an inaccu- 
rate gauge of the amount of projection elicited in a 
given situation. (3) The kind of projection elicited 
is a function of the situation in which projection is 
studied. (4) The self-concept is of primary im- 
portance in determining the extent of projection under 
ego threat. (5) The sensitivity of the measure of 
projection may determine the conclusion as to whether 
or not projection has occurred.”—A. R. Jensen. 

1637. Nelson, William H., Lyon, Verne W., & 
Poe, Arthur C. A study of test scores of Prince- 
ton naval reserve officer training corps students 
on four new forms of the spatial apperception 
test. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Notes, 1956, Proj. 
No. IM 001 108 100, Rep. No. 14. 8 p.—This in- 
vestigation was conducted to determine the degree of 
equivalence among 4 new forms of the spatial ap- 
perception test currently in use. The means of forms 
3 and 4 were equivalent as were the means of forms 
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5 and 6. All of the new forms were more difficult 
than forms 1 and 2 currently in operational use. The 
directions on the new forms are more complicated 
and confusing than forms 1 and 2. There is a prac- 
tice effect between first and second administrations of 
the spatial apperception tests.—E. G. Atken. 

1638. Olmstead, Donald W., & Monachesi, Elio 
D. A validity check on MMPI scales of responsi- 
bility and dominance. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1956, 53, 140-141.—This study presents evidence on 
the validity and limits of applicability of the MMPI 
portion of the responsibility scale and the dominance 
scale. “25 Minneapolis fire captains did not differ 
significantly from 262 Minneapolis firemen in mean 
scores obtained on the MMPI items of the social re- 
sponsibility and dominance scales. If the attainment 
of a captaincy is granted as an appropriate criterion, 
the data appear to constitute evidence against the 
validity of at least the MMPI portion of the responsi- 
bility scale. The criterion may be less appropriate 
with respect to Dominance.”—A. S. Tamkin, 

1639. Opitz, E.. & Horn, W. Tiefenpsychologi- 
scher Integrationstest. (A test of depth-psychologi- 
cal integration.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsy- 
chiat., 1956, 5, 284-293.—The modification of a word 
association test for children, first published in 1950 
by Wilde, and designed to give a picture of the per- 
sonality dynamics, wishes, tensions, and the direction 
in which the child is headed, is presented. Standard- 
ization data were obtained from 450 children and 
adolescents over a period of 3.5 years.—E. Schwerin. 

1640. Pertejo, J. La interpretacién del psico- 
diagnostico de Rorschach y los dibujos infantiles 
segun F. Minkowska: Su obra. (The psychodiag- 
nostic interpretation of Rorschach and children’s 
drawing according to F. Minowska: Her work.) 
Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1955, 10, 25-47.— 
Francoise Minkowska has proposed a system for inter- 
preting Rorschach responses and chiidren’s drawings, 
a method which amplifies more classical methods and 
results in greater clinical usefulness. It introduces 
2 special psychological and clinical types of Rorschach 
responses: the sensory or epileptoid and the rational 
or schizoid. The sensory is typified by the tendency 
to tie together all the separate parts of the inkblot, 
while the rational tends to split it into several inde- 
pendent parts. These same two types can be dis- 
tinguished in interpreting drawings, whether on speci- 
fied themes or in free drawing. The life and work 
of Mme. Minkowska is summarized with a 35-item 
bibliography of her writings.—R. O. Peterson. 

1641. Purcell, Kenneth. The TAT and anti- 
social behavior. J/. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 449- 
456.—Each subject was rated as to overt antisocial 
tendencies on the basis of social history data from 
civilian and military life which related to aggressive 
activity. Among the results was the finding that 
“antisocial Ss differ from nonantisocial Ss in quan- 
tity and quality of fantasy aggressions, the former 
producing not only a larger number of fantasy ag- 
gressions but also finding it less necessary to obscure 
or minimize the hostile impulse. The superego varia- 
ble as measured by anticipated internal punishments 
was found to be of far greater significance in in- 
hibiting antisocial behavior than fear of retaliatory 
punishment which did not even differentiate between 
groups.”—A. J. Bachrach. 
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1642. Reznikoff, Marvin, & Tomblen, Donald. 
The use of human figure drawings in the diagnosis 
of organic pathology. /. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 
467-470.—"This study attempted to evaluate a num- 
ber of drawing indicators cited in the literature as 
characteristic of organic patients. It was found that 
five of these indicators were more prevalent among 
a group of organic patients than among schizophrenic 
or neurotic groups. These were: weak synthesis; 
parts misplaced; shrunken arms and legs; parts, other 
than head and extremities, distorted; and petal or 
scribbled fingers.” It was found that the remaining 
indicators, of which there were ten, suggested by 
other authors, did not differentiate the three groups. 
—A.J. Bachrach. 

1643. Sal y Rosas, F. Remarques sur la position 
des zones de réponse dans le test de Rorschach. 
(Remarks on the position of response locations in the 
Rorschach.) Bull. Group. frang. Rorschach, 1956, 
No. 8, 30-32.—The author presents normative data 
regarding the frequency with which particular loca- 
tion zones (e.g., “top,” “bottom,” “periphery,” “cen- 
ter,” etc.) are selected by Peruvian populations. He 
concludes that the frequencies found are distributed 
equally among subjects of normal and inferior in- 
telligence.—B. A. Maher. 

1644. Schneider, Eliezer. A crescente validade 
en fungaéo de decrescente amplitude diagnéstica 
dos testes projetivos. (The increasing validity of 
projective tests as a function of their decreasing diag- 
nostic scope.) Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Janeiro, 
1956, 6(3-4), 1-10.—“The statistical effort to equate 
the (Rorschach) test with parallel objective tests, 


opposes the elastic, free, spontaneous, associative, 
ambiguous, projective character of the Rorschach 


method.” This technique is basically one of research, 
and as such is of great utility—J. M. Salazar. 

1645. Segal, David. The Multiple Aptitude 
Tests. Personn. Guid. J., 1957, 35, 424—432.—This 
is the seventh in the series of articles on multi-factor 
tests.—G. S. Speer. 

1646. Silverstein, Arthur B. The expression of 
acceptable and unacceptable needs in thematic 
apperception. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 410.— 
Abstract. 

1647. Singer, Stanley L., & Steffire, Buford. 
Concurrent validity of the Mooney Problem Check 
List. Personn. Guid. J., 1957, 35, 298-301.—The 
Mooney Problem Check List was given to an un- 
selected group of 149 veterans who requested voca- 
tional guidance. One-half of the group, which se- 
lected a vocational objective, was compared with the 
other half, which was not able to select an objective. 
It is concluded that the two groups do not differ in 
total problems, but that the problems are differently 
distributed. It is also concluded that a high score on 
the Check List may accompany other and more basic 
adjustment difficulties. Married veterans indicate 
about as many problems in the areas of sex and court- 
ship as do single veterans.—G. S. Speer. 

1648. Spiegelman, Marvin. A note on the use 
of Fine’s scoring system with the MAPS tests of 
children. J. proj. Tech., 1956, 20, 442-444.—The 
MAPS test results of 64 children referred to a child- 
guidance clinic for a wide variety of psychological 
problems were studied by Fine’s scoring scheme for 
verbal projective techniques. Reliability of scoring 
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by 9 judges was no lower than .90 for each of Fine’s 
categories. The author questions “whether Fine’s 
scoring system ... is sufficiently sensitive to be ap- 
plied with equal usefulness to all populations . . . the 
use of the Fine scoring system fails to reveal statis- 
tically significant differences” [in age, sex, or referral 
problem of the Ss|.—A. R. Jensen. 

1649. Starer, Emanuel. The use of the kaleido- 
scope as an adjunct to the Rorschach. /. consult. 
Psychol., 1956, 20, 466.—Brief report. 

1650. Stone, Harold. The TAT aggressive con- 
tent scale. J. proj. Tech., 1956, 20, 445-452.—“The 
TAT Aggressive Content Scale was developed with 
the aim of providing the clinician with a practical 
tool by which he could objectively score hostile-ag- 
gressive content on the TAT. In general it appears 
that the Scale does, to some extent, accomplish this 
aim. It has sufficiently objective scoring criteria so 
that it can be scored in a consistent fashion by differ- 
ent persons. It does have a fair degree of validity, 
as determined by the statistically significant discrimi- 
nation shown by it in the scoring of protocols of 
assaultive and non-assaultive prisoners.”—A. R. 
Jensen. 

1651. Voas, Robert B., Bair, John T., & Am- 
bler, Joselie K. Some evidence for the concurrent 
validity of the Heineman Anxiety Scale. USN 
Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1956, Proj. No. NM 001 
109 100, Rep. No. 11. 2 p.—‘The Heineman Scale 
was given to 231 cadets and student officers immedi- 
ately prior to the terminal interviews. The inter- 
viewers, who worked without prior knowledge of the 
Heineman scores, reached 100% agreement on the 
classification of the interviews into ‘anxiety’ or ‘no 
anxiety’ categories.” The results indicate that in- 
dividuals who made statements indicating anxiety 
toward flying in the terminal interviews tended to 
score higher on the Heineman Scale.—E. G. Aiken. 

1652. Wallon, Edward J., & Webb, Wilse B. A 
note on the effect of test set on the Rosenzweig 
Picture-Frustration Test. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. 
Res. Rep., 1956, No. NM 001 108 100, Rep. No. 19. 
3 p.—Two groups of naval aviation cadets were given 
the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration test. One group 
was given the standard instructions and the other told 
to respond in the most socially acceptable manner. 
In four of the six scales significant differences in 
mean responses were obtained between the two groups. 
E. G. Aiken. 

1653. Weber, A. Zur Geschichte des Ror- 
schach’schen Formdeutversuchs. (A contribution 
to the history of Rorschach’s test.) 72. diagnost. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 4, 206-212.—The history of the investiga- 
tive use of inkblots is traced from the early sugges- 
tions of Leonardo da Vinci and Kant through the 18th 
and 19th century publications to Rorschach. 19 ref- 
erences.—H. P. David. 

1654. Wechsler, David. Die Messung der In- 
telligenz Erwachsener. Textband zum Hamburg- 
Wechsler-Intelligenztest fiir Erwachsene (HA- 
WIE); Deutsche Bearbeitung Anne von Har- 
desty, und Hans Lauber. (The measurement of 
adult intelligence.) Stuttgart, Germany: Hans Hu- 
ber, 1956. 249 p.—Part 1 is the German translation 
of the American third edition of Wechsler’s book 
(see 19: 815). Parts 2 and 3 are adapted to the Ger- 
man form of the Wechsler-Bellevue named HAWIE 
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(Hamburg-Wechsler-Intelligenz-test ftir Erwach- 
sene) and the German standardization results.—W. 
J. Koppitz. 

1655. Wiener, Gerald. Neurotic depressives’ 
and alcoholics’ oral Rorschach percepts. J. proj. 
Tech., 1956, 20, 453-455.—The Rorschachs of 27 pa- 
tients diagnosed as passive-aggressive character dis- 
orders with alcohol addiction and 15 patients diag- 
nosed as neurotic depressives were compared with 
respect to oral references such as, e.g., spontaneous 
mentions of food objects, parts of the anatomy used 
for ingestion, acts of eating, etc. These responses 
were categorized as “positive,” “neutral,” or “hostile.” 

. . the depressives produced almost equal amounts 
of positive and hostile oral percepts. Alcoholics, com- 
pared to depressives, formed significantly fewer hos- 
tile oral images and significantly more positive oral 
imagery. ... These results were evaluated in terms of 
psychoanalytic theory.”—A. R. Jensen. 

1656. Winter, Louise Morrison. Development 
of a scoring system for the children’s form of the 
Blacky pictures. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 175. 
—Abstract. 

1657. Wirt, Robert D., & Broen, William E., Jr. 
The relation of the children’s manifest anxiety 
scale to the concept of anxiety as used in the 
clinic. J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 482.—Brief 
report. 

1658. Zubin, Joseph; Eron, Leonard D., & Sul- 
tan, Florence. Current status of the Rorschach 
test. Symposium, 1955. 1. A psychometric evalu- 
ation of the Rorschach experiment. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1956, 26, 773-782.—A_ system of 
scales has been developed for appraising Rorschach 
responses. When subjected to statistical studies of 
reliability and validity it was found that only the 
content scales and not the perceptual scales meet 
these requirements. Rorschach should be used as a 
systematic, controlled interview whose value lies in 
the content analysis.—R. E. Perl. 

1659. Zweibelson, I. Test anxiety and intelli- 
gence test performance. J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 
20, 479-481.—This is a study which concerned the 
relation existing between children’s anxiety about 
tests and their scores on group tests of mental ability 
which “differed in content, format, and method of ad- 
ministration.” The three mental ability tests used 
in the study were the Otis-Alpha, the Davis-Eells, and 
the Otis-Beta. A questionnaire was administered to 
12 classes of fifth grade elementary school children 
dealing “specifically with fears, worries, and feelings 
in test and testlike situations.” The results indicated 
that test anxiety may be related to group test results 
and affect them. The author also found “some sup- 
port for the Davis and Eells contention that their test 
is less influenced by anxiety than other conventional 
tests.”—A. J. Bachrach. 


(See also Abstracts 1358, 1721, 1824, 1849, 1896, 
1917, 1961) 
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1660. Abramson, Harold A. (Ed.) Neuro- 
pharmacology; transactions of the third confer- 
ence. New York: Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation, 1957. 
381 p. $4.50.—This conference report presents papers 
and informal discussion of a variety of topics, rang- 
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ing from behavioral effects of LSD-25 on Siamese 
fighting fish and snails to the origin of cortical surface 
potentials and the brain responses to drugs mapped 
through self-stimulation. The LSD-25 papers were 
by Abramson and Jarvik respectively, the cortical 
surface potentials by Purpura, and the brain responses 
to drugs mapped through self-stimulation by Olds. 
Richter, Masserman and Quastel each present papers 
on alcohol and behavior, Beecher discusses the meas- 
urement of subjective responses, Elkes has a paper 
on the effects of psychosomimetic_drugs and Brodie 
reports on serotonin and norepinephrine as antagonis- 
tic chemical mediators regulating the central auto- 
nomic nervous system. Chapter bibliographies.—L. 
I, O’Kelly. 

1661. Antonelli, Ferruccio. Reserpine in psy- 
chosomatic practice and research. Acta psycho- 
ther. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1956, 4, 346-351.— 
Psychotherapy is costly and time consuming. Re- 
serpine, “an asbestos guard which does not quench 
the neurosis, but enables us to stand close by, with- 
out burning ourselves,” has proved useful, not in sub- 
stituting for psychotherapy, but in facilitating and 
abbreviating it. It is useful in psychosomatic re- 
search and in normal practice, inasmuch as it facili- 
tates the approach as well as psycho-diagnosis. 
French and German summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1662. Barahona Fernandez, H. J. Therapeu- 
tique psycho-somatique convergente. (Convergent 
psychosomatic therapy.) Evolut. Psychiat., 1956, No. 
3, 661-694.—Certain neurotics are characterized by 
an unstable equilibrium between moods of excitation 
and inhibition. Interior stimuli discharge against 
the self, causing anxiety reactions which provoke ad- 
ditional impulses, resulting in a vicious circle. How- 
ever, the therapist may break this circuit by providing 
emotional support so that the patient's affectivity be- 
comes channeled outwardly, and neurotic tension is 
relieved. 54-item bibliography.—L. A. Ostlund, 

1663. Bredemann, Werner. Die Bedeutung des 
Megaphen fuer die Psychiatrie. (The importance 
of “megaphen” for psychiatry.) Z. psychosom. Med., 
1956, 2, 210-215, 287—295.—Experimental and thera- 
peutic experiences with this new drug megaphen, 
RP4560, in the specific mental disorders; types of 
psychoses, epilepsy, etc., are examined.—E. Katz. 

1664. Brill, Henry, & Patton, Robert E. Analy- 
sis of 1955-1956 population fall in New York state 
mental hospitals in first year of large scale use of 
tranquilizing drugs. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 
509-517.—The results of the widespread use of 
chlorpromazine and reserpine in the New York 
state mental hospital during 1955-1956 are compared 
against population changes for the years 1954-1955 
and those that occurred during World War II. Cer- 
tain conclusions are drawn concerning the efficacy of 
the tranquilizing drugs.—V. H. Pronko. 

1665. Corsini, Raymond J., and Lundin, William 
H. Group psychotherapy in the mid-west. Group 
Psychother., 1955, 8, 316-320.—Questionnaires con- 
cerning the use of group psychotherapy were sent to 
200 institutions in the mid-west. Replies were re- 
ceived from 125 of which 33.6% reported that group 
psychotherapy was used. Nearly three-quarters of 
those using group psychotherapy were either psy- 
chogenists or psychiatrists. There was great varia- 
tion in: theories used; size of therapy group; com- 
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bination with individual therapy; and kinds of pa- 
tients included. There was general satisfaction with 
group psychotherapy as a technique but almost no in- 
terest in research into basic questions.—C. C. Sher- 
wood. 

1666. Collier, Rex M. A definition of treatment. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1957, 11, 45-55.—The first 
therapeutic step is the reduction of stress. With low- 
ered stress, the individual’s need for defense is low- 
ered and there is an increased acceptance into aware- 
ness of experiences which were previously too stress- 
ful to be clearly recognized. Viewing consciousness 
as a bio-psychological device for increasing the flexi- 
bility of adjustment, increased conscious awareness 
leads to better adjustment and self-regulation. Ap- 
plication of this approach in an institutional setting 
is discussed.—L. N. Solomon. 

1667. Corsini, Raymond. Methods of group psy- 
chotherapy. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. xi, 
251 p. $6.50.—This text of 15 chapters is divided 
into two parts. Part one covers the history, theory 
and methodology of group psychotherapy. Part two 
demonstrates, through case presentations, analytic, 
nondirective and psychodramatic group psychotherapy 
as well as techniques of family counseling. In a dis- 
cussion of the mechanisms of group psychotherapy the 
author emphasizes nine major factors which fall into 
three basic areas, emotions, cognition and action. 
But “more generally, in effective group psychotherapy 
there must be love, understanding and action.” 419 
references, and a list of visual aids —B. H. Light. 

1668. Delay, Jean, et al. Colloque international 
sur la chlorpromazine et les médicaments neuro- 


leptiques en thérapeutige psychiatrique, Paris, 20- 


21-22 Octobre 1955. (International colloquium on 
chlorpromazine and the neuroleptic medications in 
psychiatric therapy.) Encéphale, 1956, 45, 303-1266. 
—The colloquium included 154 papers dealing with 
various aspects of the application of the tranquillizing 
drugs, e.g., modes of administration, indications and 
contra-indications, therapeutic results, complications, 
electroencephalographic findings, neurophysiological 
and psychophysiological effects, and hypotheses re- 
garding their modes of action. 81 references.—A. L. 
Benton. 

1669. Denber, Herman C. B. Studies on mesca- 
line: VII. The role of anxiety in the mescaline- 
induced state and its influence on the therapeutic 
result. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 124, 74-77.—Pre- 
medication with a variety of drugs capable of block- 
ing the action of mescaline, was studied in a group 
of 42 patients who were then administered mescaline- 
sulfate. The differential effect of various drug com- 
binations is discussed—N. H. Pronko. 


1670. Dorcus, Roy M. The use of hypnosis as 
a substitute for pharmacological agents. J. clin. 
exp. Hypnosis, 1957, 5, 12-16.—“. . . In a wide variety 
of situations hypnosis may produce results similar to 
those brought about by pharmacological agents. (The 
breakdown includes soporific agents, hypnotic agents, 
anesthetic agents, tranquilizing agents, glandular 
agents, agents for allergy control, and hallucinogenic 
agents.) ... Unfortunately, we do not know how the 
neurological changes brought about by various phar- 
macological agents compare with the neurological 
change under hypnosis. The inference is that there 
is marked similarity. There is evidence that in some 
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instances, at least, the action may be quite different.” 
—S. Fisher. 

1671. Ellenberger, Henri. Die Ahnen der dy- 
namischen Psychotherapie. (The forerunners of 
dynamic psychotherapy.) Psyche, Heidel., 1956, 10, 
551-567.—The shamanistic methods of the Kwakiutl 
and Navaho Indians, the healing incubation sleep in 
the Greek temples of Asklepios, and the phenomena 
of spirit possession and exorcism are described. Such 
a comparative study of psychotherapeutic techniques 
demonstrates the social origin of psychic states, meth- 
ods of healing, and healer types, and hence their 
reciprocal adaptation to one another.—E. W. Eng. 

1672. Frank, John A., & McGraw, Robert B. 
Carbon dioxide therapy. /. ner. ment. Dis., 1956, 
123, 563—567.—A clinical evaluation of 200 patients 
treated with carbon dioxide therapy is presented.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

1673. Funkenstein, Daniel H. Nor-epinephrine- 
like and epinephrine-like substances in relation to 
human behavior. /. nerz. ment. Dis., 1956, 124, 58 
68.—The author’s own investigations during the past 
ten years are summarized, reviewed and related to 
the work of others insofar as they pertain to nor- 
epinephrine-like and epinephrine-like substances in 
relation to human behavior. 53 references.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

1674. Gardner, Abraham. Meprobamate—a clini- 
cal study. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 524-526.— 
“A study was carried out using meprobamate ( Mil- 
town) with 109 psychiatric patients over a period of 
one year. It was found to be a rapidly acting, safe 
and effective drug, of distinct benefit in those emo- 
tional disturbances which are characterized by the 
prominence of tension, anxiety and their related symp- 
tomatic expressions. Eighty percent of patients bene- 
fited from Miltown in relief of symptoms and over- 
all adjustment. Greatest improvement was observed 
in the acute anxiety reactions where 89% were re- 
lieved. Drowsiness in overdosage was the only side 
effect noted. Blood changes did not occur. The 
author feels that Miltown is a very satisfactory medi- 
cation for symptomatic relief of tension and anxiety 
syndromes, and facilitates other psychotherapeutic 
procedures.”—N. H. Pronko. 

1675. Greenacre, Phyllis. Re-evaluation of the 
process of working through. /mnt. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1956, 37, 439-444.—\The process of working through 
in psycho-analytical therapy is of particular im- 
portance in cases where neurotic memories and drives 
have been reinforced by actual life experiences. The 
therapist should listen for cues in the therapy which 
point to such a development, and work through the 
resulting emotional problems.—G. Elias. 

1676. Gressot, Michel. Ubertragungsphanomene 
in der Medizin der Primitiven. (Transference phe- 
nomena in primitive medicine.) Psyche, Heidel., 
1957, 10, 714-732.—Description of transference phe- 
nomena during the healing of illness among the 
Bantu Bassu, where the individual exists primarily 
as a group member. [Illness is treated as punishment 
from an ancestor for the breaking of a tribal taboo. 
The sick person is restored to his condition of group 
dependency through the healer whose work is carried 
out in a state of countertransference matching the 
transference of his patient. The study of such phe- 
nomena among primitive people can throw more light 
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on the meaning of dependency in group and individ- 
ual life—E. W. Eng. 

1677. Grinstein, Alexander. A specific defense 
net in psychoanalytic therapy. /. Amer. psycho- 
anal, Ass., 1957, 5, 124-129.—The analyst is put into 
a helpless situation from which the patient as the 
“knight” has to save him. This defense served as a 
bribe to spare the patients something in analysis such 
as anxiety, or as a means of receiving something they 
could not get in a satisfactory manner somewhere 
else, such as love. Patients prone to employ this de- 
fense are primarily narcissistic or narcissistic-obses- 
sional.—D. Prager. 

1678. Grotjahn, Martin. Uber die Zusammenar- 
beit von Psychotherapeut und Internist. (Collabo- 
ration of psychotherapist and internist.) Psyche, 
Heidel., 1956, 10, 530-550.—The psychotherapist can 
give and receive much of value in consultations held 
with an internist and his patient. Such collaboration 
to be fruitful however depends upon a friendly un- 
derstanding between the two colleagues. The psy- 
chotherapist enters the picture to develop an atmos- 
phere of broader understanding around the psycho- 
somatic disorder. There is no intention of training 
the internist in psychotherapy. The dynamics of the 
internist-patient-psychotherapist group may make an 
important contribution to the improvement of the pa- 
tient with minimum outside communication (briefly 
before and after) between colleagues.—E. W. Eng. 

1679. Heistad, Gordon T. A bio-psychological 
approach to somatic treatments in psychiatry. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 540-546.—The notion 
is suggested that the behavioral results of somatic 
treatment must occur within a context of lawful 
stimulus-response relationships. Changes in the in- 
ternal environment are considered as part of the 
stimulus conditions that call out emotional response 
and that somatic treatment may change emotional be- 
havior “by changing the stimuli which elicit emotional 
responses.” Testable predictions derived from such a 
theory lead to a limited number of animal experiments 
which are discussed in relation to these experiments. 
Some possible practical applications of the view ex- 
pounded here are suggested and discussed.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

1680. Hofstatter, Peter R. Die soziale Dynamik 
der psychotherapeutischen Situation. (The social 
dynamics of the psychotherapeutic situation.) Psy- 
che, Heidel., 1957, 10, 733-749.—It is valuable to look 
at the psychotherapeutic relationship as a two-person 
group. Taking the role of a “sick person” is accom- 
panied by certain freedoms and duties. At the same 
time the previously isolated neurotic or psychotic per- 
son is newly related to the social body through par- 
ticipation in the patient-doctor relationship. A theo- 
retical model of the psychotherapist-patient relation- 
ship as a two person problem solving group is 
developed on the basis of 3 theorems. These are con- 
cerned with the probabilities of discovery of portions 
of the solution, independence of the partners, and di- 
vergent instrumental and affective role specializations. 
—E. W. Eng. 

1681. Holmberg, G., Hard, G., & Ramgvist, N. 
Experiments in the prolongation of convulsions 
induced by electric shock treatment. Acta psy- 
chiat., Kbh., 1956, 31, 61-70.—Duration of the seiz- 
ures average 70 seconds under routine muscle re- 
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laxation. In total muscular relaxation and under 
continuous insufflation of oxygen it was 2-3 min. 
Prolongation was achieved also with large doses of 
Metrazol, while l-nor-adrenalin was neutral and in- 
halation of amylnitrite decreased seizure-time. Thera- 
peutic effects in cases of depression were “almost 
significantly greater” in the longer lasting seizures 
under oxygen and muscle relaxation as compared with 
unmodified electroshock.—R. Kaelbling. 

1682. Huebschmann, Heinrich. Die soziale 
Funktion der Psychotherapie. (The social function 
of psychotherapy.) Acta psychother. psychosom. 
orthopaedagog., 1956, 4, 313-325.—The physician is 
in danger of becoming a functionary of modern mass 
society. Medicine’s defencelessness lies in its own 
thinking as a functionary in relation to the patient. 
Psychotherapy is an instrument against this threat 
only as it does not limit its activities to intrapsychic 
pathological and therapeutic factors, but takes into 
consideration the supra-individual, social forces active 
within the psychological sphere. The possibility of 
this approach is demonstrated in the analysis of the 
concept of transference in a specific clinical instance. 
English and French summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1683. Illing, Hans A. C. G. Jung on the present 
trends in group psychotherapy. Hum. Relat., 1957, 
10, 77-83.—An exchange of letters is printed initi- 
ated by Illig’s question about why Jung has never 
really occupied himself with group psychotherapy. 
In two replies, it is made clear that Jung is in sym- 
pathy with such efforts, thinks they may be useful but 
is also disposed to see the group as an instrument of 
coercion and loss of integrity —R. A. Littman. 

1684. Kaufman, Irving. Some consideration of 
the “borderline” personality structure and the psy- 
chodynamics of the therapeutic structure. Smith 
Coll. Stud. soc. Wk, 1956, 26(3), 7-17.—Patients dis- 
play problems arising from inability to reality test, 
omnipotence feelings, misdirected aggressive urges, 
depressions, and arrested libidinal development. The 
psychotherapeutic relationship helps change these mal- 
adjustive tendencies by fostering a sharing of affec- 
tive experiences between patient and therapist which 
strengthens the patient and directs him to goal di- 
rected personality organization —G. Elias. 

1685. Kemper, Werner. Zur Praxis der thera- 
peutischen Traumdeutung. (The practice of thera- 
peutic dream interpretation.) Z. Psychother. med. 
Psychol., 1956, 6, 233-244.—The study of dreams in 
psychotherapy is limited by the aims and conditions 
of effective treatment. Supplementary to Freud’s 
suggestions, the writer has found the following of 
value in dream interpretation: asking for a dream 
title, for sketches of dream portions, and for a writ- 
ten record of the dream with extensive associations 
directly after awakening. However, it should be 
realized that no dream is ever fully “understood.” 
Moreover, the therapist must guard against giving 
the impression that therapy consists primarily of 
dream interpretations, since this often produces a 
defensive proliferation of dreams in the patient.—E. 
W. Eng. 

1686. Kendall, Barbara S., Mills, Warren B., & 
Thale, Thomas. Comparison of two methods of 
electroshock in their effect on cognitive functions. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 423-429.—“In order to 
compare the detrimental effect on cognitive functions 
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of two different methods of administering ECT, two 
groups of 20 patients each, matched for age, educa- 
tion, and intelligence, were subjected to ECT, the 
first group to 20 convulsions by the Reiter method, 
and the other to 12 convulsions by the Conventional 
method. Various psychological measures were used 
before shock, during the course of shock, and two 
weeks postshock. At the close of the treatment period 
less cognitive disturbance, as measured by certain 
tests involving new learning, had occurred in the 
Reiter group, but differences were negligible for 
other tasks. In the two-week postshock period gains 
in the Wechsler Memory Scale were approximately 
equal for the two groups. Comparison of pre- to 
post-shock average changes in the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Seale gave no advantage to either group.”—A. J. 
Bachrach. 

1687. Kolb, Lawrence C. 
evolution and its implications. /’sychiat. Ouart., 
1956, 30, 579-597.—Theoretical and technical ap- 
proaches to psychotherapy are undergoing important 
modifications. Attention is drawn to certain emer- 
gent changes from the classical psychoanalytic tech- 
nique in the treatment of schizophrenia, manic-depres- 
sive psychosis, homosexuality, and juvenile delin- 
quency. The more clearly the therapist understands 
the patient-parental interrelationship conducive to the 
psychopathology, the more probable it becomes that 
psychotherapeutic success will follow.—D. Prager. 

1688. Kothov, Benjamin. Goals of short-term 
group psychotherapy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 
546-552.—The protocols of 20 white male patients 
discharged as improved were compared with those of 
20 white male patients discharged as unimproved. 
On the basis of a comparison of goals obtained, prog- 
ress is interpreted in the light of levels of interlocking 
relationships and identifications. A clinical discus- 
sion and documentation of this series of goals is pre- 
sented.—N. H. Pronko. 

1689. Kris, Ernst. On some vicissitudes of in- 
sight in psycho-analysis. /nt. /. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 
37, 445-455.—The role of insight in successful therapy 
differs from patient to patient. Many analyses are 
successful even though the patient does not achieve 
even partial insight; in other cases the patient ob- 
literates his analysis-gained insight in time but re- 
tains the gains of his therapy. Even when full in- 
sight is gained and retained, the therapy would not 
automatically succeed unless the information gathered 
is integrated to the patient's best advantage.—G. 
Elias. 

1690. Lampl-de Groot, Jeanne. The role of 
identification in psycho-analytic procedure. /nt. 
J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 456-459.—One of the 
forces that helps the patient in therapy is his iden- 
tification with the mature, calm, appropriately-react- 
ing therapist. This will occur even when the therapist 
scrupulously avoids leading the patient.—G. Elias. 

1691. Levine, David; Marks, Harry K., & Hall, 
Richard. Differential effect of factors in an ac- 
tivity therapy program. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 
114, 532-535.—A factorial design was used to explore 
simultaneously the effect of different activities and 
different therapists on the behavior and symptoms of 
a group of 80 psychotic patients. It was found that 
these factors do greatly affect patient improvement 
and readiness for discharge.—N. H. Pronko. 


Psychotherapeutic 
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1692. Locke, Norman. The use of dreams in 
group psychoanalysis. Amer. J. Psychother., 1957, 
11, 98-110.—*. . . The approach to dream analysis in 
the group is necessarily a more active one than in an 
individual relationship. Each member of the group 
is an active participant in the dream of any other 
member of the group 
tween dreams of patients in individual analysis and 
in group analysis are described. The function of the 
dream in group psychoanalysis is discussed. Some 
suggestions for research in this field are presented.” 
—L. N. Solomon. 

1693. Loewenstein, Rudolf M. Some remarks 
on the role of speech in psycho-analytic tech- 
nique. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 460-467.— 
Communication per se does not insure therapeutic 
success. What counts in analysis is not mere verbal 
communication, but what is communicated by both 
patient and therapist, what leads to this communica- 
tion, and what psychological changes occur as result 
of the verbal interchange.—G. Elias. 

1694. Loomis, Earl A., Jr. The use of checkers 
in handling certain resistances in child therapy 
and child analysis. /. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1957, 
5, 130-135.—Five clinical examples illustrate ways in 
which checkers facilitated therapy and analysis of 
children. Checkers aided in disclosing the presence 
of, analyzing, and discovering the inner meaning of, 
resistances. The advantages of checkers to the thera 
pist are its flexibility, variety of personal meanings, 
and its wide range of therapeutic applicability. —D. 
Prager. 

1695. Mahl, George F. Disturbances and si- 
lences in the patient’s speech in psychotherapy. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 53, 1-15.—“Linguistic 
measures of the patient’s anxiety in therapeutic in- 
terviews can be useful in several areas of research. 
... On empirical and theoretical grounds, speech dis- 
turbance and silence seem to be expressive attributes 
that are useful as anxiety indices. ... Data from 2 
cases show that the 2 measures discriminate ‘some 
thing’ between-sessions and within-sessions for a 
given patient. Motivational phase judgments have 
been proposed as useful criteria for validating the 
Speech-Disturbance Ratio and Silence Quotient as 
anxiety measures. Detailed knowledge of the dy- 
namic context of the interview is necessary to make 
such judgments of criteria since manifest content is 
of limited value in this regard. . . .«Preliminary re- 
sults of the proposed validation procedure indicate 
that the present approach is fruitful.’—A. S. Tamkin. 

1696. Malitz, Sidney, & Hoch, Paul H. Pre- 
liminary evaluation of a new phenothiazine deriva- 
tive on NP207. Psychiat. Quart., 1956, 30, 633-646. 
—NP207 appears to reduce tension and to diminish 
anxiety with fewer side effects than chlorpromazine. 
In equivalent doses chlorpromazine is somewhat more 
effective in reducing anxiety and tension than N P207. 
NP207 and BOL148 did not show a superior action 
in the reduction of tension over NP207 alone. Be- 
cause of the development with NP207 of symptoms 
resembling retinitis pigmentosa, further research 
should be undertaken only with extreme caution.— 
D. Prager. 

1697. Meares, Ainslie. 
in the use of hypnotic painting. 
Charles C Thomas, 1957. viii, 271 p. 


Hypnography: a study 
Springfield, Ill. : 
$7.75.—De- 
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scribes a hypnotic technique for developing patient 
insight into his unconscious sentiments. The method 
can be used as an aid in any compatible form of 
psychotherapy. After a patient is hypnotized, he is 
requested to feel the emotion of a significant period 
and then to paint, while still hypnotized, the first 
things that come to mind. The patient is requested 
to free-associate around his paintings when they are 
completed. Numerous examples are given of the 
paintings thus produced and of the free-associations 
they elicited.—G. Elias. 

1698. Michaels, Ruth. Giving help to resisting 
patients. Soc. Wk, 1956, 1(4), 76-83.—Resistance 
to help is seen as “inherent in the nature of human 
conflict” when no new or tested solutions to old prob- 
lems are available. The role of the medical social 
worker in overcoming resistances is explored. Case- 
work seeks “to help the perturbed patient use his 
energy in his own behalf, toward stabilized health 
and functioning up to his optimum capacity.” Re- 
sistance may be based on feeling that treatment is 
too severe for the return benefit or that it threatens 
to restore the individual to function in a life with 
which he cannot cope. A threatened patient is more 
likely to resist, thus requiring casework intervention. 
Resistance, however, since it indicates a desire to sur- 
vive is an aid to therapy if redirected to “promote 
the patient’s efforts at self-preservation.” A three- 
step casework program to help achieve this goal is 
outlined.—B. Kutner. 

1699. Munch-Petersen, Sven. Effects of chlor- 
promazine (largactil) and reserpine (serpasil) 
within the field of neurology: A study of the per- 
tinent literature. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1956, Suppl. 
108, 269-280.—Both drugs are beneficial in behavior 
disturbances of epileptics. However, reserpine seems 
to precipitate convulsive seizures. Both substances 
have an effect in hyper- and dyskinesia. Chlorproma- 
zine has proved effective in intractable painful con- 
ditions, while reserpine seems to be useful in certain 
forms of headache in which vasomotor disturbances 
play a part.—R. Kaelbling. 

1700. Paul, Norman; Fitzgerald, Edward, & 
Greenblatt, Milton. Bimedial lobotomy: Five- 
year evaluation. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 124, 49- 
52.—A five-year follow-up of 116 lobotomy cases 
points up the long-term superiority of bimedial lo- 
botomy over full bilateral and unilateral operations 
in treating chronic intractable psychotic patients. 
The differential improvement rate lasted for five years 
and manifested itself in work adjustment.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

1701. Perlman, Helen Harris. The client’s treat- 
ability. Soc. Wk, 1956, 1(4), 32-40.—A plea is 
made for identification and specification of ego- 
strengths in the client to achieve a more adequate 
diagnosis and treatment of his problems. Three “pri- 
mary factors” in treatability are posited: the client's 
volition, his capacity and his opportunities. Criteria 
for identifying the first two factors are elaborated. 
They include the individual’s “willingness” to use 
help, this capacity to relate to others, bearing the 
frustration of postponing gratification and working 
through his problem, accepting his own “feelings” 
and the use of “social intelligence.” Treatability also 
depends on the client’s willingness and adaptability in 
meeting new problems.—B. Kutner. 
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1702. Rashkis, Harold A., & Smarr, Erwin R. 
Psychopharmacotherapeutic research: A triadistic 
approach. 4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 77, 
202-209.—The physiologic, psychologic, and socio- 
logic effects of drug therapy are studied by first in- 
vestigating the psychologic and sociologic values of 
residence in a “research unit” by 48 selected chronic 
catatonic female patients. Rating Scale data indi- 
cated improvement for 39 during the 28 weeks resi- 
dence in the unit. It is pointed out that only after 
such a base line has been established can the physio- 
logical efficacy of a drug medication be evaluated.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

1703. Reik, Louis E. Short-term hospital treat- 
ment of mental illness: A historical perspective. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1957, 41, 74-81.—Urging strongly 
a re-examination of present-day emphasis on short- 
term hospital care of the mentally ill, Reik emphasizes 
the need for careful study and follow-up of such treat- 
ment in comparison with what he considers the more 
sound rationale of treatment of sufficient duration and 
scope to actually correct the pathology present in the 
patient.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1704. Rédel, Renate. Psychotherapie bei alteren 
Menschen. (Psychotherapy of older individuals.) 
Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1957, 9, 19- 
22.—A one to four year followup study is reported of 
100 carefully selected patients over 40 years in age 
who were treated with psychotherapy: discussion, 
autogenous training, hypnosis, environmental manipu- 
lation and sleep. Results did not significantly differ 
from a younger control group less critically chosen. 
The limitations of the statistical approach are pointed 
out and 3 cases are briefly outlined. 20 references. 
Russian summary.—C. T. Bever. 

1705. Rothman, Irwin. Clinical use of drugs in 
induction and termination of the hypnotic state. 
J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1957, 5, 25-31.—Based on the 
author’s clinical observations, he discusses the com- 
parative merits of amobarbital (i.v.), pentobarbital, 
and thiopental sodium; Frenquel (i.v.), Sparine 
(i.v.), Thorazine (intramuscular), and amobarbital 
(i.m.)—as aids in producing and deepening the hyp- 
notic state. Also discussed are drug combinations 
and toxicity.—S. Fisher. 

1706. Rycroft, Charles. The nature and func- 
tion of the analyst’s communication to the patient. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 469-472.—An analyst’s 
interpretations convey not only the therapist’s ideas 
but also his emotional attitude toward the patient. 
They combine with the therapeutic setting to form the 
analyst’s affective contribution to the therapeutic rela- 
tionship in which the patient can regain his ability to 
make contact with objects.—G. Elias. 

1707. Sager, Clifford J. The clinic team in adult 
treatment. Amer. J. Psychother., 1957, 11, 6-15.— 
“In the broadest sense, the team concept may be 
utilized in adult therapy. Each team member in addi- 
tion to utilizing his own discipline’s skills may serve 
as psychotherapist if he has had additional training 
in psychotherapy. This provides the social worker, 
psychologist or psychiatrist in the clinic or center 
with the ability to serve in dual roles.”—L. N. Solo- 
mon. 

1708. Sainz, Anthony A. The management of 
side effects of chlorpromazine and reserpine. Psy- 
chiat. Quart., 1956, 30, 647-653.—About 50% of the 
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patients who showed side effects improved or re- 
covered when the side effects were counterbalanced 
symptomatically. Except in rare instances the side 
effects are merely bothersome and not injurious. 
Solutions to the problems of side effects depend only 
on the ingenuity of the individual physician.—D. 
Prager. 

1709. Sands, Rosalind M. Method of group 
therapy for parents. Soc. Il’k, 1956, 1(4), 48-56.— 
Parental resistances to treatment plans for parents of 
emotionally disturbed children are explored. The 
group therapy program of the Council Child Develop- 
ment Center in New York City is presented. Prob- 
lems encountered in the treatment process included 
the limited production of fantasy, repressed or pre- 
conscious material and a lack of “sharp transference 
phenomena.” Treatment was directed to charactero- 
logical problems rather than the resolution of symp- 
toms. Aims were “modification of defenses to change 
attitudes and to free ego functions for more construc- 
tive experience.” A case report is elaborated in de- 
tail. In general the group process proved effective 
in creating movement where little was anticipated.— 
B. Kutner. 

1710. Scheidlinger, Saul. Social group work 
and group psychotherapy. Soc. IV’k, 1956, 1(3), 
36-42.—Similarities in theory and practice between 
group psychotherapy and social group work are ex- 
amined. The author stresses the role of promoting 
individual personality growth with social develop- 
ment of the group in social group work. A role for 
social group work in psychiatric, medical and insti- 
tutional settings is outlined. Other areas of applica- 
cation mentioned are mental hospitals, family life and 
parent education and work with “exceptional” chil- 
dren. Recommendations regarding changes in the 
training of social group workers are made.—B. 
Kutner. 

1711. Schneck, Jerome M. An unusual conver- 
sion reaction during the induction of hypnosis. /. 
clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1957, 5, 39-40.—A case is de- 
scribed involving a patient who was temporarily un- 
able to effect voluntary closure of her eyes during 
hypnotic induction.—S. Fisher. 

1712. Schwidder, Werner. Die Technischen 
Schriften Freuds und die Weiterentwicklung der 
psychoanalytischen Behandlungstechnik. (The 
technical writing of Freud and the further deveiop- 
ment of psychoanalytic techniques of treatment.) Z. 
psychosom. Med., 1956, 4, 280-288.—The author tries 
to summarize the methodological work of Freud, and 
the methodological modifications to shorten the time 
of treatment by Rank, Ferenczi, Stekel, Alexander, 
etc., to use psychoanalysis for the treatment of way- 
ward youth by August Aichhorn, for psychosomatic 
medicine, etc.—E. Katz. 

1713. Seidenfeld, Morton A., Glasser, Melvin A.., 
Abt, Lawrence Edwin; Fisher, Saul H., Ryman, 
Pauline Moore, & Switzer, Mary E. The evalua- 
tion of rehabilitation in the individual. Panel 1955. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 9-37.—Community 
and group factors which affect the course of rehabili- 
tation programs were discussed by Glasser. In con- 
sidering the assessment of rehabilitation potential, 
Abt suggested the adaptation of the Menninger 
Health-Sickness Rating Scale to the needs in the re- 
habilitation field. Case histories were presented by 
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Fisher to illustrate the use of psychiatric evaluation 
in the Rehabilitation Service of Bellevue Hospital. 
Ryman emphasized the fact that rehabilitation should 
start when the patient is admitted to the hospital and 
that it should be a family affair, with all family mem- 
bers involved. Switzer commented on employment as 
a criterion.—R, E. Perl. 

1714. Stanton, Alfred H. Theoretical contribu- 
tion to the concept of milieu therapy. /i’ash. Univ. 
Stud., 1956 (Aug.), 29-45.—The “nature of the 
therapeutic atmosphere” in the general and the psy- 
chiatric hospitals is described, problems raised, and 
suggestions made for optimal use of both nonspecific 
and specific measures in the therapeutic process.—L. 
A. Pennington. 1 

1715. Stillerman, Bernard. The management in 
analytic hypnotherapy of the psychodynamic re- 
action to the induction of hypnosis. /. clin. exp. 
Hypnosis, 1957, 5, 3-11.—“. in analytic hypno- 
therapy, particularly in the first few sessions, steps 
must be taken in order to elicit and understand pre- 
cisely the patient’s reaction to the therapeutic situa- 
tion. What are his anxieties? How is he defending 
himself? What are his reactions to the hypnothera- 
pist? Why and how is he resisting change and prog- 
ress? A proper evaluation and handling particularly 
of these first crucial sessions is essential to successful 
treatment.” 7 case histories are used to illustrate 
various patient reactions.—S. Fisher. 

1716. Temerlin, Maurice K. One determinant 
of the capacity to free-associate in psychotherapy. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 53, 16-18.—The hy- 
pothesis tested was that “clients whose behavior when 
asked to free associate is highly variable, flexible, or 
productive exhibit significantly greater variability 
when judging the extent of autokinetic movement on 
successive trials than Ss whose behavior at the outset 
of psychotherapy is highly inflexible, stereotyped, or 
rigid.” 7 neurotic college student analysands in the 
extremely flexible group were matched with 10 Ss 
of the extremely rigid group for relevant personal 
variables. Sherif’s autokinetic apparatus was used, 
and each S’s judgmental variability was determined. 
The highly significant difference between autokinetic 
variability scores of the 2 groups lends strong sup- 
port to the hypothesis.—A. S. Tamkin. 

1717. Wachsmuth, Rolf. Mercaptobenzimidazol- 
Dimethylol bei vegetativen Funktionsstérungen 
und thyroegen-psychotischen Zustanden. (2-Mer- 
captobenzimidazol-1, 3-Dimethylol for dysfunction of 
the autonomic nervous system and in thyreogenic psy- 
choses.) Nervenarst, 1956, 27, 542-547.—This thy- 
reostatic drug used primarily in thyreotoxicosis was 
found to have sedative effects. In 62 patients with 
various diagnoses the following symptoms were im- 
proved: loss of appetite, muscular weakness, labile 
affect, irritability, unrest, closed-in feeling, fine 
tremor, palpitations, tachycardia, angina pectoris and 
insomnia. The standard dose was 150 mgm per day. 
No controls are reported. Four cases of “hyperthy- 
reotic psychosis” and one of schizophrenia treated 
with “thyreocordon” and small doses of chlorproma- 
zine are reported to show the efficiency of the drug. 
23 references.—M. Kaelbling. 

1718. Whitehorn, John C. Strategy and tactics 
in psychiatric therapy. Wash. Univ. Stud., 1956 
(Aug.), 47-58.—The physician's goal is first to re- 
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lieve symptoms, second, to cure the disease, and third, 
to rehabilitate the patient. This view is discussed, 
criticized, and evaluated by reference to current meth- 
ods in psychotherapy. It is suggested that “com- 
munication therapy” could well supplant the term 
“psychotherapy.” —L. A. Pennington. 


(See also Abstracts 1582, 1628, 1634, 1715, 1723, 
1781, 1794, 1836, 1837, 1872, 1876) 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


1719. Blake, Robert R. Experimental psycho- 
drama with children. Group Psychother., 1955, 8, 
347-350.—The use of standard psychodramatic pro- 
cedures for investigating child life, the discovery of 
self and relations to the external world is critically 
examined. Advantages are: access to subjective ex- 
perience without the disadvantages of verbal report; 
development of social insight through role reversal; 
and the learning of new social skills. It is not limited, 
as is Piaget’s approach, by the child’s language skills. 
rhere is need now for systematic, well-designed re- 
search into this whole area of the use of psycho- 
dramatic procedures in the study of children.—C. C. 
Sherwood. 

1720. Bloch, Donald A., & Silber, Earle. The 
role of the administrator in relation to individual 
psychotherapy in a residential treatment setting. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 69-74.—In the 
combination of milieu therapy with intensive individ- 
ual therapy, the role of the administrator is para- 
mount. In the Laboratory of Child Research, the ad- 
ministrator performs the initial psychiatric examina- 
tion and participates in the child’s preadmission visits 
to the living unit. He is the key authoritary figure 
and “court of last resort.” He sponsors psycho- 
therapy and helps to define and interpret the role of 
the psychotherapist to the child. He plays an active 
role in the child's treatment in collaboration with the 
individual therapist, his specific functions in the treat- 
ment process being derived from his unique position 
as a key person in the policy making and communica- 
tion network of the unit and the authoritary figure in 
the child’s life-—R. E. Perl. 

-1721. Geisler, Erika. Projective Testmethoden 
als Hilfsmittel bei der psychiatrischen Exploration 
von Kindern. (Projective testing as aid in the psy- 
chiatric exploration of children.) Psychiat. Neurol. 
med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1956, 8, 206-211.—Conscious 
and unconscious resistances impede exploration in 
child psychiatry. Projective test methods may reveal 
indirectly the experiences and the unconscious proc- 
esses of the child. Play situations are appropriate 
for small children. Bellak’s Children’s Apperception 
Test is considered especially suitable for .objectifying 
psychic content. The time-saving and provocative 
story-telling-test, slightly modified from Thomas, is 
described as appropriate for ages 6 to 12. Because 
these test methods also point up defenses, they may 
facilitate evaluation of suitability for and approach to 
further psychotherapy. Russian summary. 22 ref- 
erences.—C. T. Bever. 

1722. Ginott, Haim G. Parent education grou 
in a child guidance clinic. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1957, 
41, 82-86.—Present-day demands for clinic services 
have taxed the child guidance clinic beyond its ca- 
pacity to deal with problems on an individual basis. 
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It has been necessary to face these new demands with 
new methods. 2 such methods are mentioned, namely, 
group screening and the parent education group. The 
latter is the subject of this paper. The parent edu- 
cation group seeks “to improve the everyday function- 
ing of parents in relation to their children by helping 
them to a better understanding of the dynamics of 
parent-child relations and the basic facts of child 
growth and need.” The plan and operation of such 
a group are described. It appears to be effective in 
helping parents to a better understanding of them- 
selves and their children while at the same time mak- 
ing it possible for the clinic to provide much more 
extensive services to the community.—M. A. Seiden- 
feld. 

1723. Gordon, Gene, & Siegel, Leonard. The 
evolution of a program of individual psychother- 
apy for children with aggressive acting-out dis- 
orders in a new residential treatment unit. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 59-68.—At the Labora- 
tory of Child Research the clinical research team de- 
cided not to incorporate in their treatment design the 
traditions of other residential treatment homes with- 
out first submitting these practices to careful scrutiny. 
They did not wish to arbitrarily introduce rules, 
policies or routines. First with “practice groups” of 
ostensibly normal children, and then with 2 different 
groups of patients, problems and issues were per- 
mitted to emerge and be handled as they arose. With 
the third group a treatment plan was employed which 
indicated the rediscovery of the validity of many 
traditional practices.—R. E. Perl. 

1724. Huber, Jack T., & Vetter, John J. A 
unique clinic for disturbed and delinquent adoles- 
cent boys. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1957, 41, 66-73.— 
An account of the first 5 years of experience in a 
unique counseling clinic for disturbed and delinquent 
adolescent boys after their release from Bellevue 
Psychiatric Hospital. This project had six aspects 
which were not commonly associated with other 
adolescent psychiatric clinic programs. These in- 
cluded: (1) emphasis on “bridging the gap between 
hospitalization and freedom”; (2) pre-clinic contact 
and knowledge of the boy; (3) hospital cooperation 
in selling the boy on the clinic program before dis- 
charge; (4) complete removal of the clinic from the 
hospital environment; (5) provision of vocational in- 
formation and help; and (6) emphasis on the educa- 
tional and vocational values. The excellence of the 
staff and the dynamic approach of the clinic to its 
problem appear to have made it effective in helping 
at least 80% of the boys who were seen.—. 
Seidenfeld. 

1725. Loomis, Earl A., Jr. Child psychiatry and 
religion. Group Psychother., 1955, 8, 291-297.— 
Both child psychiatry and religion emphasize the im- 
portance of early stages of development. This is rela- 
tively new to psychiatry but has been known for 
thousands of years by religion. Existentialism may 
provide a clue to this discrepancy. Existentialism 
emphasizes relationships, relativity and relevance to 
circumstances, with dynamic balance as the funda- 
mental principle. The instrument of balance in the 
child is the ego or central integrating core of per- 
sonality which is absent at birth and develops in 
interaction with parents and others. Necessary in- 
gredients are: naturalness, spontaneity, and limita- 
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tions on behavior. The ability to love is learned 
through being loved. Both psychiatry and religion 
agree on this. They are also both interested in man’s 
fulfillment of his potentialities and capacities and 
their disagreement over the content of his potentiali- 
ties is perhaps more verbal than actual—C. C. Sher- 
wood. 

1726. Nixon, Norman. A child guidance clinic 
explores ways to prevention. Ciiuldren, 1957, 4, 
9-14.—The century old Institute has shifted empha- 
sis to the preventive aspects of psychiatry. Its goal 
is: (1) to provide psychotherapy for the child and its 
parents; (2) to train professional workers; (3) to 
carry out research; and (4) to provide mental health 
education. The Center consists of 3 units; (1) chil- 
dren’s and adolescents’ unit; (2) the free school unit; 
and (3) the nursery school. The program is dis- 
cussed in complete detail—S. M. Amatora. 

1727. Starr, Philip H. Comprehensive clinic 
practice in the child guidance unit. Ment. Hyg., 
N. Y., 1957, 41, 44-60.—“The objective of this paper 
is to describe and evaluate the intake, diagnostic and 
treatment practices of child guidance clinics with an 
eye to relating them to other community mental and 
social health services for children.” The major con- 
tribution that is considered specific to the child guid- 
ance clinic would appear to be in its diagnostic and 
therapeutic functions and is directly related to the 
qualifications and adequacy of its professional staff. 
Comprehensive clinical evaluation of the child is es 
sential for optimal clinical service —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also Abstracts 1481, 2087) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


1728. Armstrong, Fred Gartin. An experimental 
study of a structured interview for determining 
vocational interests. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
561-562.—Abstract. 

1729. Bowers, Norman D., & Kelley, H. Paul. 
Vocational interests of naval flight instructors: 
I. Comparisons with naval aviation cadets. USN 
Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Notes, 1956, Proj. No. NM 
001 108 107, Rep. No. 1. 4 p.—A form of the Kuder 
Preference Record was administered to 32 flight in- 
structors in the Naval Air Basic Training Command 
and the results compared with entering cadets, suc- 
cessful cadets and voluntary withdrawal cadets. The 
only significant differences were between the flight 
instructors and the unsuccessful cadets. The instruc- 
tors in this comparison showed greater interest in 
mechanical and scientific activities and less interest 
in persuasive activities.—E. G. Atken, 

1730. Bowers, Norman D., & Kelley, H. Paul. 
Vocational interests of naval flight instructors: 
II. Comparisons with national normative groups. 
USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Notes, 1956, Proj. No. 
NM 001 108 107, Rep. No. 2. 4 p.—The set of nor- 
mative scores for aviators and a vocationally unse- 
lected population presented in the manual to the Kuder 
Preference Record was compared with 32 naval flight 
instructors. Many significant differences in the pro- 
files of the groups are presented in table form.—E. G. 
Aiken. 

1731. Dirks, Heinz. Psychologische Faktoren 
der Berufsarbeit. (Psychological factors in voca- 
tional work.) Gd6ttingen, Germany: C. J. Hogrefe, 
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Verlag fur’ Psychologie, 1957. 172 p.—Functional 
dispositions, psychological, intellectual and manual, 
form the basis for every vocation, a potential acti- 
vated by the will. An analysis of the functional dis- 
positions alone will not suffice for a judgment of a 
person’s vocational abilities. It is essential to in- 
vestigate the interaction of dispositions and will. The 
goal of the book is twofold: (1) a clarification of the 
psychological factors and their interaction important 
in vocational work and (2) the development of a 
specific method for evaluation of personality in re- 
spect to optimal vocational guidance—W. J. Kop- 
pits. 

1732. Dodson, Leonard Edwin. The effect of 
written orientation material upon client satisfac- 
tion with the initial vocational counseling inter- 
view. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 563.—Abstract. 

1733. Ireland, Karl L. Evaluating work be- 
haviour in occupational therapy. /. Kehab., 1957, 
23(1), 8-9, 25.—A Work Evaluation Progress Re- 
port is illustrated which provides the means for as- 
sessing the client’s response as he engages in a 
“variety of work situations.” The use of such a guide 
in appraising the work characteristics of the client 
should provide valuable additional information for 
those who are doing the clinical and vocational plan- 
ning for the individual undergoing the rehabilitation 
process.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1734. Ostlund, Leonard A. Vocational guid- 
ance in Belgium. Personn. Guid. J., 1957, 35, 456- 
459.—The organization and expansion of the Belgian 
system are discussed. Differences in theory, practice, 
and cultural factors hetween the United States and 
Belgium are indicated.—G. S. Speer. 

1735. Rose, Alvin W., & Wall, Mildred C. So- 
cial factors in the prestige ranking of occupations. 
Personn. Guid. J., 1957, 35, 420-423.—Sixty-eight 
junior and senior high school Negro students were 
asked to rank, in order of highest prestige, 15 selected 
occupations, and to write at length the reason for the 
ranking. The results, which are compared with previ- 
ous studies of prestige ranking among white respond- 
ents, do not support the previously offered hypothesis 
suggested to account for the rankings. It is suggested 
that further study is needed of the different orienta- 
tions of the various sub-groups of society.—G. S. 
Speer. 

1736. Ross, William T., & Ross, Golda Van Bus- 
kirk. Background of vocational choices: An 
Apache study. Personn. Guid. J., 1957, 35, 270- 
275.—At the request of the Mescalero Apache In- 
dian Tribe itself, a vocational guidance survey of the 
Tribe was undertaken. From 2 to 14 tests were ad- 
ministered to 143 Apaches. Test results are analyzed 
in some detail, indicating ability and personality de- 
ficiencies which might prove a real handicap in many 
professions. It is concluded that there is a need for 
a total community study to provide insight for in- 
telligent re-orientation of the community.—G. S. 
Speer. 

1737. Schwarzentruber, Franz. Berufsberatung 
von Schwererziehbaren. (Vocational counseling for 
behavior problems.) Heilpaidag. Werkbl., 1956, 25, 
248-252.—In the vocational counseling of young peo- 
ple with behavior problems the uncertainties of all 
vocational counseling become particularly clear. 
Knowledge of the background and problems of the 
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person is of great importance. One must distinguish 
between unrealistic dreams of an occupation and more 
real vocational preferences. Frequently, the young 
person is unable to recognize or accept his abilities 
and limitations until he can try them out in on-the- 
job experience. One of the tasks of the counselor is 
to bring out and clarify the vocational inclinations 
which are rooted in the basic personality. The core 
of vocational counseling is, however, the determina- 
tion of vocational aptitudes. French summary.—D. 
F, Mindlin. 

1738. Super, Donald E. Vocational develop- 
ment: The process of compromise or synthesis. /. 
counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 249-253.—The concept of 
a developmental vocational process is considered in 
place of vocational choice. The interaction of apti- 
tudes and needs with environmental resources and de- 
mands as well as with each other is analyzed. The 
influence of learning and the function of role playing 
in vocational development are noted—M. M. Reece. 


1739. Vetter, August. Beruf und Persénlichkeit. 
(Vocation and personality.) Jb. Psychol. Psycho- 
ther., 1956, 4, 148-156.—Vocational guidance, in 
philosophical perspective, may be traced back to the 
contrast between the Protestant work ethic of the 
Reformation and the Renaissance emphasis on the full 
development of the individual. With the Industrial 
Revolution the former value became dominant. Mod- 
ern personality psychology has however reaffirmed 
the importance of work that fits into the total per- 
sonality. However, in modern industry, there is an 


increase in the number of “jobs” in comparison with 
careers, while the rationalization of work reduces the 
meaning of vocational choice to the search for mone- 


tary reward.—E. W. Eng. 
(See also Abstracts 1381, 1647, 1775, 2076, 2086) 
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1740. Adams, Henry B. The relationship be- 
tween adequacy of public mental hospital facilities 
and patient movement rates. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 403.—Abstract. 


1741. Altschule, Mark D., & Russ, Evelyn. 
Roots of modern psychiatry; essays in the history 
of psychiatry. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1957. 
viii, 184 p. $5.75.—Among the topics discussed are 
ideas about anxiety held by 18th century British 
medical writers; the pineal gland as the seat of the 
soul ; introduction of ego-psychology into psychiatry ; 
the growth of the concept of unconscious cerebration 
before 1890; allegorical somatognosy and psycho- 
somatic medicine; early notions of the sex drive; the 
concept of civilization as a social evil in the writings 
of mid-19th century psychiatrists; and eclecticism in 
the treatment of mental disease in the 19th century. 
“Physicians of the past encountered the same prob- 
lems .. . and thought about them in similarly diverse 
ways.”—H. P. David. 

1742. Barton, Walter E. Observations on the 
therapeutic aspects of administration in public 
mental hospitals. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 488- 
492.—Management problems are discussed as they re- 
late to therapy and an organization for effective func- 
tioning and steps for long range planning are sug- 
gested.—N. H. Pronko. 
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1743. Beigler, Jerome S. Anxiety as an aid in 
the prognostication of impending death. 4.\/.A. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 77, 171-177.—Here is 
reported “a series of clinical observations having to 
do with the prognostication of death in the presence 
of serious organic disease. These observations are 
based on the premise that there is an unconscious 
awareness on the part of the patient of his impending 
death and that this is reacted to with anxiety which 
may be repressed. The anxiety, however, is often be- 
trayed by various clinical signs (including dreams) 
which the alert physician can recognize and use in 
making a prognosis and planning management.” A 
series of case reports is included. 37 references.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

1744. Byran, Laurence Leonard. A comparative 
study of moral discrimination in adult male men- 
tal patients and adult male Federal prisoners. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 404-405.—Abstract. 


1745. Churchill, Wainwright, III. Autonomic 
activity in psychiatric states: An experimental 
evaluation of the relationship between the sym- 
pathetic and parasympathetic divisions of the au- 
tonomic nervous system in neuroses and schizo- 
phrenia. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 405.—Ab- 
stract. 


1746. Cobb, Stanley. Contemporary problems in 
psychiatry. Wash. Univ. Stud., 1956 (Aug.), 15-27. 
—An overview is provided of current problems in the 
areas of etiology, classification, epidemiology, mind- 
body views, aging, neuropharmacology, and the tran- 
quilizing drugs.—L. A. Pennington. 

1747. Davidson, Henry A. Can psychoneurosis 
mature into psychosis? Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1957, 
41, 12-23.—‘“Psychosomatic and psychophysiologic 
disorders hardly ever mature into psychoses” and, 
similarly, conversion reactions and neurotic dissocia- 
tive reactions seldom result in ultimate psychoses be- 
cause in almost every instance each of these psycho- 
neuroses provides the patient with relief from anxiety. 
On the other hand, anxiety reactions, depressions, 
apathy, obsessions, compulsions and phobias may 
often be precursors of psychosis even though initially 
they may be identified as related to neurotic states. 
Furthermore, the psychotic patient seen during a 
period of remission may be erroneously identified as 
“neurotic.” The author points out that “to relate a 
current functional psychosis with a much earlier psy- 
choneurosis some psychiatric symptoms should be 
shown bridging the time gap.”—M., A. Seidenfeld. 

1748. de Allende y Navarro, Fernando. Auto- 
matismo comicidal y automatismo histérico. (Epi- 
leptic and hysterical automatisms.) Rev. Neuro- 
Psiquiat., Lima, 1956, 19, 322-343.—Case histories 
illustrate the great differences in epileptic as com- 
pared with hysterical automatisms. In the former 
automatisms seemed to be based more on biological 
than psychological factors; in the latter, however, 
psychoanalysis revealed varied and complex psycho- 
genic factors. English, French, and German sum- 
maries.—R. M. Frumkin. 


1749. de Medeiros, Mauricio. Relacdes entre a 
endocrinologia e a psiquidtria. (Relations between 
endocrinology and psychiatry.) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 
1956, 5, 39-52.—As the concluding lecture in a course 
in clinical endocrinology the author investigates the 
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importance of the endocrine glands for psychiatry. 
Che work of Jaspers, Tusques and Paul Abely is 
mentioned.—G. S. Wieder. 


1750. Dohrenwend, Bruce P. The Stirling 
County Study: A research program on relations 
between sociocultural factors and mental illness. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 78-85.—‘Stirling 
County, located in one of the Canadian Atlantic Prov- 
inces, has a population of about 20,000.” The Stir- 
ling County project “is a research program for the 
investigation of relations between sociocultural en- 
vironment and mental illness. The research effort is 
interdisciplinary and combines extensive with in- 
tensive study of both the sociocultural environmental 
and mental disorder. The subjects of the research 
are persons who are not undergoing treatment as well 
as those who are; mental health and mental illness 
are investigated in the societal as well as in the in- 
dividual settings in which they develop.” The theo- 
retical framework, the primary and subsidiary re- 
search operations, and the plan of analysis are dis- 
cussed.—S. J. Lachman, 


1751. Essen-Moller, Erik. Individual traits and 
morbidity in a Swedish rural population. Acta 
psychiat., Kbh., 1956, Suppl. 100, 160 p.—99% of a 
population of 2,250 were interviewed by one of four 
psychiatrists, and records of the hospitals serving the 
area were reviewed. The frequencies and relation- 
ships of moderate and normal variants of personality 
were assessed mainly according to the theory of 
natural and pathologic variation of Sjobring. Pre- 


dominance and history of occurrence of mental and 
physical diseases are tabulated and extensively corre- 


lated, e.g., with intelligence, school marks, subjective 
complaints, and demographic groupings. 15.3% of 
the inhabitants received a physical diagnosis alone, 
18.6% had only a mental diagnosis and 22% had both. 
—R. Kaelbling. 

1752. Eysenck, H. J. The dynamics of anxiety 
and hysteria; an experimental application of mod- 
ern learning theory to —_—-? New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1957. 311 p. $6,00.— 
[his book is an attempt to - "tnd descriptive 
aspects of abnormal behavior to a study of its dy- 
namics from the point of view of modern learning 
theory as developed specially by Pavlov and Hull. 
In the first chapter the author reviews his previous 
work in the nosology or taxonomy of mental disturb- 
ances, remaining chapters are devoted to such prob- 
lems as learning theory and human behavior, person- 
ality and learning theory, personality and perceptual 
processes, socialization and personality, drugs and 
personality, psychological theory and psychiatric prac- 
tice. 26-page bibliography—M. Choynowski. 

1753. Fonseca, O. W. Emergent social struc- 
ture among short-term psychiatric patients. /nt. 
J. soc. Psychiat., 1956, 2, 132-140.—Psychiatric pa- 
tients on wards quickly establish social groups with 
well-defined social roles. In a study of 13 female 
patients on a psychiatric ward the investigator found 
that sex, age, and social class were significant factors 
affecting social interaction and the social structure of 
the social group which developed —R. M. Frumkin. 


1754. Fox, Joseph. The chronically ill. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1957. xix, 224 p. 
$3.95.—This book is a “sociological approach” to the 
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problem of chronic diseases and the care of the aged. 
—A. J. Bachrach. 

1755. Heuyer, M. G. Psiquiatria y psicoanalisis. 
(Psychiatry and psychoanalysis.) Rev. Psicol. gen. 
apl., Madrid, 1955, 10, 123-128.—A review of the de- 
velopment, the principles, and the practice of psy- 
choanalysis, relative to the fields of medicine and psy- 
chiatry, suggests the following conclusions: Psycho- 
analysis is not autonomous, but is an integral part of 
psychiatry. Psychoanalysts should be physicians and 
qualified psychiatrists. Psychoanalysis should be 
taught in the university school of medicine, which 
should be the only place qualified to issue diplomas 
and certificates of medical qualification. The prac- 
tice of psychoanalysis should fall under the jurisdic- 
tion of medical ethics which govern the relationship 
between the physician and patient. Sooner or later, 
there should also be similar regulations imposed on 
the medical psychologists who collaborate with psy- 
chiatrists and psychoanalysts.—R. O. Peterson. 

1756. Leventhal, Donald Becker. Conceptual 
behavior in schizophrenics and brain-damaged pa- 
tients: An analysis of object sorting, block sub- 
stitution, synonyms, and similarities tasks. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 677.—Abstract. 

1757. Martin, Irene. Levels of muscle activity 
in psychiatric patients. Acta psychol., 1956, 12, 326- 
341.—Levels of muscle tension show no differential 
trends of relaxation for various psychiatric cate- 
gories. Resting tension differentiates dysthymics 
from hysterics. Psychotics were significantly more 
tense than normals in a resting situation. ‘Tension 
scores are highly consistent, even over a period of 
days. 28 references.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1758. Minski, Louis. Deafness, mutism and 
mental deficiency in children. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1957. viii, 82 p. $3.75.—Con- 
cerned primarily with “the differentiation between 
deafness, mental defect, deafness with maladjustment 
and absence of speech without deafness,” the author 
treats briefly the matters of medical clinical data, the 
hospital and residential home units in which the chil- 
dren are evaluated, audiometry, EEG and PGR tech- 
niques. 26 of the 80 text pages are devoted to de- 
scriptions of the Dreyer-Collins tests and of the 
Merrill-Palmer scale. The importance of emotional 
factors is stressed—T. E. Newland. 

1759. Palmer, Harold. Psychopathic personali- 
ties. New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 179 
p. $4.75.—The British psychiatrist here presents 9 
“essays” on selected clinical diagnostic entities: Psy- 
chopathic personalities (12 p.), schizophrenia, the de- 
pressive states, the obsessions, hysteria, the epilepsies, 
the tension syndromes, the paranoid states, and mania. 
“My main purpose has been to achieve a mode of 
presentation of psychiatry acceptable to workers in 
other disciplines including those concerned with the 
management of human beings.”—L. A. Pennington. 

1760. Redlich, F. C. Some sociological aspects 
of the psychoses. /[W/ash. Univ. Stud., 1956, (Aug.), 
59-75.—The scientific and legal views of the terms 
“psychosis” and “neurosis” are discussed. The con- 
clusion is reached that the distinction between the 
two is primarily based upon “differentiation of the 
social responses to them.” The values of sociological 
views are then considered in relation to the physician 
and the patient relationship.—L. A. Pennington. 
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1761. Rosolato, Guy. Sémantique et altérations 
du langage. (Semantics and alterations of language. ) 
Evolut. psychiat., 1956, No. 4, 865-899.—The history 
of semantics is summarized and certain psychological 
aspects, such as the relationships between sign and 
significance, are outlined. Then too, nuances of 
poetical, literary, and vernacular expression are ex- 
plored, including rhythm, metre, alliteration, onomat- 
opoeia, metaphor, etc. Further, Freudian concepts, 
including condensation, dramatization, and symbolism, 
are integrated into the discussion. These ramifica- 
tions of language illustrate the main thesis—that 
semantics offers a promising system which seems 
adaptable for the classification of a wide variety of 
personality disorders, including aphasia, mania, de- 
pression, and schizophrenia. In conclusion, since lan- 
guage is symbolic communication, it would seem ap- 
propriate to correlate specific alterations in language 
with concomitant psychopathological symptoms. 21 
references.—L. A. Ostlund. 

1762. Schwartz, Morris S. Contributions of so- 
cial science to the administrative process in the 
mental hospital. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 493- 
497.—The author discusses “the contributions a so- 
cial scientist can make to the administrative process 
in, or to the administrator of, a mental hospital.”— 
N. H. Pronko. 

1763. Sivadon, P. Adaptation factors in the 
work of mental patients. /nt. J. soc. Psychiat., 
1956, 2, 112-117.—Because patients are immature, 
working conditions which demand progressively more 
and more integration and responsibility are thera- 
peutically practical in aiding recovery and rehabilita- 
tion. —R. M. Frumkin. 


1764. Stein, C. Essai d’application de la méth- 


ode génétique en psychopathologie: Réflexions 
sur l’organisation et les désorganisations de la vie 
psychique. (An attempt to apply the genetic method 
in psychopathology: Reflections concerning the or- 
ganization and disorganization of psychic life.) 
Evolut. psychiat., 1956, No. 4, 901-929.—Psycho- 
genetically, man passes through three ascending levels 
of development. The first is maturation, which de- 
pends upon genetic organization. The second is the 
primitive stage of social relationships. Third, is the 
level of psychic relationships, which emerges at the 
third month, when the infant affectively mimics social 
responses such as crying and smiling and makes 
postural accommodations. Subsequently, conscious- 
ness develops as intensional thoughts become ex- 
pressed extensionally in the language of social rela- 
tions.—L. A. Ostlund. 

1765. Stonesifer, Fred A. Intellectual and per- 
ceptual performance of defective idiopathic epi- 
leptics and familial mental defectives. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 400-401.—Abstract. 

1766. VanderVeldt, James H., & Odenwald, Rob- 
ert P. Psychiatry and Catholicism. (2nd ed.) 
New York: Blakiston Division, McGraw-Hill, 1957. 
ix, 474 p. $6.25.—The areas of agreement and dis- 
agreement between psychiatry and religion are con- 
sidered with basic moral postulates from Catholic 
doctrine. The new edition (see 27: 2827) incor- 
porates materials from recent directives of Pope Pius 
XII on psychotherapy. Implications of discoveries 
about tranquilizers and other biochemical aspects are 
drawn. Particular emphases are given to conscience, 
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responsibility, scrupulosity, and special problems in- 
volved in counseling with marital cases, homosexuals, 
alcoholics, as well as to the usual psychiatric and 
chinical psychological problems.—W. L. Wilkins. 

1767. Vislie, Hallvard. Pu al mental dis- 
orders. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1956, Suppl. 111. 42 
p.—Out of 67 patients 40 were primiparae, 27 multi- 
parae, 46 became psychotic and 21 neurotic within 6 
weeks after delivery. They were followed for an 
average of more than 5 years. 5 developed into 
chronic schizophrenics, 17 presented a chronic re- 
sidual state with various neurotic complaints. Pre- 
disposing constitutional factors were found in the ma- 
jority of patients. Psychic stress and persisting en- 
vironmental conflicts occurred in 22 cases. The 
emotional attitude of the mothers was extreme de- 
light, disgust or anxiety. 10 patients had recurrences 
of psychic disorder, 9 of them during or after preg- 
nancy, but in 18 Other cases repeated pregnancy was 
uncomplicated. 46 references.—R. Kaelbling. 

1768. White, Richard P. Face-hand test re- 
sponses of psychotic and mentally defective pa- 
tients: The relation of age to sensory errors in 
chronic patients. 4A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1957, 77, 120-125.—Double simultaneous tactile stimu- 
lation to the hand and face of selected mentally de- 
fective, chronic psychotic, and control (normal) sub- 
jects indicated that the first 2 groups showed sensory 
errors earlier in life than did the control subjects. 
Rate of increase in errors was also greater with ad- 
vance in age for the clinical groups. These and other 
results are discussed in relation to the face-hand test 
as a diagnostic instrument and to the hypothesis of 
organic brain changes underlying these differences.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

1769. Wikler, Abraham. The relation of psy- 
chiatry to pharmacology. Baltimore, Md.: Williams 
& Wilkins, 1957. viii, 322 p. $4.00.—The 4 sections 
of this monograph deal with the effects of drugs on 
human behavior, with the theories and mechanisms 
of drug action, with the neurophysiological and the 
psychological aspects of selected classes of drugs. The 
section dealing with the psychological mechanisms of 
drug action discusses insulin, the sedative agents, 
analeptic agents, the tranquilizers, and psychosomi- 
metic drugs. 39-page reference section.—L. A. Pen- 
nington. 

1770. Winokur, George. Operational concepts 
in psychiatric hospital management. Human Or- 
ganization, 1956, 15(2), 4-7.—3 cases illustrate the 
thesis that a mental hospital ward and staff may as- 
sist retraining clinical symptoms by rewarding and 
inhibiting patients according to current learning theo- 
ries. —L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


(See also Abstracts 1184, 1673) 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


1771. Batza, Eugene Mann. Investigation of 
the speech and oral language behavior of educable 
mentally retarded children. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 299-300.—Abstract. 

1772. Durling, Dorothy, & Esen, Fatma Munire. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1956, 61, 409-412.—One hun- 
dred young adults at the Wrentham State School, all 
of borderline or moron intelligence and rang.ug in 
age from 15 to 34 years, were tested. The authors 
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report that “. . . concerning the meaning of variability 
in relation to personality traits, we can say that those 
academically retarded pupils who rate higher in per- 
formance tests, or in manual arts courses are some- 
what more likely to have good personality traits than 
those whose performance ratings are below their aca- 
demic ratings. Those whose performance test scores 
and practical arts grades fall below their verbal tests 
or academic marks are somewhat less likely to have 
good personality traits. There is no set rule, how- 
ever, and the possession of an irregular test profile is 
not incompatible with good personality traits.”—Vl’. 
M. Staudt. 


1773. Fry, Lois M. A predictive measure of 
work success for high grade mental defectives. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1956, 61, 402-408.—“Thirty- 
eight female laundry workers at the Manitoba School 
for Mental Defectives were studied with respect to 
age, IQ, ability, attitude, personality and satisfactory 
work performance, with a view to determining the 
qualifications necessary for successful work both in- 
side and outside the institution. The best predictive 
measure of work success was found to be the per- 
formance efficiency quotient derived from the Wech- 
sler performance IQ. On the basis of known success 
outside the institution, a performance EQ of 60 would 
seem to be the minimum for reasonably safe predic- 
tion of success in the community. Personality is an 
important factor in success outside the institution. 
The data seem to indicate that the more adequate per- 
sonalities occur at the higher levels of performance 
efficiency. Within the institution, however, where 
the factor of personality is a less important considera- 
tion, satisfactory work may be performed at PEQ 
levels as low as 40 to 45."—V’. M. Staudt. 


1774. Gibson, Robert. Development of mental 
deficiency services in Scotland. Ment. Hyg., N. Y.., 
1957, 41, 103-109.—A description of the historical de- 
velopment and present day program for the care of 
the mentally deficient in Scotland.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1775. Guralnick, David. Vocational rehabilita- 
tion services in New York City for the mentally 
retarded. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1956, 61, 368-377. 
—An analysis of 248 cases assigned to one counselor 
during 1953-55 is presented. As a result of the analy- 
sis the author is able to report what levels of retarda- 
tion profit from vocational rehabilitation. He reports 
the following conclusions: (1) Few persons below 
1.Q. 59 and even fewer below I.Q. 54 could profit 
from service to the point of competitive employment ; 
(2) More were found unsuitable for service because 
of “severe secondary disabilities than because of the 
primary disability of mental retardation”; (3) Illit- 
eracy was a severe problem second only to physical or 
emotional difficulty as a handicap to rehabilitation; 
(4) Occupational training for the mentally retarded 
is virtually non-existent and must be developed; and 
(5) “Sheltered employment facilities are lacking for 
the great number of the retarded in need of them and 
the Rehabilitation Agency must turn away many re- 
ferred by social agencies explicitly to fulfill this need.” 
—V.M. Staudt. 

1776. Hartnett, Mary E. Mental retardation: 
A special bibliography. Washington, D. C.: The 
International Council for Exceptional Children, 1956. 
iv, 17 p. 35¢—The 234 references, both on the edu- 
cable and the trainable, are classified under the head- 
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ings: parent-child relations, classroom procedures, 
services supplementary to teaching and training, voca- 
tional adjustments, multiply handicapped child with 
mental retardation, medical materials, psychological 
research studies, general references, teachers prepara- 
tion, and community and public education.—T7. F. 
Newland. 


1777. Hilliard, L. T., & Kirman, Brian H. Men- 
tal deficiency. Boston: Little, Brown, 1957, xvi, 
517 p. $10.00.—The authors concern themselves with 
the problem of mental deficiency in Great Britain. 
The historical, legal, and social background of mental 
deficiency is extensively treated. The nature, treat- 
ment, and training of the mentally handicapped in- 
dividual compose the rest of the text. “Mental de- 
ficiency today is tied to outdated procedures whose 
aim was to segregate the defective from the com- 
munity rather than to integrate him with it. The 
original concept of a hereditary neuropathic diathesis 
being responsible for most social evils is being re- 
placed by more scientific genetic studies on the one 
hand, and by research into the employability and re- 
socialization of defectives on the other. Professional 
and public awareness of the unsatisfactory state of 
mental deficiency legislation led to the present Royal 
Commission on the law relating to this subject.”— 
N. De Palma. 

1778. Humphreys, Edward J. Widening psy- 
chiatric horizons in the field of mental retardation. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1956, 61, 390-398.—The author 
in discussing mental retardation elaborates on the fact 
that “. . . the field of psychiatry itself faces new re- 
sponsibilities and enlarging opportunities for service 
in diagnosis, treatment, social control, and preven- 
tion.” —V. M. Staudt. 


1779. Hutt, Max L., & Gibby, Robert G. The 
mentally retarded child. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 
1958. xii, 334 p. $4.50.—Emphasis is given to stud- 
ies and findings appearing in the last decade concern- 
ing mental retardation, but many earlier findings are 
also presented. The topic of mental retardation in all 
of its aspects is covered in a series of ten chapters. 
Some of the topics discussed are personality develop- 
ment and organization, problems of adjustment, classi- 
fication and etiology, assessment and evaluation, pa- 
rental reactions, society’s role in programs for the 
retarded, and education, guidance and treatment. Al- 
though oriented toward parents and teachers of re- 
tarded children, this book is also useful to students in 
the field of mental retardation —H. D. Arbitman. 

1780. Kohler, Claude. (Ed.) L’infant arriéré 
dans sa famille. (The retarded child in his family.) 
Paris, France: Centre d’Activités Pédagogiques, 1956. 
215 p.—In nine chapters, the education of the retarded 
child is presented according to: the problems posed, 
the family background, primary concepts of motor 
development, motor reeducation, sensory reeducation, 
language, social adaptation, play and work, the family 
and the outside world.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1781. MacColl, Kenneth. Chlorpromazine hy- 
drochloride (Largactil) in the treatment of the dis- 
turbed mental defective. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1956, 61, 378-389.—“‘(a) In a series of 53 disturbed 
mental defectives treated with chlorpromazine hydro- 
chloride (Largactil) 43 per cent were much improved 
and 74 per cent showed some improvement. (b) 
Three significant diagnostic groups in the series are 
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discussed. (c) Chlorpromazine is compared with elec- 
troplexy in the treatment of 12 patients in the series. 
(d) Side and toxic effects of chlorpromazine are dis- 
cussed, with special reference to leucopenia, jaundice, 
and epileptic fits.” 17 references—lV’. M. Staudt. 


1782. Marra, Joseph A., Moore, Alice, & Young, 
Milton A. Job training for the mentally retarded. 
J. Rehab., 1957, 23(1), 10-12, 29-30.—A description 
of an ongoing program for the training of mentally 
retarded individuals with IQ between 50 and 75 who 
are deemed capable of being trained for employment. 
Pre-vocational training in an occupational therapy 
environment plus suitable psychological evaluation is 
an essential element of the program. Group counsel- 
ing as well as individual guidance is provided. 
Recommendations on the basis of existing experience 
include: (1) a plea for more adequate pre-admission 
psychological testing; (2) preview of more adequate 
social-recreational programs teaching more effective 
social adjustments; and (3) improved planning for 
the enlistment of parental cooperation —M. A. Seid- 
enfeld. 

1783. Wilcox, George T. Changes in adjustment 
of institutionalized female defectives following 
group psychotherapy. Dissertation Absir., 1957, 
17, 402.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 1417, 1758, 1765, 1768, 1831, 
2058, 2061, 2066) 
BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


1784. Ansbacher, H. L. The “alienation syn- 
drome” and Adler’s concept of “distance.” Davids, 


Anthony. Some comments on Ansbacher’s note 
on the “alienation syndrome” and Adler’s concept 


of “distance.” J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 483- 
486.—Ansbacher indicates in his comments (see 29: 
8732) that the concept of “alienation” bears close re- 
semblance to Adler’s concept of “distance” and finds 
that the results obtained by Davids “are in accord- 
ance with Adlerian theory.” In his comments on 
Ansbacher’s notes, Davids observes that while the 
original research was not based upon Adlerian theory, 
he finds it noteworthy that it was possible for Ans- 
bacher to “use our recent experimental evidence to 
support Adler’s theoretical statements.”—A. J. Bach- 
rach, 


1785. Bennett, A. E., Doi, L. T., & Mowery, G. 
L. The value of electroencephalography. /. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1956, 124, 27-32.—A study of the EEG’s 
of 95 alcoholics shows that abnormal records that 
accompany the acute alcoholic brain syndrome tend 
to improve in contrast to those that accompany the 
chronic brain syndrome which tends to persist. It is 
suggested that chronic alcoholism may be due to a 
cortical atrophy of the frontal lobes and that the 
alcoholic should be treated as a victim of brain dis- 
ease.—N. H. Pronko. 


1786. Bennett, Howard. Successful treatment 
of a sociopathic personality, anti-social type with 
schizoid trends. Amer. J. Psychother., 1957, 11, 
111-123.—The successful treatment of an 18-year- 
old male, utilizing a combination of environmental, 
intensive insight therapy, group therapy, and activity 
therapy is reported. The patient’s previous behavior, 
social history, therapy, and present behavior are de- 
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scribed to show the marked changes that occurred.— 
L. N. Solomon. 

1787. Berg, Charles. The problem of homo- 
sexuality. Amer. J. Psychother., 1957, 11, 65-79.— 
Homosexuality, considered as an attitude rather than 
a physical constitution, may be compared to the mani- 
fest content of a dream, in that it is the end product 
of innumerable determinants. It is both congenital 
and acquired, with relative quantitative variations 
of each of the etiologic factors. Inherited versus ac- 
quired traits disappears as an antithesis when the 
Time when the adaptation took place, and the Depth 
of the modification in mind or body are taken into 
consideration. 28 references.—L. N. Solomon. 


1788. Bull, Nina, & Strongin, Edward. The 
complex of frustration. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 
123, 531-535.—The complex of frustration is ana- 
lyzed, as it applies to the interlocking problems of 
theory and therapy, into a speciat type of conflict 
based on the interruption of goal-directed behavior 
sufficient to effect a disruption of the forward-facing 
attitude, and so temporarily preventing its reestab- 
lishment in order to achieve the goal.—N. H. Pronko. 

1789. Clark, Lincoln D. Further studies of the 
psychological effects of frenquel and a critical re- 
view of previous reports. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 
123, 557-560.—“A small series of patients with toxic 
delirium was treated with intravenous Frenquel. No 
evidence was obtained that the drug has predictable or 
consistent effects upon the hallucinations or other 
mental abnormalities associated with such mental dis- 
turbances.”—N. H. Pronko. 

1790. Decurtins, Florin. Ueber psychischen In- 
fantilismus. (About psychic infantilism.) Heil- 
paidag. Werkbl., 1956, 25, 242-244.—Psychic infan- 
tilism is a retardation of character development which 
should not be equated: with feeble-mindedness, al- 
though it frequently occurs in conjunction with the 
latter. The concept of infantilism must be used rela- 
tive to the age of the person. Many, if not all, neu- 
rotic symptoms are due to the fact that certain in- 
fantile mechanisms continue to operate and are 
unreconciled with present demands, thus causing con- 
flict. The more important the environmental influ- 
ences were in the causation of the infantilism, the 
better the prognosis. However, constitutional factors 
also play an important role. Examples of infantile be- 
havior at different age levels are mentioned. French 
summary.—D. F. Mindlin. 


1791. de Souza Bittencourt, Roberto. O prob- 
lema do conceito da personalidade psicopatica. 
(The problem of the concept of psychopathic person- 
ality.) Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Janeiro, 1956, 6(11- 
12), 6-12.—As early as the beginnings of the X VIII 
century Zachias described those individuals who “do 
not feel, do not think, and do not work like normal 
individuals.” Many investigators since then have 
considered the problem of psychopathic personality 
and the concept has been interpreted in many differ- 
ent ways. To us psychopaths are only those individ- 
uals who are “amoral and instinctive, since we con- 
sider that the absence of Super Ego and its resulting 
liberation of instincts as the essential characteristic 
of these personalities.” Psychopaths may be divided 
into three groups: (1) Genopathic personalities (in- 
curable); (2) Psycho-sociopathic personalities (re- 
trainable) ; (3) Geno-Psycho-Sociopathic personali- 
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ties (where both hereditary and educational causa- 
tions are present).—J/. M. Salazar. 

1792. Doris, John, & Fierman, Ella. Humor and 
anxiety. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 53, 59-62.— 
Psychoanalytic literature, recognizing a relationship 
between humor and anxiety and emphasizing the ag- 
gressive and sexual, as well as the nonsensical, aspects 
of humor, led to the experimental question whether 
Ss differentiated on the basis of a self-rated anxiety 
scale respond differently to humorous stimuli. Based 
upon a general anxiety questionnaire, extreme groups 
of 28 high anxiety and 28 low anxiety Ss containing 
equal numbers of men and women were selected. 
Cartoons selected from the Mirth Response Test were 
presented to each S one at a time in a standardized 
order that intermingled the various content categories 
of aggression, sex, and nonsense. There was a rela- 
tionship found between S’s rating of his susceptibility 
to anxiety and his preference for cartoons of aggres- 
sive content, and this relationship was seen to depend 
upon the social context of the humor stimuli. To a 
lesser extent there was also a relationship between 
anxiety, preference, and social context in the case of 
nonsensical cartoons.—A. S. Tamkin. 

1793. Durkin, Helen E. Some techniques for 
the clinical management of masochism. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 185-199.—A theory and 
techniques are presented for dealing with those pa- 
tients who have arrived at a masochistic solution to 
their oral problems. Case material is presented to 
illustrate diagnosis, attitude toward the patients, 
vocabulary, early interpretation, the use of trans- 


ference, and the last phase of treatment.—RX. E. Perl. 


1794. Eliasoph, Eugene. Concepts and tech- 
niques of role playing and role training utilizing 
psychodramatic methods in group therapy with 
adolescent drug addicts. Group Psychother., 1955, 
8, 308-315.—A major problem facing the narcotic 
addict upon release from a treatment program is that 
of resisting the opportunities for drug taking back in 
the community situation. This combined with the 
tendency for addicts to be present oriented, that is, 
relatively unable to anticipate or take into considera- 
tion future situations presents a very difficult therapy 
problem. Role playing and role training techniques 
of group therapy have been found by the author to be 
very useful in dealing with these problems and in 
supplementing individual therapy —C. C. Sherwood. 

1795. Falstein, Eugene I., Feinstein, Sherman 
C., & Judas, Ilse. Anorexia nervosa in the male 
child. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1956, 26, 751-772. 

Case histories are given of four prepubescent boys 
whose pathological attitudes toward food, the feeding 
person, and their own bodies resulted in clinical 
states that revealed the classical picture of anorexia 
nervosa. This is a psychosomatic symptom complex 
representing one of the later manifestations of serious 
illness in a variety of oral and oral-anal emotional 
disorders. It is the end result of multiple contribut- 
ing factors and, although occurring more frequently 
in the female, it does appear in boys. - Results indi- 
cate that treatment must be out of the home, it must 
be intensive and continued long beyond the stage of 
symptomatic improvement, and collaborative therapy 
of the mother or both parents is desirable. Discus- 
sion by George L. Perkins.—R. E. Perl. 
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1796. Fleck, Stephen; Devanna, Aileen W.; 
Hagerty, Marie, & Rekate, Janet. Pregnancy as a 
symptom of adolescent maladjustment. /nt. J. 
soc. Psychiat., 1956, 2, 118-131.—A psychiatric study 
of 100 unmarried pregnant girls admitted to the 
Florence Crittenton Home in Seattle suggests that 
pregnancy in the unmarried girl is brought about, 
among other things, by immaturity, unresolved Elec- 
tra conflicts, rebelliousness rooted in rejection, etc., 
i.e., it is a solution to many facets of general malad- 
justment. The majority of these girls are not good 
candidates for the assumption of the mother role and 
their babies should be relinquished for adoption. 42 
references.—R. M. Frumkin. 

1797. Fox, Henry M. Body image of a photog- 
rapher. J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1957, 5, 93-107. 
—The camera gratified voyeuristic and exhibitionistic 
impulses with relative impunity. Photography had 
become a regressive substitute for vision. The camera 
served as a mechanism for the control of visual in- 
take and for the establishment of psychic distance. 
The patient’s photographic activities expressed a 
“primitivization of his ego function affecting all his 
relationships to objects outside himself. His camera 
had been used as a mechanical apparatus to reinforce 
the wavering identity of his body image.”—D. Prager. 

1798. Gifford, Sanford. Transient disturbances 
in perception: Two psychoanalytic observations. 
J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1957, 5, 108-114.—When 
a defense against scoptophilia was prohibited, photo- 
phobia resulted. When a defense against the in- 
tensity of perceptual stimuli was given up, hyper- 
acuity of smell and taste was noted.—D. Prager. 

1799. Gross, Alfred A. The persistent problem 
of the homosexual—a social approach. Psychol. 
Serv. Cent. J., 1956, 9, 25-36.—". . . the homosexual 

. cannot be held wholly responsible for his situa- 
tion. Society will help neither man nor itself by 
putting him in prison or by holding him to public 
scorn.” The social attitudes with respect to homo- 
sexual behavior must be revised. Self respect must 
be restored to homosexuals and they must be accepted 
for what they are. If these things are done, “an 
eminently desirable social result will be achieved.”— 
H. D. Arbitman. 

1800. Koechlin, P. Perturbations de mécanismes 
instrumentaux d’insertion au milieu. (Disturbances 
of mechanisms instrumental for environmental adapta- 
tion.) Evolut. Psychiat., 1956, No. 3, 585-607.— 
Deficiencies or disturbances of mechanisms instru- 
mental for environmental adaptation reflect the evolu- 
tion and structure of the individual's personality. 
While sensory and motor skills are important, lan- 
guage is even more fundamental. Latent anxiety be- 
comes manifested in an obsessional preoccupation 
with perfection, mingled with despair for the future. 
Fortunately, the symptoms alleviate when treated 
promptly by means of routine psychotherapy and 
sedatives.—L. A. Ostlund. 

1801. Kreusch, Erdmann, & Spreen, Otfried. 
Uber einen Fall von Homosexualitat angeblich 
durch ein Zwischenhirntrauma verursacht. (A 
case of homosexuality allegedly caused by brain in- 
jury.) 2Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1956, 4, 343-359.—“A 
case is reported in detail to demonstrate the impor- 
tance of psychological examination within the frame 
of forensic medical expert opinion. The patient 
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claimed to suffer from a brain injury due to a war 
accident which allegedly had effected an alteration 
of his personality. While the medical examination 
could neither confirm nor wholly reject this, the psy- 
chological examination with special regard to hand- 
writing analysis rendered sufficient evidence to show 
that a genuine alteration of personality had not taken 
place during the time in question.” Rorschach, Z 
Test, TAT, and graphological specimen have been 
reproduced. English and French summary.—H. P. 
David. 

1802. Laufer, Maurice W., Denhoff, Eric, & 
Solomons, Gerald. Hyperkinetic impulse disorder 
in children’s behavior problems. Psychosom. Med., 
1957, 19, 38-49.—The syndrome of hyperkinetic im- 
pulse disorder is described and illustrated by case 
report. Diagnosis is aided by the use of Gastaut’s 
photo-Metrazol method and the deviant behavior pat- 
terns controlled by the prescription of amphetamine. 
rhis condition, occurring in children with or without 
histories of organic brain involvements, is believed to 
reflect a diencephalic dysfunction thereby exposing 
“the cortex to unusually intense storms of stimuli 
from peripheral receptors coming through the di- 
encephalon and the reticular activating system.” 
Possible psychological and psychodynamic aspects 
are also discussed. 24 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

1803. Le Coultre, R. Eine haufig vorkommende 
Lésung des Oedipuskonfliktes. (A frequent solu- 
tion of the Oedipus conflict.) Acta psychother. psy- 
chosom. orthopaedagog., 1956, 4, 289-296.—3 forms 
of identification are described. Cases are cited to 
show how the fear of castration leads to a potential 
mistaken sex determination with the adoption of a 
In the ideal solu- 


passive pseudo-feminine attitude. 
tion of the Oedipus, the original desire of possession 


is fulfilled in fantasy, while the dangers threatening 
from the father are eliminated. The fantasy may be- 
come incorporated into the general attitude toward 
life. English and French summaries.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

1804. Lehrman, Samuel R. Reactions to un- 
timely death. Psychiat. Quart., 1956, 30, 564-578.— 
Reactions to untimely death tend to follow the pat- 
terns of grief reactions which represent a defense 
against unbearable, painful affect or a defense against 
serious internal ego-threat such as suicide. Treat- 
ment should proceed slowly. ECT is indicated only 
for psychosis. Psychoanalysis may not be the treat- 
ment of choice. However, when the infantile neuro- 
sis can be worked through as in psychoanalysis, the 
prognosis is good. While the completion of the work 
of mourning offers the best hope for successful out- 
come, a permanent neurotic compromise may be the 
best result obtainable in some cases. 22 references.— 
D. Prager. 

1805. Martins, Cyro. Avidez y _ repeticidén. 
(Avidity and repetition.) Rev. Psicoandl., B. Aires, 
1956, 13, 136-151—A “pathography of a psycho- 
path” with a description of his behavior and its dy- 
namics rooted in his childhood experiences and his 
unconscious phantasies. English, French, and Ger- 
man summaries.—M. Knobel. 

1806. Ostfeld, A. M., Reis, D. J., & Wolff, H. G. 
Studies in headaches: Bulbar conjunctival ischemia 
and muscle contraction headache. A.M.A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 77, 113-119.—Psychophysiol- 
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ogy of normal Ss who rarely suffered headaches 
indicated that during anxiety-inducing life situations 
there occurred bulbar conjunctival vasconstriction and 
arteriolar hypersensitivity to the humoral agent levar- 
terenol. These reactions, along with other factors, 
acting together, in some persons induce muscle con- 
traction headache.—L. A. Pennington. 


1807. Posinsky, S. H. Yurok shell money and 
“pains”: A Freudian interpretation. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1956, 30, 598-632.—Data appear to support 
the hypothesis that Yurok shell money (aboriginal 
money) and “pains” (the material but animate pains 
which are the primary cause or manifestation of ill- 
ness) are respectively the positive and negative 
aspects of an infantile introject, the breast and/or 
penis. The Yurok compulsive or hysteric is acting 
socially even at the cost of genital primacy. 36 ref- 
erences.—D. Prager. 

1808. Prince, C. V. Homosexuality, transvest- 
ism and transsexualism: Reflections on their etiol- 
ogy and differentiation. Amer. J. Psychother., 
1957, 11, 80-85.—A transvestite, writing under a 
pseudonym, proposes that there are three different 
aspects of womanhood with which the male may 
identify. These aspects are the sexual, the psycho- 
emotional, and the social and their ultimate identifica- 
tion forms are homosexuality, transsexuality and 
transvestism, respectively —L. N. Solomon. 

1809. Siegal, Lewis J. Homosexuality—psycho- 
therapeutic approach and its criminogenic chal- 
lenge. Group Psychother., 1955, 8, 321-326.—Mem- 
bers of our society are subject to a wide variety of in- 
fluences in the socialization process, but are subject 
to a single standard of acceptable sexual behavior. 
Our society both punishes homosexuals and contrib- 
utes to the problem by veiling the whole area of 
sexual development and behavior in a cloak of mys- 
tery and by failing to provide a sex education pro- 
gram. The tendency has been to classify the homo- 
sexual as a pathological personality. The homosexual 
must be evaluated on the basis of the total person and 
his social experience. The prognosis for the adult, 
otherwise stable, homosexual is very poor. This is 
especially true when subjected to therapy within an 
authoritative framework—courts, probation, etc.—but 
is also true even when the individual seeks help him- 
self since he is more often seeking relief from social 
disapproval.—C. C. Sherwood. 

1810. Trice, H. M. Alcoholism: Group factors 
in etiology and therapy. Human Organization, 
1956, 15(2), 33-40.—Cultures define the meaning of 
drinking, and face-to-face groups set the limits of 
acceptable behavior for drinkers. Alcoholics exceed 
the limits of acceptability of particular groups; then 
as rejected members move to new groups permitting 
greater latitude. Many alcoholics are impelled by the 
motive of affiliation, which is an important research 
lead in explaining both cause and cure of one type 
of excessive drinking.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

me Ware, James R., & Crounse, Kenneth L. 

pre of motives in the “psychopathic person- 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 076. —Abstract. 

wa Ware, James R., & Crounse, Kenneth L. 
Study of motives in the “Psychopathic Person- 
ality.” 4A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 77, 
166.—Abstract. 
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1813. Weinberger, Jerome L. Basic concepts in 
diagnosis and treatment of borderline states. 
Smith Coll. Sind. soc. Wk, 1956, 26(3), 18-23.— 
Some hold that there are no “borderline” disturbed 
states, but only a continuum from normal to psychotic. 
Others contend that borderline states are distinct en- 
tities in which certain patients characteristically re- 
main. In working with borderline patients, the main 
tool of the therapist is his relationship with the pa- 
tient. —G. Elias. 

1814. Wellman, Wayne Myron. The social and 
occupational stability of alcoholics—A study of 
830 male patients in a private sanitarium. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 184.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 1092, 1093, 1265, 1595, 1655, 
1723, 1758, 1903) 


SPEECH D1soRDERS 


1815. Andersen, H. C., & Kristiansen, Fr. Di- 
rectional preponderance of caloric nystagmus in 
aphasia. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1956, Suppl. 108, 23- 
27.—Among 34 patients with lesions of the left 
hemisphere and symptoms of aphasia, 26 revealed 
directional preponderance of caloric nystagmus to the 
left. The same finding was made in 4 of 15 patients 
with aphasia alone and in 3 of 6 showing only stam- 
mering. It did not occur in 8 patients with merely 
dyslexia. It is concluded, that demonstration of a 


directional preponderance of caloric nystagmus in 
patients with aphasia or stammering suggests a lesion 
in the temporal lobe of the dominant hemisphere.— 


R. Kaelbling. 

1816. McDonald, Eugene T. About children 
with cleft lips and cleft palates. Harrisburg, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Inc., 1956. 16 p. 25¢—This is an illustrated 
guide for parents of such children, describing repair 
procedures and problems, and presenting facts and 
suggestions regarding the speech, intelligence, hear- 
ing, teeth, and personality problems of children with 
this condition —7. E. Newland. 

1817. Quarrington, Bruce. Cyclical variation in 
stuttering frequency and some related forms of 
variation. Canad. J. Psychol., 1956, 10, 179-184.— 
Some stutterers show cyclical variation in frequency 
of stuttering which may be associated with changes 
in mood or affect. If there is a marked association 
between affect and stuttering in these individuals, 
then their stuttering frequency should vary more from 
situation to situation and from trial to trial on the 
same reading material than that of stutterers who do 
not have regular cyclical variation. These relation- 
ships were confirmed on a sample of 36 patients.—R. 
Davidon. 

1818. Starr, Clark Dean. A study of some of 
the characteristics of the speech and speech mecha- 
nisms of a group of cleft palate children. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1957, 17, 437-438.—Abstract. 

1819. Stern, Erich. Praeschizophrene Zustande. 
( Preschizophrenic states.) Prax. Kinderpsychologie, 
Kinder psychiat., 1956, 5, 273-284.—Differentiation 
of schizophrenic states from other clinical syndromes 
is sometimes difficult, especially when there is no 
florid psychosis. In adolescents it is particularly dif- 
ficult to differentiate between so-called adolescent 
crises and preschizophrenic states. 5 case histories 
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are presented to illustrate this point. The following 
diagnostic criteria characterize preschizophrenic 
states: (1) marked difficulty in establishing and main- 
taining interpersonal relationships; (2) a tendency 
towards seclusiveness and daydreaming; (3) with- 
drawal from work responsibility; (4) personal neg- 
lect; (5) a certain tendency towards delinquency.— 
E. Schwerin. 

1820. Subtelny, Joar.ne Davis. A laminagraphic 
study of nasalized vowels produced by cleft palate 
speakers. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 187-188.— 
Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 1918, 1920, 1996) 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


1821. Betz, Elizabeth Anne. Changing methods 
of social control: A study of transitions in tech- 
niques of dealing with youthful deviancy in se- 
lected areas of West Africa. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 421.—Abstract. 

1822. Blackman, Nathan; Flynn, Thomas T., 
Melican, Thomas P., Napoli, John G., & Weiss, 
James M. A . The social maladjustment unit: A 
community wide approach to the problem of de- 
linquent behavior. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 
536-539.—A social maladjustment study unit was 
organized at Malcolm Bliss Psychiatric Hospital, St. 
Louis, Mo., to serve as an interdisciplinary research, 
teaching, and consultation center for the purpose of 
studying, understanding, and rehabilitating persons 
involved in antisocial or delinquent acts. The results 
of such study are briefly discussed—N. H. Pronko. 


1823. Brown, Paula McKinney. A comparative 
study of three therapy techniques used to effect 
behavioral and social status changes in a group of 
institutionalized delinquent Negro boys. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1957, 17, 674-675.—Abstract. 


1824. Jones, Marshall B. Personal autonomy 
and confinement in the Naval service. USN Sch. 
Aviat. Med. Res. Notes, 1956, Proj. No. 001 108 109, 
Rep. No. 5. 6 p.—Employing the Pensacola Z Scale 
as a measure of authoritarianism and GCT scores, 
a group of submarine trainees were compared with a 
group of confined retrainees. The retrainees showed 
significantly greater heteronomy and in both groups 
the correlation between authoritarianism and GCT 
scores was negative. Even after correcting the Z 
scale means for GCT scores statistically and experi- 
mentally, the retrainee group continued to show 
greater heteronomy, though not significantly greater. 
—E. G. Aitken. 

1825. Kaufman, Nathan J. A juvenile court 
helps parents. Soc. Wk, 1956, 1(3), 32-35.—A par- 
ents’ program affiliated with the Wayne County Juve- 
nile Court is described and evaluated. Success of the 
program in effecting personality changes, methods of 
dealing with their own problems and self-improve- 
ment is attributed to “elaborate planning, supervision 
of detail, and insistence on the disciplined conduct of 
the sessions.” The program consists of films, open 
discussion, small discussion groups and individual 
counseling centering on children, marital and family 
problems.—B. Kutner. 


1826. Mehendale, Y. S. Recidivism. /ndian J. 
soc. Wk, 1956, 17, 102-105.—The criminal records 
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of several recidivists are given and examined. Short 
jail sentences do not check their activities for ap- 
parently they return to society rested and refreshed 
and fit to resume their parasitic existence.—R. Schaef. 


1827. Mukerji, Nirod. Crime and society. /n- 
dian J. Psychol., 1955, 30, 23-33.—Studied relation of 
type of crime to age groups, social class, and educa- 
tional status. As a consequence of the many changes 
in India during and since World War II, young peo- 
ple have lost social and moral orientation. Crimes, 
especially sex offenses, are more frequent, especially 
in middle and upper classes.—H. Wunderlich. 


1828. Redl, Fritz. Research needs in the de- 
linquency field. Children, 1957, 4, 15-19.—The au- 
thor lists a number of research problems primarily 
related to issues relative to psychiatry. He also 
touches on some important research issues geared to 
community impact: (1) assessment of treatment 
needs; (2) behavioral treatment techniques; (3) so- 
cial perception; (4) group compositional problems ; 
(5) programing; (6) personnel and training. The 
author makes an appeal for practice-geared research. 
—S. M. Amatora. 


1829. Studt, Eliot. The delinquent and com- 
munity values. Soc. Wk, 1956, 1(4), 26-31—Two 
sources of delinquent behavior are identified: intra- 
psychic disorder and “a social structure which inade- 
quately provides support for value-oriented behavior.” 
Social work diagnosis and treatment of delinquents 
have stressed the former source although it accounts 
for only a part of public correctional case loads. 
Analysis is made of the social structure of a high 
school showing that the values held in highest esteem 
by faculty are achievable only by a few students. Or- 
ganized defiance of the adult value system may result 
in the formation of delinquent sub-cultural groups. 
“Creative invention” of opportunities is needed to 
reintegrate the delinquent into society—B. Kutner. 


1830. Wille, Warren S. Psychiatric facilities in 
prisons and correctional institutions in the United 
States. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 481-487.— 
A questionnaire survey was made of psychiatric facili- 
ties in penal and correctional institutions for the care 
of young adult and adult offenders. This report sum- 
marizes those findings.—N. H. Pronko. 


1831. Williams, Ruth. Casework with defective 
delinquents. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1956, 61, 413- 
418.—Casework with defective delinquents is dis- 
cussed and two cases described illustrating how men- 
tally retarded delinquents and their families derive 
benefit from casework assistance —I’. M. Staudt. 


(See also Abstracts 1527, 1744, 2052) 


PsYCHOSES 


1832. Abbate, Grace McLean; Dunaeff, Dorothy, 
& Fenichel, Carl. A pilot study of schizophrenic 
children in a nonresidential school. Amer. J. Or- 
thopsychiat., 1957, 27, 106-116.—A day school pro- 
gram for schizophrenic children was formulated and 
put into practice by the League for Emotionally Dis- 
turbed Children. At present 12 children between the 
ages of 6 and 12 years attend the school. At admis- 
sion great emphasis is put upon the degree of psychic 
integrity of the family and the ability of the parents 
to enter into a therapeutic relationship which will 
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enhance the constructive efforts of the school. This 
therapeutically oriented day school seems to be as 
effective with children in whom the early mother- 
child symbiotic relationship is marked, as well as 
with autistic children —R. E. Perl. 

1833. Astrup, Christian. Experimentelle Unter- 
suchungen iiber die Stérungen der héheren Ner- 
ventatigkeit bei Defektschizophrenen. (Experi- 
mental investigation of nervous system disturbances 
in schizophrenics.) Psychiat. Neurol. med, Psychol., 
Leipzig, 1957, 9, 9-14.—122 schizophrenic patients, 
sick at least 5 years, were tested using association ex- 
periments, conditioned pressure reflexes, simultaneous 
plethysmographic and pneumographic registration, 
and defense reaction to electric stimulation. Dull- 
ness, hypnoid states, and various characteristics of 
nerve process dissociation were revealed. The de- 
gree of nerve process disturbance was positively cor- 
related with the severity of the clinical picture. 20 
references. Russian summary.—-C. 7. Bever. 


1834. Balduzzi, Edoardo. Symptomes et ma- 
ladie; a propos d’une evolution polypsychotique 
dans un cas de paralysie générale. (Symptoms and 
illness; concerning a polypsychotic evolution in a 
case of general paralysis.) L£wvolut. psychiat., 1956, 
No. 4, 933-948.—A case history of a female psy- 
chotic is outlined. When the patient had been re- 
admitted for the fifth time, laboratory tests and psy- 
chiatric tests were in utter disagreement. Further 
complications involved a medical history of meningi- 
tis, neurasthenia, and previous treatments by means 
of fever and malaria therapy. After study, the case 
was understood in terms of the identification of the 
unitary content of the various psychotic themes.—L. 
A. Ostlund. 

1835. Beck, S. J., Molish, Herman B., & Sin- 
clair, Jean. Current status of the Rorschach test. 
Symposium, 1955. 3) Concerning researchers’ 
thinking in schizophrenia research. Amer. J. Or- 
thopsychiat., 1956, 26, 792-800.—As part of a large 
study on schizophrenic children, this paper is con- 
cerned with the researchers’ thinking about schizo- 
phrenia. A trait universe was formulated to delineate 
the behavior observed in various degrees of mental 
disorder. Two psychologists using Rorschach test 
and two psychiatrists using the viewpoint of clinical 
psychiatry rate each of the 170 items in the trait 
universe on a 13-point scale for their significance in 
indicating schizophrenia in general.—R. E. Perl. 

1836. Clark, Lincoln D., & Clark, Louise S. The 
effects of cortisone on LSD-25 intoxication in 
schizophrenic patients. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 
123, 561-562.—“‘In the schizophrenic patients studied, 
premedication with cortisone had no observable effect 
upon their sensitivity to LSD intoxication. It is felt 
that schizophrenics do not differ from normal subjects 
in their pharmacological sensitivity to LSD, but may 
differ in their capacity to communicate the subjective 
aspects of the LSD experience.”—N. H. Pronko. 


1837. Cline, Herbert S., & Freeman, Harry. Re- 
sistance to lysergic acid in schizophrenic patients. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1956, 30, 676-683.—19 of 34 schizo- 
phrenics showed psychological reactions to doses of 
lysergic acid. The other 15 showed no effects at the 
highest doses given. Drug tolerance was not a fac- 
tor. Women were more sensitive to the drug than 
men. Four patients who improved after shock therapy 
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reacted at lower doses than during the acute psychotic 
stage. 19 references.—D. Prager. 


1838. Cowden, Richard C., & Brown, John E. 
The use of a physical symptom as a defense against 
psychosis. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 53, 133- 
135.—It was hypothesized that, since anxiety is one 
of the main stress factors in producing psychotic 
symptoms, a psychotic’s symptoms might decrease if 
his anxiety could be decreased. Using a single schizo- 
phrenic patient the authors attempted to relieve him 
of his psychotic symptoms by replacing them with a 
physical one. The symptom chosen was backache 
because the patient’s history suggested that it would 
be more acceptable to him. A “conditioning” method, 
extending over a period of 3 months, was followed by 
all staff members having contact with the patient. 
Following this procedure, although no basic person- 
ality change occurred, the patient was able to make 
a satisfactory adjustment outside the hospital using 
his “back pain” as a defense.—A. S. Tamkin. 


1839. Diamond, David The ability of schizo- 
phrenics to modify responses in an interpersonal 
situation. J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 441-444.— 
“A variation of the autokinetic experiment was em- 
ployed to test the hypothesis that, as compared to 
nonschizophrenic emotionally disturbed individuals, 
schizophrenics are deficient in the ability to modify 
their responses in the direction of the responses of 
another person. . . . When estimating light move- 
ment in the presence of another person, the conver- 
gence of the schizophrenic pairs was significantly less 
than that of the nonschizophrenic drug-addict pairs. 
When responding alone, after having responded in 
the presence of the other person, the convergence of 
the schizophrenic pairs again was significantly less 
than that of the nonschizophrenic drug-addict pairs.” 
—A. J. Bachrach. 


1840. Ehrentheil, Otto F. Common medical dis- 
orders rarely found in psychotic patients: Rarity 
of hay fever, asthma, and rheumatoid arthritis in 
contrast to relative frequency of duodenal ulcer in 
a psychiatric hospital. 4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1957, 77, 178-186.—This differential incidence 
is discussed by review of the literature and by a sur- 
vey of the psychological and physiological hypothe- 
ses offered to account therefor—L. A. Pennington. 

1841. Fabing, Howard D. Trends in biological 
research in schizophrenia. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 
124, 1-7.—Discusses the multidirectional attack in 
biological research in schizophrenia which “has seen 
the beginnings of a new chemotherapeutic attack, a 
clinical interest in experimental models, a broadening 
of chemical inquiries into the disease itself, its ex- 
perimental models and the drugs in use against it, and 
the gropings toward an understanding of the neuro- 
physiologic basis of its manifestations.” 59 refer- 
ences.—N. H. Pronko. 

1842. Farwell, Kit. The effect of anxiety on the 
perception of schizophrenic patients. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 406.—Abstract. 

1843. Finkel, Paul. Factors affecting the level 
of aspiration of delusional and hallucinatory pa- 
tients. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 407.—Abstract. 

1844. Frankl, Viktor E. Person und Psychose. 
(“Person and psychosis.”) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 
1956, 4, 40-55.—Pathognomonic signs are often mis- 
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taken for pathogenic facts in psychopathology. A\l- 
though psychosis is basically somatogenic, it is also 
necessary to consider psychogenetic, sociogenetic and 
noogenetic factors. Despite the pervasiveness of psy- 
chotic process, the “person” remains, however much 
its expression is hindered and distorted. Existence 
analysis recognizes the capacity of the person to come 
to terms with his psychosis, and, as logotherapy, 
works with mild and moderate psychotics, as persons, 
to achieve distance for them from their illness. The 
psychotic patient cannot be ignored as a person with 
out loss and human value for those who ignore him. 
29 references.—E. W. Eng. 

1845. Furer, Manuel; Horowitz, Milton; Tec, 
Leon, & Toolan, James. Internalized objects in 
children. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 88-95. 
—Of the 449 children admitted to the children’s ward 
of Bellevue Hospital Psychiatric Division in one year, 
36 described introjected objects. In the girls’ adoles- 
cent ward, 12 out of 328 reported internalized phe- 
nomena. It is noteworthy that all who described in- 
ternal hallucinations were schizophrenic. Introjected 
phenomena consist of voices, individuals and objects 
which the child locates in his own body. The most 
common type is a voice urging the child to perform 
good or evil acts. As puberty approaches the voices 
or objects tend to move out of the child’s body, first 
to the head, then out through the ears, next located 
on the shoulder and finally projected entirely into the 
external environment.—R. E. Perl. 


1846. Gachkel, V., Leroy, C., & Béquart, P. 
Essai d’interprétation physio-pathologique d’un 
syndrome hallucinatoire: Role déclanchant du 
travail confirmé par !/EEG. (A physio-pathological 
interpretation of a hallucinatory syndrome: precipi- 
tating role of work confirmed by EEG.) E£volut. 
psychiat., 1956, No. 3, 695-715.—The case history 
of a female schizophrenic, 26 years of age, is out- 
lined. An impoverished affective background, ag- 
gravated by monotonous work were the causal factors. 
Symptoms of delirium and hallucinations resulted. 
However, change of employment and 18 months of 
institutional and out-patient therapy proved success- 
ful. Throughout the study, the physiological effects 
produced by various drugs and psychoanalytic therapy 
were followed by EEG records. These provided a 
valuable clue to the amount and kind of treatment 
needed.-—L. A. Ostlund. 

1847. Galvin, James. Mothers of schizophrenics. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 568-570.—Impressions 
of 8 mothers of schizophrenics included in the present 
study permit the following generalizations: 1) the 
mother does not enjoy being a woman, 2) the mother 
desires continuous control, 3) the control is (a) 
secret, (b) extreme and (c) acquired through in- 
spiring pity, shame, and guilt—N. H. Pronko. 

1848. Garcia Vega, Horacio. Algunos aspectos 
del andlisis de una psicosis paranoide. (Some 
aspects of the analysis of a paranoid psychosis.) Rev. 
Psicoandél., B. Aires, 1956, 13, 118-135.—A descrip- 
tion of the analysis of one patient with quotes of the 
patient’s associations and the analyst’s interpretations. 
Psychosis was a shield to protect the patient from 
perversions (homosexuality) and his paranoid mecha- 
nism was used to deny his own guilt feelings. Eng- 
lish, French, and German summaries.—M. Knobel. 
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1849. Gorham, Donald R. Use of the Proverbs 
Test for differentiating schizophrenics from nor- 
mals. /. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 435-440.—The 
author concludes: “1. In a rigid statistical test to de- 
termine its effectiveness for discriminating between 
normal and schizophrenic subjects, both multiple- 
choice and individual clinical forms of the Proverbs 
Test yield mean scores whose differences are highly 
significant. 2. Cutting points for differentiating nor- 
mals from schizophrenics are presented for three in- 
telligence groupings which approximate the top quar- 
tile, middle half, and lowest quartile. . . . 3. The ef- 
fectiveness of the screening is consistent in the three 
intelligence levels for normal subjects. For schizo- 
phrenics the screening is least effective for the high 
intelligence grouping, probably due to the ineffective- 
ness of the technique when applied to chronic para- 
noid schizophrenics.”—A. J. Bachrach. 


1850. Johansson, Allan. Psychotherapeutische 
Behandlung eines Falles von Schizophrenie. (Psy- 
chotherapeutic treatment of a case of schizophrenia. ) 
Psyche, Heidel., 1956, 10, 568-587.—-A one year’s 
psychotherapy of a young female schizophrenic. 
Therapy began with daily contacts, each of which, 
during a later critical phase, lasted 2-3 hours. A 
major crisis was “broken” by confronting the patient 
with the person of her father during a psychotic rage. 
The deeply ambivalent relation with the mother was 
considered basic in the disorder, and the various in- 
cestuous entanglements were considered secondary 
developments of this fundamental conflict. Now, a 
year and a half after treatment, the patient has re- 
sumed a life of meaningful growth.—E. W. Eng. 

1851. Jones, Robert Alfred. Some effects of 
emotion on the use of words by schizophrenics. 
Washington, D. C.: Catholic Univer. America Press, 
1957. vi, 39 p—Matched pairs of Ss, schizophrenic 
and normal, were tested on heart rate variability and 
reaction to emotional and non-emotional words: the 
performance of the schizophrenic when using emo- 
tional words is less precise and more individualistic 
and his ability to integrate words into sentence units 
appears impaired.—W . L. Wilkins. 

1852. Kline, Nathan S. A point of view as to 
the nature of schizophrenia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1957, 114, 505-508.—*Traditional approaches to the 
problem of schizophrenia have made various theo- 
retical and operational assumptions, six of which are 
reviewed and criticized. An approach is proposed 
which offers certain advantages such as empirical 
verifiability. Speculation as to the nature of schizo- 
phrenia is given within this general framework.”— 
N. H. Pronko. 

1853. Langfeldt, G. The prognosis in schizo- 
phrenia. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1956, Suppl. 110, 66 
p.—When typical schizophrenia and schizophreniform 
psychosis are differentiated and reliable criteria of 
evaluation are employed, then a correct prognosis can 
be made in more than 90% of schizophrenics and the 
most promising treatment can be chosen. From 59 
classical references and the author’s own rich inter- 
national experience he considers as main-factors in 
establishing a generally unfavorable prognosis; a) 
An emotionally and intellectually poorly developed 
personality, b) No demonstrable precipitating fac- 
tors, c) Insidious onset, d) Dementia praecox symp- 
tomatology, especially depersonalization and de-reali- 
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zation, clear consciousness and absence of admixtures 
of other psychoses, and e) An unfavorable environ- 
ment before and after the outbreak of the disease.— 
R. Kaelbling. 

1854. Lebovici, S. Une observation de psychose 
infantile: Etude des mécanismes de défense. (An 
observation of an infantile psychosis: A study of de- 
fense mechanisms.) F£volut. psychiat., 1956, No. 4, 
843-859.—The infantile psychotic state of a 9-year- 
old boy is discussed as an example of the genesis of 
defense mechanisms which govern the self. Charac- 
teristically, an evolutional disharmony results when 
the development of mental and motor skills is accom- 
panied by a lack of integration of primitive fantasies. 
Furthermore, psychoanalytic observation of infants 
suggests that the self becomes arrested at the very 
primitive stage during which satisfaction results only 
from fusion with the desired object. This stems from 
a lack of positive primary relationships in early child- 
hood. Later on, the psychotic state functions de- 
fensively to remove destructive anxiety by providing 
a magical or hallucinatory fusion with the object. 
17-item bibliography.—L. A. Ostlund. 

1855. Lewin, Bruno. Ein Beitrag zum sensi- 
tiven Beziehungswahn bei Europaerinnen in Agyp- 
ten. (A contribution on “the sensitive delusion of 
reference” among European women in Egypt.) 2Z. 
Psychother. med. Psychol., 1956, 6, 244-258.—Five 
case histories showing prominence of paranoidal 
phantasies with erotic coloring, and stemming from 
a combination of character, experience, and milieu 
influences. All were sensitive, gentle persons with 
deep feeling for others. Most were Catholic and, 
in addition, suffered frustration in love and sexuality. 
In all cases psychoanalytic therapy led to disappear- 
ance of the symptoms.—E. W. Eng. 

1856. Machi, Vincent Sebastian. An analysis of 
inter-person correlations among thirty psychotics. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 683.—Abstract. 

1857. Malzberg, Benjamin. Cohort studies of 
mental disease in New York State: 1943-49. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1957, 41, 110-132.—This paper is made 
up of two parts, Part 3 dealing with the “alcoholic 
psychoses” and Part 4 dealing with the “psychoses 
with cerebral arteriosclerosis." —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1858. Mangun, Clarke W., & Webb, Warren W. 
Promazine hydrochloride in the treatment of 
chronic catatonic schizophrenics. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1956, 123, 553-556.—Promazine was adminis- 
tered to a group of 30 chronic, regressed, catatonic 
schizophrenic patients, 27 of whom had been treated 
with electric convulsive therapy and/or with insulin 
coma therapy, and 3 of the 27 had also undergone 
prefrontal lobotomy. It is concluded that little or no 
therapeutic efficacy of practical importance can be 
attributed to promazine as administered to the pa- 
tients under study.—N. H. Pronko. 

1859. Margat, P. Détail d’une psychotherapie 
de schizophréne. (Particulars of a schizophrenic 
psychotherapy.) £volut. psychiat., 1956, No. 3, 717- 
749.—The description of a classical case of schizo- 
phrenia is preceded by an exposition of the concur- 
rence between the existentialism of Sartre and Freud- 
ian psychoanalysis. The basic premise is that the 
cause is psychogenic, due to frustration and fixation 
at an archaic stage of development. A 27-year-old 
male patient was treated 8 months. The psycho- 
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therapist made contact by providing constant, sym- 
pathetic companionship. Subsequently, the gap be- 
tween the primary and secondary oral stage was 
bridged by means of transfer. Transition through 
the phallic and Oedipal stages was augmented by 
dream analysis, which indicated a deep sense of guilt. 
When this was resolved, treatment was terminated, 
and a follow-up three years later indicated complete 
rehabilitation.—L. A. Ostlund. 

1860. Miller, Herbert Donell. The relative ap- 
propriateness of responses to humor in schizo- 
phrenia. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 408.—Ab- 
stract. 

1861. @degaard, @rnulv. The incidence of psy- 
choses in various occupations. /nt. J. soc. Psy- 
chiat., 1956, 2, 85-104.—The incidence of various 
psychoses in different occupations in Norway be- 
tween 1926-1950 was studied. Highest admission 
rates were in occupations with low prestige and stand- 
ard of training. Social selection was alleged to be 
responsible for this, i.e., individuals with certain un- 
favorable personality types select low prestige occu- 
pations or gravitate to them.—R. M. Frumkin. 

1862. Querol, Mariano. Consideraciones acerca 
de algunos de los métodos actuales del trata- 
miento de la esquizofrenia. (Accounts about some 
of the present methods of treating schizophrenia.) 
Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1956, 19, 344-361.—An 
attempt to demonstrate the usefulness of chlorproma- 
zine alone or in combination with insulin and shock 
treatment in the curing of schizophrenia. Although 


chlorpromazine helps in the remission of symptoms 


it should not be construed to be the same as the re- 
covery of the schizophrenic. Numerous references. 
English, French, and German summaries.—R. M. 
Frumkin. 

1863. Rosenkotter, Lutz. Acute religious 
chotic state. J/. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 
578.—Abstract. 

1864. Rosenkotter, Lutz. Acute religious psy- 
chotic state. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 
77, 167—168.—Abstract and discussion. 

1865. Roumajon, Y. Le probléme de l’identité 
des psychoses a travers les facteurs ethniques. 
(The problem of the identity of psychoses involving 
ethnic factors.) FEvolut. psychiat., 1956, No. 3, 635- 
655.—Research involving individuals from different 
political, social, racial, and geographical areas docu- 
ments the hypothesis that certain mental aberrations 
are peculiar to certain cultures. The data consist of 
9 case studies, chosen from the author’s 2-year re- 
search study in military psychiatric wards in Indo- 
China. Supporting evidence is cited concerning 
primitives judged abnormal by Western standards. 
These include descriptions of schizophrenic Manus, 
paranoic Dobus, manic-depressive Kirdis, melan- 
cholic Namchis, and euphoric Komas. A strong case 
is made concerning the need for cross-cultural com- 
parisons in the areas where ethnic and psychiatric in- 
terests converge. 39-item bibliography.—L. 4. Ost- 
lund. 

1866. Scher, Jordan M. Perception: Equiva- 
lence, avoidance, and intrusion in schizophrenia. 
A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 77, 210-217.— 
The nature of perceptual activities, both normal and 
psychopathological, is described and discussed with 
particular reference given to the role of therapist in 


psy- 
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treatment of the schizophrenic patient. 33 references. 
—L. A. Pennington. 

1867. Shugart, George. History-taking in in- 
fantile psychosis. Soc. lVk, 1956, 1(4), 84-93.— 
2 groups of diagnostic signs are posited as additional 
to those delineated by Kanner, Mahler and Bender in 
infantile psychosis. These signs include a failure to 
play or to have a distinct form of play and character- 
istic learning responses and “retreat from learned 
skills.” 5 symptom areas are reviewed in the make-up 
of the ego-retarded child: orientation to people, orien 
tation to reality, play, use of the body and speech. In 
addition 3 collateral signs are discussed: vegetative 
disturbances, domestication and rate of physical de- 
velopment. A “quantitative topological investigation 
based upon a systematic method of inquiry and re- 
cording” is offered as a substitute for functional his- 
tory-taking. This method is believed to be useful in 
differential diagnosis and to secure significant in- 
sights. 2 detailed examples are cited.—B. Kutner. 

1868. Singer, Jerome L., & Opler Marvin K. 
Contrasting patterns of fantasy and motility in 
Irish and Italian schizophrenics. /. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1956, 53, 42-47.—Several hypotheses con 
cerning differences in fantasy and motor activity of 
schizophrenics of Irish and Italian descent were de- 
veloped on the basis of anthropological evaluation of 
cultural patterns and child-rearing practices. Schizo- 
phrenics of Irish descent were expected to be more 
given to imaginative behavior and motor control when 
compared with those of Italian descent. Psycho- 
logical instruments used were the Rorschach, Barron's 
Movement-Threshold Inkblots, TAT, Porteus Mazes, 
tests of time estimation, motor inhibition, admission- 
denial of frustration, and ward behavior ratings. 60 
male, veteran patients were used as Ss, one-half of 
Irish and one-half of Italian descent. The results 
appeared to support the hypothesis of persistent dif- 
ferences in motor and fantasy activity. Implications 
for review of psychiatric nosology, personality re- 
search, and interdisciplinary collaboration were sug- 
gested.—A. S. Tamkin. 

1869. Skinner, B. F. What is psychotic be- 
havior? Wash. Univ. Stud., 1956 (Aug.), 77-99.- 
The thesis is developed, by way of the author's theo- 
retical position, that “psychotic behavior, like all be- 
havior, is part of the world of observable events to 
which the powerful methods of natural science apply. 
...” A review is given of ongoing experiments and 
their rationale with psychotic subjects.—L. A. Pen- 
nington. 

1870. Szasz, Thomas S. The psychology of 
bodily feelings in schizophrenia. /sychosom. Med., 
1957, 19, 11-16.—The hypochondriacal system is dis- 
cussed by focusing on the form and pattern of the 
symptoms wherein the author views the phenomena 
in terms of transferences from objects to the body in 
the genesis of schizophrenia. Illustrative case ma- 
terial is obtained from the Schreber case.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

1871. Taylor, James N. A comparison of delu- 
sional and hallucinatory individuals using field 
dependency as a measure. /issertation Abstr., 1957, 
17, 174—175.—Abstract. 

1872. Tucker, John E. Group psychotherapy 
with chronic psychotic soiling patients. /. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 430.—Brief report. 
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1873. Venables, P. H., & Tizard, J. Perform- 
ance of functional psychotics on a repetitive task. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 53, 23-26.—On a 
repetitive task for 2 successive periods of 10 minutes, 
non-paranoid schizophrenics showed little improve- 
ment with practice during the first period, a rise in 
level of performance after rest, and a fall in level 
during the second period. Endogenous depressives 
showed improvement during both periods, but little 
increase of performance after rest. Differences in 
performance were significant between the 2 groups. 
For the schizophrenics there were differences in re- 
sponse rate depending on length of hospitalization. 
These findings support results of other investigators 
and are consistent with the theory of differential sus- 
ceptibility to reactive inhibition.—A. S. Tamkin. 

1874. Weiland, I. H., & Trosman, Harry. Psy- 
chosis following lumbar puncture. /. nerv. ment. 


Dis., 1956, 123, 571-574.—The implications of a case 
of psychotic reaction following a lumbar puncture are 


discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

1875. Whitehead, William Arthur. The effects 
of chlorpromazine on chronic psychotics with re- 
gard to several learning tasks and verbalized so- 
cial adaptation. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 410- 
411.—Abstract. 

1876. Winter, William D., & Frederickson, Wil- 
bur K. The short-term effects of chlorpromazine 
on psychiatric patients. /. consult. Psychol., 1956, 
20, 431-434.—"A group of acutely disturbed female 
patients was tested before and after a week of chlor- 
promazine therapy, and the changes in test scores 
were compared with those of a control group which 
received only placebos. The combined groups showed 
small but significant changes in Ward Ratings, 
Bender-Gestalt test scores, and on the Pt, Pd, Sc, and 
K scales of the MMPI. “In general, acutely dis- 
turbed patients tend to improve after a few days of 
hospitalization and that chlorpromazine speeds be- 
havioral adjustment to ward routine, but that it causes 
some disruption of coordination, especially during the 
so-called ‘turmoil phase’ at the beginning of treat- 
ment. Evaluation of psychological tests involving 
visual-motor coordination, such as the Bender-Gestalt, 
should, therefore, take into account the effects of con- 
current drug therapy.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

1877. Yormak, Bernard B. An investigation of 
behavioral changes following general semantic 
training of neuropsychiatric patients. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 402-403.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 1192, 1602, 1691, 1744, 1745, 
1747, 1756, 1767, 1768, 1931, 1942) 


PsYCHON EUROSES 


1878. Antonelli, Ferruccio. Die Rheumaneurose. 
(Rheumaneurosis.) 7. Psycho-som. Med., 1956, 3, 
1-7.—Aiter definition, classification, and discussion of 
frequency of this illness, the author describes the 
psychological characteristics of the patients: very ac- 
tive in childhood, one parent, more often the mother, 
dominating, these women show later the masculine 
protest, combine a dominating attitude with a need to 
“serve” people. Their husbands are often described 
as passive. Medicine and psychotherapy have to be 
combined. Frequently this illness develops into ar- 
thritis—E. Katz, 
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1879. Baumeyer, F. Entwicklung und Reifung 
als Voraussetzung der Heilung. (Development and 
maturity as condition of cure.) Z. Psycho-som. Med., 
1956, 3, 23-28.—In 235 treated cases of the “Krank- 
enversicherungsanstalt Berlin” the outcome of the 
treatment of neurotics is compared with the descrip- 
tion of character traits, and their change towards 
greater maturity, after therapy. One table of suc- 
cessful cases with the frequency of improved attitudes, 
and another table of failures with the frequency of 
faulty traits, like infantile dependence, excessive sub- 
missiveness, stubborn ideologies, etc., are given. 
Short descriptions of the traits in individual cases are 
added. The study illustrates that according to psy- 
choanalytic theory neuroses are based on faulty char- 
acter development.—E. Katz. 

1880. Doyle, Iracy. Estudos de alguns tracos 
neuroticos. (Studies of some neurotic symptoms.) 
J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1956, 5, 16-38.—This article, the 
third in a series, deals particularly with aggression, 
negativism, isolation, and psychosomatic complaints. 
As with her previous articles each symptom formation 
is carefully described and examples presented by her 
patients are discussed.—G. S. Wieder. 

1881. Hgyrup, E. Impaired adrenal function as 
a contributory factor in constitutional asthenia. 
Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1956, Suppl. 108, 185-196.—12 
out of 26 female patients with constitutional asthenia 
revealed signs of adrenal insufficiency, evidenced by 
diminished urinary 17-ketosteroid excretion, increased 
sensitivity to insulin, slightly lowered systolic pres- 
sure and high serum-cholesterol level. When ex- 
posed to stress in the form of hypertherm treatment, 
their body temperature being raised to 40° C, this 
did not result in a definite increase in the 24-hour 
urinary excretion of 17 ketosteroids in 6 out of 8. 
Na and K serum concentrations were found within 
the normal range.—R. Kaelbling. 

1882. Lifschutz, Joseph E. Hysterical stigma- 
tization. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 527-531.— 
The history of stigmatization is reviewed and a case 
report is presented of a patient whose condition was 
not related to religious behavior.—N. H. Pronko. 

1883. Lopez-Ibor, J. J. Zwang, Phobie und 
Skrupel. (Compulsion, phobia, and scruple.) Jb. 
Psychol. Psychother., 1956, 4, 92-101.—Phobias and 
compulsive images are “crystallizations” of neurotic 
anxiety. The anxiety arises from the threat of possi- 
ble split to the ego. The search for liberation from 
anxiety in the discovery of the integral present is 
sought through neurotic emphasis on and repetition 
of a symbolic element, whether compulsion, phobia, 
or scruple. At the same time this reiterated element 
is suffused with an anticipation of “nothingness” 
which tends to separate this side of one’s life from 
everyday living. The less free one is in the face of 
one’s scruples, the more one is phobically or com- 
pulsively ill. If one is able to “suffer” the scruple, it 
can be a way of realization.—E. W. Eng. 

1884. Petrilowitsch, Nikolaus. Testpsychologi- 
sche Untersuchungen zur Persénlichkeitsstruktur 
der Zwanganeurotiker. (Phychological test studies 
of the personality structure of compulsive neurotics. ) 
Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1956, 6, 267-277.— 
“Results from administration of the Vigotsky and 
Rorschach tests to 30 compulsive neurotics and a com- 
parison group of 180 normals. The majority of com- 
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pulsive neurotics appeared to be of schizothymic 
make-up and of Hanfmann’s ‘conceptual type.’ The 
Rorschach test showed them to be of the coartated and 
introversive experience type, with only occasional 
evidence of extratensive tendencies.”—E. W. Eng. 

1885. Podolsky, Edward. (Ed.) The neuroses 
and their treatment. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1957. xiv, 555 p. $10.00.—This volume is a 
reprint collection of thirty-seven articles dealing with 
various aspects of psychoneurosis drawn from psy- 
chiatric and medical journals.—A. J. Bachrach. 

1886. Polak, Paul. Zum Problem der noogenen 
Neurose. (The problem of noogenen neurosis.) Jb. 
Psychol. Psychother., 1956, 4, 55-67.—V. E. Frankl’s 
concept of “noogenic neurosis” differs from “psycho- 
genic neurosis” in that the former represents a re- 
fusal to accept the meaning of suffering from some 
failure of the world, while the latter represents a fail- 
ure of self to meet the world’s demands because of 
fixations in growth. In the last analysis, however, 
a psychogenic neurosis springs from an earlier noo- 
genic neurosis. Logotherapy, which illuminates the 
patient’s structure of being, is the therapy of choice 
for the various forms of noogenic neurosis.—E. W. 
Eng. 

1887. Pollak, F. Uber eine dreidimensionale 
Behandlung der Neurosen. (The three-dimensional 
treatment of neuroses.) Acta psychother. psychosom. 
orthopaedagog., 1956, 4, 337-346.—Psychotherapy’s 
limitations are its small percentage of cures and the 
extensive time required. The author has constructed 
a treatment scheme: the first part is a condensed psy- 


choanalysis; the second is activation of the natural 
healing mechanism by homeotherapy; the third is 
meditation by the patient, an autogenous training to 
overcome those inhibitions depriving him of freedom 


and narrowing his life space. These three phases 
run parallel simultaneously. Treatment time is re- 
duced and cure percentages raised as much as 22%. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1888. Roth, Nathan. On the mechanism of 
hysterical conversion. Amer J. Psychother., 1957, 
11, 39-44.—"The disorders of sensation and percep- 
tion in conversion hysteria are probably to be looked 
upon as somatized aspects of the repressive process 
itself, designed to assist the prevention of certain com- 
plexes rising into consciousness through the avoid- 
ance of specific perceptual data which might activate 
these complexes, rather than inescapable consequences 
of repression.” The somatizing process of conver- 
sion hysteria is a pathological directing of energies 
to the subject’s body when they should be directed to 
the environmental object.—L. N. Solomon. 

1889. Stockholm, Harry. Our concept of neuro- 
sis: A brief critical comment. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 
1956, Suppl. 108, 363-366.—Neurosis is a special way 
of living, a particular way of reacting to the condi- 
tions of living, not a disease in the traditional sense. 
Thus neurotic suffering is different and to search for 
an underlying causal “pathology” may be misleading. 
—R. Kaelbling. 

1890. Wiesenhiitter, Eckart. Schaulust. (Look- 
ing-pleasure.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1956, 4, 111- 
128.—To understand the meaning of neurotic scopo- 
philia, it is important to study “pleasure in looking” 
as it occurs in normal development. A study of 
school children showed a peak of interest in looking 
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at corpses, accidents, and sexual objects around 9 
years of age. This is expressive of the child’s grow- 
ing psychic distance from and interest in the object 
world, and can be considered neurotic only when 
especially precocious, overly intense, fixated. This 
“pleasure in looking” is often found among highly 
endowed adults as an expression of their distance 
from and control over their impulse life. From an 
existence analytic viewpoint, such pleasure is neither 
“healthy” nor “sick” in itself but must be evaluated in 
terms of the person’s “total situation.” 24 references. 
—E. W. Eng. 

1891. Winther, Knud. On biliary dyskinesia 
and respiratory neurosis (neurosis biliaris). Acta 
psychiat., Kbh., 1956, Suppl. 108, 377-388.—Respira- 
tory neurosis (as described by Heckscher) and the 
somatic phenomena connected with it can release at- 
tacks simulating attacks of primary uncomplicated 
dyskinesia as well as the “post-cholecystectomy syn- 
drome.” The author observed 4 men and 39 women, 
describes the treatment he successfully employed and 
discusses the psychosomatic mechanism of the com- 
plaint. 38 references.—R. Kaelbling. 

1892. Witter, Hermann. Die Entschadigung- 
spflicht der Neurose als Problem der Sozialver- 
sicherung. (Compensation for neuroses as a prob- 
lem of social security.) Nervenarzt, 1956, 27, 505- 
509.—A causal connection between a traumatic event 
and a neurosis is denied by German court practice 
and therefore not compensated under accident or war- 
injury insurance. However, under other types of in- 
surance in which the cause of the disability plays no 
role, compensation is given for a neurosis which is 
genuine and deep seated. 20 references.—M. Kael 
bling. 


(See also Abstracts 1158, 1655, 1745, 1747, 
1748, 1767) 


PsyCHOSOMATICS 


1893. Adam, R. Psychische Faktoren bei Bla- 
sen-und Nierenerkrankungen. (|I’sychological fac- 
tors in diseases of the urinary bladder and the kid- 
neys.) Z. psychosom. Med., 1956, 2, 261-272.—The 
literature about the influence of psychological stress 
on the functions of bladder and kidneys is inten 
sively discussed. There are more open questions in 
the field of psychogenic kidney-disorders than in that 
of the bladder. 97-item bibliography.—E. Katz. 

1894. Antonelli, Ferruccio. Die psychosoma- 
tische Medizin in Italien. (I’sychosomatic medi- 
cine in Italy.) Z. psychosom. Med., 1956, 4, 311-316. 
—The fact that psychoanalysis and psychosomatic 
medicine were almost unknown in Italy until about 
1950 is explained by: (1) political reasons and (2) 
the tradition of Italian medicine. The progress of 
research in psychosomatic medicine in Italy, espe- 
cially in the fields of rheumatism, dermatology, and 
tuberculosis, is surveyed.—E. Katz. 

1895. Booij, Joh. (Ed.) Psychosomatics. Am- 
sterdam: Elsevier; Princeton: D. Van Nostrand, 
1957, vi, 125 p. $5.00.—The first paper emphasizes 
the “indestructible unity of psyche and soma” with 
an argument being made for multiconditionality. 
Paper II deals with the phenomenon of symptom 
shifts. Paper III elaborates on the relationship be- 
tween anthropology and psychosomatics. The final 
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two papers concern themselves with the organic 
aspects of psychosomatics and the results of psycho- 
therapy on psychosomatic diseases. “It is desirable 
that . . . new lines of approach be established in psy- 
chosomatics.” Numerous Dutch references.—B. H. 
Light. 

1896. Buffard,S. Le Rorschach au cours de lom- 
bagos chroniques. (The Rorschach during chronic 
lumbago.) Bull. Group. franc. Rorschach, 1956, No. 
8, 3-9.—The subjects of this study were 19 patients 
who had been suffering from chronic lumbago for a 
period of not less than three months. Each was given 
a psychological evaluation (one patient refused this) 
including the W-B, Rosenzweig P-F, Rorschach, etc. 
Detailed protocols scores are given for each patient’s 
Rorschach responses. A high percentage of anatomi- 
cal and “broken object’ responses are reported.— 
B. A, Maher. 

1897. Christoffel, Hans. Physiognomische Ge- 
sichtspunkte fiir die Psychosomatik des mensch- 
lichen Harnapparats. (Urophysiognomik.) (Phys- 
iognomic viewpoints for the psychosomatics of the hu- 
man urinary apparatus.) Z. psychosom. Med., 1956, 
2, 273-280.—Physiognomic studies, interpreting the 
functions of human organs as means of communica- 
tion, can make a contribution to psychosomatic medi- 
cine; in the field of “urophysiognomics” behavior 
like: “urine instead of tears,” urinary stuttering and 
urinary inhibition, regression in the forni of enuresis, 
etc., is meaningful.—E. Kats. 

1898. Garma, Angel. Obesidad y dos tipos de 
alimentacion. (Obesity and two types of alimen- 
tation.) Rev. Psicoanal., B. Aires, 1956, 13, 153- 
159.—Meat has a genital significance and milk or 
farina, a more infantile nature. The news of 
mother’s arrival resulted, in a patient in analysis, in 
a shifting from his meat diet to a more soft and in- 
fantile one. English, French, and German summaries. 

-M. Knobel. 

1899. Grinberg, Leon. La negacién en el comer 
compulsivo y en la obesidad. (Denial in compul- 
sive eating and in obesity.) Rev. Psicoandl., B. 
Aires, 1956, 13, 160-169. 

1900. Jorgensen, Einar Geert. On the concepts 
psychogenesis and psychosomatics. Acta psychiat., 
Kbh., 1956, Suppl. 108, 135-149.—The development 
of these concepts in modern times, some views ex- 
pressed in the literature, and a few illustrating stories 
serve for the author’s discussion of the topic. He 
concludes “the concept psychogenesis is merely an- 
other name for the intracerebral processes known in 
psychology as the intrapsychic processes, resulting in 
the inner experience . . . assumed to be connected with 
one or more hypothetical causal factors."—R. Kael- 
bling. 

1901. Kaplan, Harold I., & Kaplan, Helen 
Singer. A psychosomatic concept. Amer. J. Psy- 
chother., 1957, 11, 16—38.—Some of the current con- 
cepts and hypotheses in the field of psychosomatic 
medicine are evaluated as inadequate and an alterna- 
tive view, derived from learning theory, is proposed. 
Psychosomatic symptoms are treated as the physio- 
logical consequence of an individual's failure to reduce 
an aversive affective state through psychological 
mechanisms. The notion of the specificity of con- 
flicts underlying a given psychosomatic symptom is 
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challenged. Implications for therapy are discussed. 
48 references—L. N. Solomon. 

1902. Musaph, H., Molhuysen-Van der Walle, 
S. M. C., & Barendregt, J. T. Bullosis psycho- 
genica and epidermolysis bullosa. Psychosom. 
Med., 1957, 19, 30-37.—Detailed medical and psy- 
chological study of a 19-year-old girl suffering from 
a severe skin disorder led to a differential diagnosis 
and to treatment by means of psychotherapy. The 
problem of physiological and psychological interac- 
tion is discussed.—L. A. Pennington. 

1903. Navratil, L., Kriehuber, E., & Wenger, R. 
Ein Fall von Gicht bei chronischem Alkoholismus 
in psychosomatischer Betrachtung. (A case of 
gout in a chronic alcoholic, considered psychosoma- 
tically.) Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaeda- 
gog., 1956, 4, 373-381.—The anamnesis indicates the 
inception of uric acid arthritis during an existential 
crisis with subsequent deep-seated changes in per- 
sonality. Stress is laid on the striking similarity of 
certain premorbid character features noted in cases 
of chronic polyarthritis as well as on the relationship 
between gout and chronic alcoholism, which are partly 
somatic, partly in the sphere of psychosomatic medi- 
cine. English and French summaries.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

1904. O’Connor, John F. Psychiatric manifesta- 
tions in patients with systemic lupus erythema- 
tosus. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1956, 123, 576-577.—Ab- 
stract. 

1905. O’Connor, John F. Psychiatric manifes- 
tations in patients with systemic lupus erythema- 
tosus. 4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 77, 
166—167.—Abstract and discussion. 

1906. Petschke, H. Psycho-somatische Fak- 
toren und Neoplasien. (I’sychosomatic factors and 
neoplasms.) Z. Psycho-som. Med., 1956, 3, 42-45.— 
The influence of psychological factors in the develop- 
ment of cancer is studied in a survey of the literature 
in this field. Questions whether the patients are in- 
trovert, whether traumatic experiences are necessary, 
how “psychological harmony” seems to be disturbed, 
etc., are brought up. 74-item bibliography.—E. Kats. 

1907. Reiter, Paul J. The psychosomatic back- 
ground of a “dysdacnic syndrome.” Acta psycho- 
ther. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1956, 4, 297-313.— 
A description is given of a syndrome with obsessional, 
paranoid or acute psychotic manifestations, sometimes 
complicated by somatic or alcoholic symptoms, in a 
group of patients in whom major dental operations 
have been performed. Biting problems appear in all, 
though no basis in the operation exists. Poor per- 
sonality integration is apparent with strong oral fixa- 
tions. Prognosis is dubious. Attempts at further 
dental manipulations will only increase the difficulty. 
French and German summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1908. Rothstein, Charles. The role of hostility 
and dependency conflicts in peptic ulcer etiology. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 174.—Abstract. 

1909. Schachter, Joseph. Pain, fear, and anger 
in hypertensives and normotensives: A psycho- 
physiological study. Psychosom. Med., 1957, 19, 
17-29.—Laboratory study of 48 adult Ss by means of 
“pain, fear, and anger” stimulating situations indi- 
cated that the 18 hypertensive Ss showed increased 
psychological expression of fear and anger. This 
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finding and other results are discussed in relation to 
the problem of the physiological specificity of emo- 
tional behavior. 26 references —L. A. Pennington. 

1910. Schunk, J. Psyche und Nierenfunktion. 
( Psyche and the function of the kidneys.) 2. psycho- 
som. Med., 1956, 2, 255-261.—In the field of psy- 
chosomatic medicine the kidneys have been studied 
less than other organs, one of the reasons being meth- 
odological difficulties. The author sketches the or- 
ganic function of the kidneys, and surveys the litera- 
ture about diuresis, the renal origin of hypertension, 
pathological components of the urine, and histological 
changes of the kidneys.—E. Katz. 

1911. Schwarz, Hanns. Die Psychosomatik im 
Blickfeld des Klinikers. (The clinician’s view of 
psychosomatic medicine.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. 
Psychol., Leipzig, 1957, 9, 1-8.—The psychosomatic 
principles are critically examined with special refer- 
ence to Alexander, Hamilton, Weithbrecht, and v. 
Wyss. The psychosomatic approach has enlivened 
the discussion of psychopathologic phenomena, bridged 
the separation of some clinical specialties, highlighted 
social relevancies, and emphasized the necessity of 
medical training for psychotherapists. The dangers 
of a relapse into a dualistic conception and of the 
transformation of scientific medical thinking into 
sectarian beliefs are stressed. Russian summary.— 
C. T. Bever. 

1912. Stern, Muriel H. Effect of anti-thyroid 
therapy on objective-test performance. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1956, 10, 226-230.—To relate endocrine 
disorders to changes in “temperament” 36 hyper- 


thyroid patients were given speed of tapping, audi- 
tory reaction-time, visual reaction-time, time estima- 
tion, and leg-lift persistence tasks before and after 


anti-thyroid therapy. There was a significant im- 
provement on all tasks. Initial performance was in- 
ferior to a group of miscellaneous patient controls 
and to “normal” student controls.—R. Davidon. 

1913. Weiner, Herbert; Thaler, Margaret; 
Reiser, Morton F., & Mirsky, I. Arthur. Etiology 
of duodenal ulcer. I. Relation of specific psy- 
chological characteristics to rate of gastric secre- 
tion (serum pepsinogen). /sychosom. Med., 1957, 
19, 1-10.—Physiological and psychological (Ror- 
schach, Blacky, Draw-A-Person, Cornell Medical 
Index, Saslow Tests) studies of 63 Army inductees 
with high rates of secretion and of 57 with slow rates 
indicated that “neither a high rate of gastric secretion 
nor a specific psychodynamic constellation is inde- 
pendently responsible for development of peptic ulcer. 
Together, however, these two parameters constitute 
the essential determinants in the precipitation of pep- 
tic ulcer on exposure to social situations noxious to 
the specific individual.” These and other results are 
discussed in relation to medical and psychological 
problems. 24 references.—L. A. Pennington. 


1914. Weisz, John D. The etiology of experi- 
mental gastric ulceration. Psychosom. Med., 1957, 
19, 61-73.—It was hypothesized that rats placed “in 
a severe conflict situation for 30 days would develop 
gastrointestinal changes which would lead to the 
formation of gastric ulcers.” It was also posited that 
rats “placed in a chronic fear-producing situation for 
30 days would develop gastrointestinal changes which 
would lead to the formation of gastric ulcers.” These 
hypotheses were tested by using 90 Ss, divided into 
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6 split-litter groups of 15 animals approximately 
placed each in 1 of 6 experimental and control set- 
tings. Anatomical study of stomach tissue provided 
findings in support of the 2 hypotheses. These and 
other results are discussed in relation to the litera- 
ture.—L. A. Pennington. 

1915. Winkler, W. Th. Beitrag zur Psycho- 
somatik der Rhinitis vasomotorica. (Contribution 
to the psychosomatics of Rhinitis vasomotorica.) Z. 
Psycho-som. Med., 1956, 3, 7-12.—As the psycho- 
somatic literature does not mention many cases of 
this illness, the author gives one case with its history, 
diagnosis, and detailed description of therapy with 
analytic interpretations.—F. Kats. 


(See also Abstract 1840) 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


1916. Arieff, Alex J. Pyzik, Stanley W., & 
Tigay, Eli L. Itch sensation and recovery of 
sensation in spinal cord injuries. 4.M.4. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 77, 156-158.—Examination 
of 18 patients with spinal cord injuries indicated that 
“itch sensation does not correlate with the presence 
of touch. The sensation of itching correlates with 
the preservation of pain.”—L. A. Pennington. 

1917. Benton, Arthur L. Current status of the 
Rorschach test. Symposium, 1955. 2) The Ror- 
schach test and the diagnosis of cerebral pathol- 
ogy in children. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1956, 26, 
783-791.—Conflicting and negative results seem to 
be apparent from a review of the literature on the 
application of the Rorschach test to problems of cere- 
bral pathology in children. Since mental deficiency 
is not a unitary etiological, neuropathological or psy- 
chological entity, such individual variability might be 
expected.—R. EF. Perl. 

1918. Bzoch, Kenneth Rudolph. An investiga- 
tion of speech of pre-school cleft palate children. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 185.—Abstract. 

1919. Collis, Eirene, et al. The infantile cere- 
bral palsies. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 
1957. xi, 100 p. $3.00.—Based upon Little’s early 
aversion to violent surgical intervention as opposed 
to a physiologically-based “rational therapeutics,” and 
committed to sustained work with and through the 
parents of children thus handicapped, the authors 
“describe the natural history of the various types of 
cerebral palsy (generalized spasticity, hemiplegia, 
variable rigidity, athetoid, and atoxic cerebral palsy), 
and indicate the diagnostic criteria and techniques of 
management” resulting from 14 years’ work. Recom- 
mendations are made regarding the organization of 
services for the cerbral palsied. Prevalence data are 
given, contrasting those for England, Denmark, and 
Norway (1.05, 2.08, and 2.34 per 1,000 live births re- 
spectively) with the 6 to 7 per 1,000 live births re- 
ported for this country.—7. E. Newland. 

1920. Counihan, Donald Thomas. A clinical 
study of the speech efficiency and structural ade- 
quacy of operated adolescent and adult cleft palate 
persons. /issertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 185-186.— 
Abstract. 

1921. Davidson, Sherwood, & Watson, C. Wes- 
ley. Hereditary light sensitive epilepsy. Neu- 
rology, 1956, 6, 235-261.—Study of 16 family groups 
demonstrated a genetically determined cortical ab- 
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normality of response to intermittent photic stimula- 
tion. The abnormal response may be confined to 
cortical electrical manifestations or may be accom- 
panied by clinical seizure phenomena. Case histories 
and findings are presented. 30-item bibliography.— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 

1922. Finley, Knox. Clinical pathologic confer- 
ence. Neurology, 1956, 6, 294-301.—Case report of 
a 53-year-old male whose coccidioidal meningitis led 
to difficult problems of differential diagnosis. 5 years 
before fatal termination of the case the patient was 
admitted to a hospital with a diagnosis of “pneu- 
monia.” Partial recovery was followed by develop- 
ment of abdominal distress, headache and stiffness of 
the neck; this was diagnosed as equine encephalo- 
myelitis. After developing delusions and mental con- 
fusion he was admitted to a psychiatric hospital with 
a diagnosis of post-encephalitic psychosis. In his 
fifth year of illness he was correctly diagnosed as 
suffering from coccidioidomycosis meningitis and its 
secondary consequences. Problems of differential 
diagnosis are reviewed.—L. /]. O'Kelly. 

1923. Fog, Mogens. Two cases of brain-stem 
lesion. A preliminary report. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 
1956, Suppl. 108, 131-134.—To contribute to our 
knowledge of the reticular system on consciousness 
two cases of histologically confirmed vascular lesions 
of the brain-stem are presented and correlated with 
the clinical symptoms.—X. Kaelbling. 

1924. Freedman, Alfred M., Helme, William; 
Havel, Joan; Eustis, Marjorie J., Riley, Conrad, 
& Langford, William S. Psychiatric aspects of 
familial dysautonomia. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1957, 27, 96-106—A thorough clinical study was 
made of 14 children with familial dysautonomia, a 
chronic disease with a high mortality rate. The au- 
thors state as a central hypothesis that dysautonomia 
is a diffuse organic disorder of the central nervous 
system with both primary and secondary effects in 
functioning of the individual.: These effects are meas- 
urable directly in terms of motor functioning, re- 
flexes, electroencephalography, etc., and indirectly in 
terms of social and intellectual functioning of the 
child. In the discussion, Reginald S. Lourie says 
that, since some of the parental anxiety is guilt de- 
termined, it is unfortunate to call the syndrome 
“familial.”"—R. E. Perl. 

1925. Friedman, Alice. Psychological diagnosis 
of intracranial pathology after accident. Acta 
psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1956, 4, 352- 
357.—60 nervous and mental patients were referred 
“blind” for psychological testing. A high percentage 
of head injuries was recognized by a reduced pattern 
of Rorschach functioning. The rest, not severely in- 
jured, displayed over-compensation tendencies, in- 
creased response frequency and percepts of “traumatic 
ideation.” French and German summaries.—G. Ru- 
bin-Rabson. 

1926. Garrett, Ephraim S., Price, A. Cooper, & 
Deabler, Herdis L. Diagnostic testing for cortical 
brain impairment. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol Psychiat., 
1957, 77, 223-225.—Study of 40 known organic brain 
patients and 30 normal control Ss by the adminis- 
tration of both the Spiral Aftereffect Test and the 
Graham Kendall Memory-for-Designs Test indicated 
that the diagnosis of cortical impairment is greatly 
facilitated. “Cases missed by one are detected by the 
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other test. The two supplement each other and to- 
gether make a highly valid battery for determination 
of cortical involvement.”—L. A. Pennington. 

1927. Grunberg, F., & Pond, D. A. Conduct dis- 
orders in epileptic children. /. Neurol. Neurosurg. 
Psychiat., 1957, 20, 65-68.—The records of 53 epi- 
leptic children with behavior disorders were com- 
pared to a second group of 53 epileptic children with- 
out behavior disorders; ages and IQs were similar 
in the 2 groups. No difference was found between 
the groups with regard to “organic and genetic fac- 
tors,” except that “psychopathy in the family” was 
significantly more frequent in the behavior disorder 
group. By contrast, significant differences were ob- 
tained for each of the six check points called “sig- 
nificant environmental factors,” e.g., “maternal atti- 
tude disturbed,” “restriction at home,” etc., all of 
which were more prevalent among the children with 
behavior disorders. In a second study of the records 
of two groups of 35 children with behavior disorders, 
one group consisting of epileptic, the other of non- 
epileptic children, significant differences were absent 
for both “organic and genetic factors” and “environ- 
mental and social factors.” The implications of these 
findings are discussed.—M. L. Simmel. 

1928. Haugsted, H., & Hgncke, P. Petit mal 
seizures and wave-and-spike rhythms in epileptic 
children and adults. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1956, 
Suppl. 108, 169-175.—Among 857 epileptics, 248 had 
clinical petit mal seizures, while wave-and-spike com- 
plexes were present in the EEG of only 83 patients. 
It was more frequent in children, both in idiopathic 
and symptomatic epilepsy, but no decrease in fre- 
quency of clinical petit mal seizures was observed in 
older patients with idiopathic epilepsy as distinct from 
patients with symptomatic epilepsy.—R. Kaelbling. 

1929. Jacobson, Sherwood A. Protracted un- 
consciousness due to closed head injury. Neu- 
rology, 1956, 6, 281-287.—5 cases of closed head 
injury with long periods of unconsciousness are pre- 
sented. Although none of the patients showed evi- 
dence of brain-stem lesions, there was considerable 
evidence of persistent supratentorial damage. Con- 
siderable intellectual deficit is present for long periods 
after recovery of consciousness. Coma of less than a 
month's duration seems to indicate fair to good brain 
function following recovery; longer periods of uncon- 
sciousness are followed by slow and incomplete re- 
covery, with no degree of recovery following coma of 
longer than 3.5 months.—L. /. O'Kelly. 

1930. Johnson, Dagny. The social worker's 
role in helping the brain-injured child. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1956, 61, 419-421.—The social worker’s 
role is described as well as the ways in which the 
social worker needs the help of other disciplines. 
“The social worker’s role is frequently such that he 
or she can be the coordinator and interpreter when- 
ever necessary to achieve a common goal for the 
brain-injured child.”"—V. M. Staudt. 

1931. Kalinowsky, Lothar B. Die somatischen 
Behandlungsverfahren als Ursache symptoma- 
tischer Psychosen. (Somatic therapies as cause of 
symptomatic psychoses.) Nervenarst, 1956, 27, 540- 
542.—Brief psychotic reactions associated with or- 
ganic brain syndrome occur most frequently after 
EST, rarely following metrazol shock and least often 
after insulin shock treatment. They have been ob- 
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served remarkedly seldom following brain surgery. 
Thus the incidence is inversely proportional to the 
degree of anatomic brain damage. Constitutional 
types, premorbid personality and underlying mental 
disorder can sometimes be correlated with manic-like 
or schizophrenoid reactions. Depressive reactions 
after reserpine, ACTH and cortisone last longer than 
other reactions. Chlorpromazine did not prevent de- 
lirium in 3 cases of withdrawal of barbiturates.—M. 
Kaelbling. 

1932. Kastein, Shulamith, & Klapper, Zelda. 
Integrative therapy for the brain-injured child: 
A case study. Except. Child., 1957, 23, 255-256; 
261-262.—A description of intensive individual ther- 
apy for a hyperactive and perceptually disturbed 
brain-injured boy. Emphasis in clinical training was 
placed on development of visual motor perceptual 
functions and improving language development and 
flow of communication. Although no tests were given 
before therapy began, the child was considered to be 
basically of “superior intellectual endowment.” The 
authors concluded that training the functions of per- 
ception and communication permitted the child to 
“improve his level of functioning in all areas of life.” 

J. J. Gallagher. 

1933. Krohn-Monrad, G. H. The clinical aspect 
of cerbral anoxia. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1956, 31, 
87-105.—Anoxia may be caused by lack of air, ob- 
struction, paralysis, anemia, circulatory insufficiency, 
or intoxication. This leads to disturbances of con- 
sciousness, psychic changes, sensory defects, motor 
symptoms, and changes in autonomic functions. 
Chere is an enormous difference of tolerance to anoxia 
in different cells. The effects of acute “major anoxia” 
are well known, not so with chronic hypoxia as an 
expert survey of the pertinent literature reveals. 32 
references.—K. Kaelbling. 

1934. Lassar, Benedict Taxier. A study of the 
effects of group discussion on the attitudes of 
mothers toward their cerebral palsied children: 
An investigation of the attitudes of mothers of 
cerebral palsied children and the effects of group 
discussion on these attitudes. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 676-677.—Abstract. 

1935. Lassen, N. A., Munck, O., & Tottey, E. R. 
Mental function and cerebral oxygen consump- 
tion in organic dementia. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1957, 77, 126-133.—Clinical, neurophysio- 
logical (cerebral metabolic rate of oxygen), and psy- 
chological (digit learning and Wechsler’s revision of 
Kohs’ block-pattern test) studies of normal and ex- 
perimental Ss indicated that metabolic rate indices 
and performances on the psychological tests were both 
useful in the detection of “dementia.”—L. A. Penn- 
ington, 

1936. Margolis, Lester H., & Gianascol, Alfred 
J. Chlorpromazine in thalamic pain syndrome. 
Neurology, 1956, 6, 302-304.—A case of thalamic pain 
syndrome in a 41-year-old female, relieved by chlor- 
promazine medication is presented.—L. /. O’Kelly. 

1937. National Spastics Society. Lectures de- 
livered at a conference for those concerned with 
the education and training of spastics. London, 
Eng.: Author, 1955. 50 p.—Six lectures are re- 
ported: “Some learning difficulties of cerebral palsied 
children,” psychologically considered by Nora Gibbs; 
“The pediatrician and the medico-social problem: in- 
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fancy to employment,” discussed by E. P. Quibell in 
terms of developmental stages; “Problems relating to 
the education of spastic children,” a psychological- 
neurological treatment by A. V. Neale; “Therapeutic 
nursery teaching,” a description of experiences by 
Mrs. C. Pollack; “Motor and sensory defects found 
in cerebral palsy,” a neurological perspective of the 
behavior involved by J. B. Stewart; and “Education 
and the speech handicapped child,” a nosological de- 
scription of Donna Leather.—7. E. Newland. 

1938. Nymgard, Kirsten. Epileptic headache. 
Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1956, Suppl. 108, 291-300.— 
Epileptic headache can be diagnosed after other causes 
of headache have been excluded, if there is also a 
feature in the history suggestive of epilepsy or else 
if there are changes in the EEG. Finally this diag- 
nosis introduced by the author may be contirmed ex 
invantibus, if anti-epileptic treatment is able to relieve 
the headache. They diagnosed 54 patients in this way 
out of 1,172 cases of epilepsy, migraine and other 
forms of headache admitted to a neurological ward.— 
R. Kaelbling. 

1939. Obrador, S., Pelaz, E.. & Lamas, E. Mi- 
embro fantasma doloroso en lesion del plexo bra- 
quial. (Painful phantom member in a lesion of the 
brachial plexus.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1955, 
10, 535-546.—An automobile accident resulted in a 
traumatic lesion of nerves in the left shoulder and 
neck of a patient who developed a painful phantom 
left arm and hand which seemed to be at an angle to 
his actual member. Psychological and physical fac- 
tors were reviewed to determine the pathogenesis. 
For therapeutic purposes, a cervical cordotomy was 
performed. The “pain” was relieved, but the phan 
tom member remained.—X. O. Peterson. 

1940. Parsons, Oscar A., & Miller, Paul Nelson. 
Flicker fusion thresholds in multiple sclerosis. 
A.M.A, Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 77, 134-139. 
—“‘A markedly impaired flicker discrimination” is 
reported for 20 patients as contrasted with that ob- 
tained for 20 control Ss. Results are discussed in re- 
lation to central vs. peripheral hypotheses and in con- 
nection with the method’s usefulness as a diagnostic 
instrument in cases of suspected multiple sclerosis.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

1941, Pedersen, Ejner, & Jepsen, Otto. 
leptic vertigo. 


Epi- 
Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1956, Suppl. 
108, 301-310.—Epileptic vertigo is characterized by 
episodes of paroxysmal vertigo, probably due to ab- 


normal discharges from the temporal lobe. The diag- 
nosis is made on the basis of a meticulous clinical 
history, absence of organic disease in the labyrinth, 
effectiveness of anticonvulsant therapy, and in some 
cases abnormal EEG, suggestive of a temporal focus. 
The series of patients described comprises 22 cases, 
8 of which later on showed some other epileptic seiz- 
ures.—F. Kaelbling. 

1942. Petersen, Sigurd. A case of cerebral air 
embolism with curative effect on psychosis. Acta 
psychiat., Kbh., 1956, Suppl. 108, 311-315.—A 47- 
year-old man contracted pulmonary tuberculosis and 
consequently a mental disturbance, probably of psy- 
chogenic nature, with slight confusion, restlessness, 
erethism, suspiciousness and vague paranoid ideas. 
During an artificial pneumothorax he became coma- 
tous and contralateral hemiplegia with convulsions 
resulted. The neurological symptoms gradually dis- 
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appeared and the mental symptoms cleared quickly 
after the air embolism of the brain —R. Kaelbling. 

1943. Saunders, Joan, & Napier, Marjorie. Spas- 
tics in Cheyne Walk. New York: Pitman Publish- 
ing Corp., 1957. xiv, 156 p. 20s.—This center for 
cerebral palsied children, started in 1955 and operated 
within the framework of the National Service, is de- 
scribed in terms of the planning done, the physical 
lay-out, and a day's progress at the center. The 
nature of the problems and prevalence of cerebral 
palsy are presented briefly. Descriptions of the parts 
they play in the program are given by the “almoner” 
(comparable to our social welfare worker), the clini- 
cal psychologist, the physiotherapist, the speech 
therapist, the occupational therapist, the teachers, the 
house mother, the secretary, and the physician. There 
is a listing, as of September 1956, of the cerebral 
palsy schools and teaching units in the United King- 
dom, and a 1956 listing of the facilities for the treat- 
ment of cerebral palsy in London.—T. E. Newland. 

1944. Schwarz, Bert E., Bickford, Reginald G., 
Mulder, Donald W., & Rome, Howard P. Mesca- 
line and LSD-25 in activation of temporal lobe 
epilepsy. Neurology, 1956, 6, 275-280.—Neither 
mescaline nor LSD-25, given to patients with tem- 
poral lobe epilepsy, served to provoke clinical attacks 
or psychic auras. It is suggested that the action of 
these hallucinogenic drugs in activating psychosis is 
diffusely throughout the brain rather than specific to 
the temporal lobe.—L. /. O’Kelly. 

1945. Scoville, William Beecher, & Milner, 
Brenda. Loss of recent memory after bilateral 
hippocampal lesions. /. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psy- 
chiat., 1957, 20, 11-21.—Psychological testing of nine 


patients between 18 months and 4 years post-opera- 
tively showed that bilateral medial temporal lobe re- 
section extensive enough to damage the anterior hip- 
pocampus and hippocampal gyrus, results in persistent 
impairment of recent memory, even though no de- 
terioration in personality, general intelligence or com- 


plex perceptual performances was observed. Bilateral 
removal of only the uncus and amygdala does not ap- 
pear to cause memory disturbance, nor does unilateral 
inferior temporal lobe removal even if carried far 
posteriorly. “It is concluded that the anterior hip- 
pocampus and hippocampal gyrus, either separately 
or together, are critically concerned in the retention 
of current experience.” 20 references.—M. L. Sim- 
mel. 

1946. Teglsbjaerg, H. P. Stubbe. ¢ The inade- 
quacy of the diagnosis of epilepsy: clinical as- 
pect. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1956, Suppl. 108, 367- 
376.—Epileptics in institutions are not representative 
of the 90% epileptics on the outside. Brain pathol- 
ogy, constitution, and genetics are only rarely valid 
as the etiology and the EEG is not sufficient to estab- 
lish the diagnosis of epilepsy. Epilepsy due to gen- 
eral stress is described and the occurrence of fits at 
certain hours is mentioned as a result of normal 
rhythmic variations of metabolism. If fits are caused 
by metabolic disturbances the diagnosis of epilepsy 
will usually be abandoned.—R. Kaelbling. 

1947. Wells, Charles E. Trimethadione: Its 
dosage and toxicity. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1957, 77, 140-155—By means of detailed 
clinical-medical study of 3 cases suffering from severe 
petit mal seizures it is concluded “that high dosage 
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of trimethadione {Tridione) is of value in controlling 
(the condition) ... and that there is no evidence for 
such dosages being of greater danger from the stand- 
point of toxicity than are generally accepted dos- 
ages.” —L. A. Pennington. 

1948. Wilson, Frank Boyd. A study of the ef- 
fect of a superimposed respiratory pattern on the 
breathing and speech of eight athetoid children. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 440-441.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 1213, 1242, 1345, 1642, 1681, 
1748, 1756, 1765, 1801, 1818, 1874) 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


1949. Bauman, Mary K. A manual of norms 
for tests used in counseling blind persons. New 
York: American Foundation for the Blind, 1958. 
40 p. 55¢.—In Section I the author discusses some 
aspects of blindness important in the testing of blind 
adults. Section II describes the use of five measures 
of manual speed and dexterity (displacing and turn- 
ing of the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation, assembly 
and disassembly of the Penn Bi-Manual Worksample, 
and screw driver dexterity of the Crawford Small 
Parts Dexterity), and of The Emotional Factors In- 
ventory. Correlations of the various tests with each 
other and with sex, age and Verbal I.Q. are reported. 
In Section III norms are presented derived from 
4,038 records. The author stresses throughout the 
importance of other factors besides the quantitative 
score.—B. Lowenfeld. 


1950. Bender, Ruth E. The case of the child 
with a mild hearing impairment. Elem. Sch. J., 
1957, 57, 224-225.—The author points out the ways 
in which the child with a handicap needs a norroal 
environment. Yet, those in this environment must 
not forget the extra load such a child carries. The 
child with a mild hearing impairment would definitely 
not be among his own kind with severely deaf chil- 
dren. In remaining with the hearing children, he 
must learn to live with his handicap—S. M. Ama- 
tora. 

1951. Bindon, Marjorie D. Personality char- 
acteristics of rubella deaf children: Implications 
for teaching of the deaf in general. Amer. Ann. 
Deaf, 1957, 102, 264-270.—The performances of 36 
15-year-old rubella deaf children, of 30 hearing chil- 
dren, and of 15 non-rubella deaf children, matched as 
to sex, education, age, and approximate socio-eco- 
nomic status, on the Rorschach (Monroe Inspection 
Technique), the performance part of the W-B In- 
telligence Scale, Form II, Schneidman’s adaptation 
of the MAPS Test, were compared. “The test per- 
formances of the rubella deaf sample could not dis- 
tinguish them from non-rubella deaf children. How- 
ever, as a group, the deaf subjects (rubella and non- 
rubella) revealed that, in comparison with their 
hearing counterparts, they were functioning at a less 
mature level.” Educational implications are indicated. 
—T. E,. Newland. 

1952. Blair, Francis X. A study of the visual 
memory of deaf and hearing children. Amer. Ann. 
Deaf, 1957, 102, 254—263.—Responses on the Knox 
Cube Test, the Graham-Kendall Memory for Designs 
Test, an object location test, and 4 memory span tests 
by 53 deaf children (C.A., 7.5-12.5 yrs.) matched 
with hearing children on intelligence, age, and sex, 
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all in a residential school setting, were obtained. The 
deaf were reported superior on the Knox Cube Test 
and on the Graham-Kendall Test, inferior on the 
memory span tests, with no difference between the 
groups on the object location test. The memory span 
tests are interpreted as involving more “mental ab- 
straction or conceptualization” than the others. Im- 
plications regarding methods of teaching the deaf are 
suggested.—7. E. Newland. 

1953. Bosinelli, Marino, & Facchini, Gian Mas- 
simo. Il problema della assistenza psico-peda- 
gogica e della educazione acustica dei sordastri 
anormali psichici. (The problem of psycho-peda- 
gogical assistance and the acoustic education of 
border-line retarded semi-deaf patients.) Difesa soc., 
1956, 35, 82-85.—A new differentiation, definition 
and reclassification of various degrees of acoustic im- 
pairment coupled with different degrees of intellectual 
endowment are presented. Samples of borderline 
semideaf patients based on this new classification al- 
low a more precise differential diagnosis and prog- 
nosis in educational selection and specialized training. 
—L. L’ Abate. 

1954. Dembo, Tamara; Leviton, Gloria Ladieu, 
& Wright, Beatrice A. Adjustment to misfor- 
tune—a problem of social-psychological rehabili- 
tation. Artificial Limbs, 1956, 3(2), 4-62.—This 
research monograph employed the interview method 
as applied to 177 injured persons (with amputations, 
facial disfigurements, and the like) and to 65 non- 
injured Ss with regard to their feelings toward the 
injured. 8& chapters discuss: “Methodological and 
theoretical considerations concerning social-emotional 
relationships, Qualitative versus quantitative ap- 
proaches in a new field, The interview as a tool for 
investigating emotional contents, Research procedures, 
Misfortune, Sympathy, Acceptance of loss, and Direc- 
tion of further research.”—L. A. Pennington. 

1955. Ewing, A. W. G. (Ed.) Educational guid- 
ance and the deaf child. Washington: Volta 
Bureau, n.d., xiii, 345 p.—Twelve chapters by vari- 
ous British hearing and speech authorities are di- 
vided into two sections: Infancy and early childhood, 
and children of school age. The first section consists 
of an introduction concerning children with impaired 
hearing, followed by chapters on screening tests, guid- 
ance clinics, mental development and home training. 
The second section concerns screening tests of hear- 
ing, use of a group hearing aid, acoustics and ef- 
ficiency in hearing aids, design and construction of 
schools for the deaf, tests of abilities and attainments, 
and speech audiometry. <A detailed summary of the 
hook by the editor discusses lines of developing re- 
search in the light of findings presented by the vari- 
ous authors.—H. D. Arbitman. 

1956. Kent, Howard Robert. The effect of re- 
peated praise or blame on the work achievement 
of blind children. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
675-676.—Abstract. 

1957. Miiller, Christian. 


Mikropsie und Ma- 
kropsie: Eine klinisch-psychopathologische Studie. 
(Micropsia and macropsia: A clinical psychopatho- 


logic study.) Bibl. Psychiat. Neur., 1956, Fasc. 98. 
60 p.—Micropsy and macropsy represent two forms 
of dysmegalopsy and manifest themselves as seeing 
objects smaller or larger respectively, than they are 
in reality. They are not always caused by anatomical 
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deviations of the eyes but they may be due also to 
local cerebral lesions. They also may represent an 
“element of epileptic aura,” or symptoms in certain 
psychoses, neurotic disturbances, or even in psychic- 
ally “normal” persons. From a_ psychopathological 
standpoint, they may be interpreted as disturbances in 
consciousness (e.g., dreamy states), or in the “body 
scheme” (e.g., outward projection of one’s distorted 
awareness of his own body ).—/rvin Neufeld. 

1958. Newby, Hayes A. Audiology principles 
and practice. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1958. ix, 342 p. $6.00.—“This book has been de- 
signed primarily to fill the need for a textbook in the 
beginning course” in audiology. It outlines the de- 
velopment of hearing tests, the disorders of hearing, 
the interpretation of the audiogram, as well as special 
problems in the testing of hearing.—/. Pollack. 

1959. Pattison, Harry A. (Ed.) The handi- 
capped and their rehabilitation. Springfield, IIl.: 
Charles C Thomas, 1957. xxxi, 944 p. $14.75.— 
The contributions of 44 persons are organized in four 
parts: Foundations ( Philosophy, operation, and effec- 
tiveness of physical medicine and rehabilitation by 
A. B. C. Knudson and The human constitution by 
Harry A. Pattison); The disabilities ( Rehabilitation 
of the injured worker, Alexander P. Aitken; Non- 
traumatic disabilities, Earl F. Hoerner; Plastic and 
reconstructive surgery, James B. Brown and Minot P. 
Fryer; Special problems in the rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped child, Morton Hoberman; The 
patient with heart disease, Richard J. Clark; Tuber- 
culosis, Harry A. Pattison; The aging process: a 
medical-social problem, Edward L. Bortz; What is 
being done for the aged, Sue T. Gould; Blindness, M. 
Robert Barnett; Audiology and speech correction, 
Kenneth O. Johnson and G. Donald Casey; Rehabili- 
tation and the cancer patient, W. Kenneth Clark; Re- 
habilitation of patients with diabetes melitus, Harold 
Brandaleone; and General principles of psychiatry 
and psychotherapy, Edward A. Strecker); The re- 
habilitation team (ibid., Harry A. Pattison; The 
medical rehabilitation co-ordinator, Joseph H. Van 
Schoick; Medical social workers, Caroline H. El- 
ledge; The professional nurse on the rehabilitation 
team, Alice B. Morrissey; Occupational therapy, 
Clare S. Spackman and Helen S. Willard: The voca- 
tional rehabilitation counselor, Abraham Jacobs; The 
physical therapist, Helen K. Hickey; Corrective 
therapy, John E. Davis; Educational therapy, Edward 
R. Belknap; Manual arts therapy, Edgar E. Best; 
How to make the most of the library service, Helen 
J. Garltand; Music therapy, Esther G. Gilland; The 
psychologist on the rehabilitation team, H. Max 
Houtchens; Rehabilitation of the mentally ill, Jack 
Meislin; and The role of the clergy in rehabilitation, 
Alvin V. P. Hart); and Special problems and pro- 
cedures (Fatigue, David B. Dill; Rehabilitation 
through better nutrition, Tom D. Spies; A home 
economics program, Edna V. Staples; Ergotherapy, 
Edward Hochhauser and Harry A. Pattison; Place- 
ment in industry, K. Vernon Banta; Workmen’s com- 
pensation and rehabilitation, Bruce A. Greene; Re- 
habilitation of the industrially injured, Stanwood L. 
Hanson ; The handicapped employee takes his place as 
a productive citizen, Kenneth R. Miller and Henry G. 
Riter ; Labor and rehabilitation, Leo Price; and The 
state-federal program of vocational rehabilitation, E. 
B. Whitten.)—7. E. Newland. 
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1960. Plata Gutierrez, Jose. El tacto de los 
ciegos en la version material de composiciones 
figurativas mentales. (The tactile sense of the blind 
in the making of physical models of mental images. ) 
Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1955, 10, 547-569.— 
Examples are described and illustrated to show the 
excellent sculpting and model-building done by the 
blind, including the making of a complicated model 
train layout. At least two types of abilities are in- 
dicated: the ability to express in physical form a 
mental form either he remembers or has created; and 
the ability to use his sense of touch to direct and 
verify his handwork.—RX. O. Peterson. 

1961. Sargent, Helen D. Insight Test prognosis 
in successful and unsuccessful rehabilitation of 
the blind. J. proj. Tech., 1956, 20, 429-441.—27 
blind clients of a rehabilitation agency were compared 
on the Insight Test in relation to initial adjustment 
status, progress in training, and personal character- 
istics. “The results suggest that the Insight Test is 
a potentially useful clinical device for selecting, among 
the blind, those who are personally best equipped to 
henefit from rehabilitation.” —aA. Rk. Jensen. 


(See also Abstracts 1713, 1758) 
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1962. Audley, R. J.. & Jonckheere, A. R. The 
statistical analysis of the learning process. II. 
Stochastic processes and learning behavior. Brit. 


J. statist. Psychol., 1956, 9, 87-94.—"This paper ex- 
amines the advantages to be gained from a proba- 
bilistic analysis of learning behaviour, and presents 
a simple conceptual scheme from which are derived 


a number of stochastic processes suitable for this 
purpose. An endeavour is made to clarify the prob- 
lems of estimation and goodness of fit which arise 
when such processes are fitted to experimental data.” 
—H. P. Kelley. 

1963. Bragg, Emma W. A study of student 
withdrawal at “W.U.” J. educ. Psychol., 1956, 47, 
199-202.—The relations between withdrawal or con- 
tinuation of students at a midwestern city college and 
certain educational and background criteria were 
studied. The sample consisted of 100 students each, 
who withdrew or continued in college from 1952 to 
1954, of an initial group of 724 students. Factors 
which discriminate continuing from withdrawing stu- 
dents included high school average, sections of the 
A.C.E. Test, grade point average in the freshman 
year and curriculum.—B,. Kutner. 

1964. Meeks, Kenneth Livingstone. Teacher 
and pupil judgments of interpersonal relations in 
the classroom, Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 65.— 
Abstract. 

1965. Rogers, Dorothy... Mental hygiene in ele- 
mentary education. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1957. xi, 497 p. $5.50.—Part I (3 chapters) con- 
siders basic concepts of mental hygiene; Part II (3 
chapters) discusses the ways in which the family, 
peer group, community, social class, and sex role 
influence the formation of the child’s personality; 
Part III (4 chapters) deals with the normal problems 
of the child at school, and explores the implications 
of the curriculum for mental health; Part IV (4 chap- 
ters) considers the various types of problem children, 
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and describes techniques for studying and helping 
these children; Part V (3 chapters) discusses the 
mental health of the teacher. Part VI (one chapter) 
is designed to help teachers reappraise and further 
refine their philosophy of mental health in educa- 
tion. Chapter summaries, study questions and ac- 
tivities, and selected readings.—F. Costin. 

1966. Small, S. Mouchly. Psychiatric evaluation 
of the educator’s role in mental health. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1957, 41, 61-65.—A psychiatrist looks at 
the role of the educator in the development of mental 
health in the maturing individual. He indicates the 
lack of certainty that exists regarding just what edu- 
cational approaches are best for any given child. He 
is convinced, however, that “development and educa- 
tion for mental health should instill in the individual 
a capacity to cope with reality and to be flexible 
enough to absorb the usual vicissitudes of life’’ which 
in turn should be “supplemented by a sufficient per- 
sonal reserve to enable him to recuperate rapidly from 
acute catastrophes.” To accomplish this, educators 
must possess a knowledge of themselves which will 
allow them to serve the learner’s best interests.—M. 
A. Seidenfeld. 

1967. Soper, Earl Francis. A study of the rela- 
tionships between certain teacher-school charac- 
teristics and academic progress, as measured by 
selected standardized tests, of elementary pupils 
in grades four, five and six of New York State 
public schools in cities under 10,000 population. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 570-571.—Abstract. 

1968. van Dalen, D. B. The role of hypotheses 
in educational research. Educ. Adm. Superv., 1956, 
42, 457-460.—A hypothesis is needed to clarify issues 
at stake and to crystalize the problem for investiga- 
tion. The author analyzes a hypotheses as: (1) a 
means of stating assumptions; (2) a means of pre- 
senting explanations; (3) determiners of the research 
design; (4) the framework of the conclusions; and 
(5) a source for the formulation of new hypotheses. 
—S. M. Amatora. 


(See also Abstracts 1107, 2019) 


ScHoo, LEARNING 


1969. Austin, Mary C. Identifying readers who 
need corrective instruction. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 
1953, No. 79, 19-25.—5 procedures for identification 
are suggested: discrepancy between mental age and 
reading, the Monroe reading index, the informal read- 
ing inventory, “split-growth” analysis, case study.— 
M. Murphy. 

1970. Austin, Mary C. Phonetic elements and 
principles basic to reading. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 
1955, No. 82, 51-55.—The history and contemporary 
position of phonetic analysis in reading instruction 
are discussed. It is considered as one of several ap- 
proaches to recognition, and should be taught along 
with stress on the use of context, configuration, and 
other means.—M. Murphy. 

1971. Artley, A. Sterl. Criteria for selecting ma- 
terials and instruments for corrective reading. 
Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1953, No. 79, 172-176.—A 
great mass of materials has been developed for use 
in remedial teaching. Their value can be determined 
only by critical use of them, and 6 criteria for such 
evaluation are described —M. Murphy. 
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1972. Bird, Donald E. Developing literate list- 
ening. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1955, No. 82, 105- 
110.—Oral communication depends as much upon the 
skill of the listener as upon the skill of the reader or 
speaker. A program of listening used at the Fresh- 
man level in college is described—M. Murphy. 

1973. Bresee, Clyde Wesley. Affective factors 
associated with academic underachievement in 
high-school students. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
90-91.—Abstract. 

1974. Campbell, Merrill Graham. A study of 
scholastic accomplishment in secondary school 
fine arts in relation to pupils’ relative preference 
for this subject. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 269- 
270.—Abstract. 

1975. Capraro, Thomas C. A study of the effects 
of class size, supervisory status, and two-way com- 
munication upon learning and attitudes of AF- 
ROTC cadets in a closed-circut instructional tele- 
vision program. Disseriation Abstr., 1957, 17, 270. 
—Abstract. 

1976. Chavez, Simon J., & Erickson, Twila Lee. 
Teaching American children from Spanish-speak- 
ing homes. Elem. Sch. J., 1957, 57, 198-203.—The 
authors analyze the various problems involved in 
teaching Spanish-American children as follows: (1) 
implications of the general cultural background; (2) 
the need for teachers to understand cultural differ- 
ences; (3) helping children to contribute to the 


group; (4) promoting reading readiness; (5) ways 
in which Spanish-speaking children differ; and (6) 


examples of certain teaching techniques—S. M. 
Amatora. 

1977. Cole, Luella. Handwriting for left-handed 
children. Bloomington, Ill: Public School Publish- 
ing Co., 1955. 17 p.—Teaching the left-handed child 
to write well and easily is discussed as well as the 
problems of sinistrality, common maladjustments, cor- 
rect procedures in teaching sinistrals, and a proposed 
plan for the development of basic habits —V. M., 
Staudt. 

1978. Cooper, William H. A case of reading 
retardation with multiple causes. Suppl. educ. 
Monogr., 1953, No. 79, 111-113.—A 10-year-old boy 
of adequate mental ability was severely retarded in 
reading. Remedial teaching devoted to basic skills 
raised his proficiency to the level expected for his 
age.—M. Murphy. 

1979. Coussan, Gaston Louis. The effect of 
systematic developmental reading instruction at 
the junior high school level upon reading ability 
and general achievement. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 
17, 271.—Abstract. 

1980. Craig, Robert C. Directed versus inde- 
pendent discovery of established relations. /. educ. 
Psychol., 1957, 47, 223-234.—The hypothesis: “ 
increased direction of discovery activity effects in- 
creases in learning without accompanying losses in 
retention or transfer” was tested. Subjects were 2 
groups of 53 college students each. A pre-test and 2 
post-tests were carried out. Each group received a 
different amount of direction to solve learning situa- 
tion. The group receiving greater direction learned 
more relations in each of 3 trials. Retention at 3 
and 17 days after learning was equal for both groups. 
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After 31 days retention was greater in the group 
receiving more direction.—B. A utner. 

1981. Dolch, E. W. Diagnosis and remediation 
of disability in oral reading. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 
1955, No. 82, 91-95.—“Ordinary” reading, as dis- 
tinguished from reading to find an answer, or skim- 
ming, or studying, is considered. Methods of diag 
nosis and remediation are described not as they may 
be employed by the clinical expert but in relation to 
the day to day work of the classroom teacher.—M. 
Murphy. 

1982. Dudycha, George J. Learn more with less 
effort. New York: Harpers, 1957. x, 240 p. $2.75. 
—An easily read book that discusses, primarily for 
college students, attitudes and techniques that increase 
the efficiency and effectiveness of learning. ‘The first 
2 chapters are intended to aid the student in gaining 
insight into his attitudes and motivations. Chapter 
3 outlines the nature of the learning process. Chap 
ters 4—6 present various study techniques. Chapter 
7 discusses attitudes and techniques in classroom 
learning. Chapter 8 is concerned with physical sur- 
roundings. Chapter 9 tells the student how to prepare 
for and to write examinations. An appendix contains 
projects and exercises correlated with each chapter. 
—R. S. Harper. 

1983. Edwards, Elsie M. A study of three ap- 
proaches to the correction of functional consonant 
deviations in grades two, three, and four. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1957, 17, 109.—Abstract. 

1984. Findlay, Donald C., Matyas, Seymour M.., 
& Rogge, Hermann, III. Ability grouping in 
army basic training. /. appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 
371-373.—"This study investigated the effectiveness 
of heterogeneous ability grouping as a method of in- 
creasing proficiency in Army Basic Combat Train- 
ing. In each of two companies, low-ability trainees 
were trained under three conditions of ability group- 
ing. In spite of a system of competition that 
made privileges dependent on squad performance, a 
proficiency test given at the end of eight weeks of 
training failed to show a significant difference be- 
tween the learning of low-ability men who had high- 
aptitude men in their squads and those who did not. 
Achievement at all ability levels was unusually high, 
but low men who were trained in squads by them- 
selves were just as proficient as low men who were 
trained in squads with higher ability men.”—P. Ash. 

1985. Flournoy, Frances. A consideration of 
the ways children think when performing higher- 
decade addition. Llem. Sch. J., 1957, 57, 204-208.— 
A total of 59 children, to classes in grade three, were 
the subjects for this investigation. After analyzing 
the need for higher decade addition and the back- 
ground for the present study, the author analyzes in 
detail the findings of the present study, and concludes 
by giving a 6-point summary.—S. M. Amatora. 

1986. Gideon, Sara Black. Aural comprehen- 
sion or auding in secondary school German. /is- 
sertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 274-275.—Abstract. 

1987. Goodman, David Gerson. A study of the 
readability of high school business law textbooks. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 61-62.—Abstract. 

1988. Gray, William S. The teaching of read- 
ing: The current UNESCO study. Suppl. educ. 
Monogr., 1953, No. 79, 1-10.—The study has 3 pur- 
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poses: to identify and classify methods currently em- 
ployed, to review critically evidence of their effective- 
ness, and to make constructive suggestions toward im- 
proving reading throughout the world.—M. Murphy. 

1989. Gray, William S. Characteristics of ef- 
fective oral reading. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1955, 
No. 8&2, 5—-10.—A keen desire to communicate, aware- 
ness of the attitude of listeners, a grasp of meaning, 
mastery of word recognition, and the techniques of 
vocal expression are the most important characteris- 
tics. —M. Murphy. 

1990. Gray, William S. The teaching of read- 
ing and writing. Paris: UNESCO; Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman, 1956. 281 p. $3.00. (Monogr. funda- 
mental Educ., vol. 10.)—This work is an interna- 
tional survey of the world literacy problem with refer- 
ence to the most effective methods of teaching reading 
and writing. Emphasis is placed upon the programs 
of underdeveloped areas, and the special problems of 
adult education. Source material includes descrip- 
tions of literacy programs, instructional materials and 
reports of literacy conferences, supplemented by ques- 
tionnaire responses of leaders and field workers, per- 
sonal conferences, and visits to various centers. The 
volume is not intended as a universal teachers’ manual, 
but rather as a general statement of principles and 
facts. As a report directed primarily to the leader- 
ship group, its scope encompasses 12 main issues 
treated respectively in each of its 12 chapters.—R. C. 
Strassburger. 

1991. Haberland, John Andrew. An investiga- 
tion of listening ability in college freshmen. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 303.—Abstract. 

1992. Haigh, Gerard V., & Schmidt, Warren. 
The learning of subject matter in teacher-centered 
and group-centered classes. /. educ. Psychol., 1956, 
47, 295-301.—The question: “when students are per- 
mitted to choose either a teacher-centered or a group- 
centered class and when the students in the group- 
centered class are not required to submit knowledge 
to the test of the examination-grade system, will there 
be a difference between these two types of classes as 
to the amount of subject matter learned?” is tested. 
Subjects were 110 college students enrolled in the 
psychology sequence. Half chose one type of class 
and half chose the other. Results reveal no significant 
difference in learned subject matter. The authors 
suggest that personality variables may influence both 
choice of class type and capacity of response.—B. 
Kutner. 

1993. Harris, Albert J. Diagnosis of reading 
disabilities. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1953, No. 79, 
80-87.—The major features of diagnosis are analysis 
of skills and attitudes and understanding the causal 
setting. The problem is discussed with reference 
both to the expert and the classroom teacher.—M, 
Murphy. 

1994. Hermann, Knud. Congenital word-blind- 
ness (poor readers in the light of Gerstmann’s 
syndrome). Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1956, Suppl. 108, 
177-184.—A series of comparative investigations of 
the symptoms of congenital word-blindness and Gerst- 
mann’s syndrome show that the fundamental disturb- 
ance in the two states is the same. Congenital word- 
blindness is considered one side of a more general 
disturbance in the symbol functions. There is an un- 
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der-development of the function: direction in space, 
transmitted by dominant genes.—R. Kaelbling. 

1995. Howell, Miriam; Price, Devona M., Bass, 
Ellen G., McCallister, James M., & Potter, Muriel. 
Discovering retarded readers. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 
1953, No. 79, 26-48.—Each author considers methods 
suitable in a particular situation: elementary school, 
high school, college, clinics ——-M. Murphy. 

1996. Huelsman, Charles B., Jr. A girl with 
reading and speech difficulties. Suppl. educ. 
Monogr., 1953, No. 79, 113-115.—A 9-year-old girl 
of approximately average intelligence was unable to 
read and her speech was almost unintelligible. Ther- 
apy which in 19 months brought her reading to mid- 
second-grade level and also improved her speech is 
described.—M. Murphy. 

1997. Jackson, Joseph. A reading-center ap- 
proach within the classroom. J. educ. Psychol., 
1956, 47, 213-222.—A method of individualized read- 
ing instruction for retarded readers in a classroom 
was substituted for the basic reading program. This 
reading center technique was restricted to 40% of 
reading time and use of reading-center materials used 
in 70% of reading time. In 3 of 4 experimental grade 
situations the read-center technique proved valuable 
in reading ability and comprehension.—B. Kutner. 

1998. Jacob, Nina; Boyd, Grace; Letton, Mil- 
dred C., Reed, James C., & Serra, Mary C. De- 
veloping word recognition and meaning vocabu- 
lary. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1953, No. 79, 127-148.— 
Procedures are suggested that apply to a variety of 
particular situations: elementary schools, high schools, 
colleges, and clinics —M. Murphy. 

1999. Jelinek, James J. Basic approaches to the 
teaching-learning process. Educ. Adm. Superv., 
1956, 42, 466-468.—The author explains briefly two 
approaches, the society-centered approach and the 
child-centered approach. He then implements the 2 
with the interactive approach.—S. M. Amatora. 


2000. Johnson, G. Orville. A critical evaluation 
of the problem of remedial reading. Elem. Sch. J/., 
1957, 57, 217-220.—After discussing the criteria of 
reading problems, the author presents the methods 
and results of his own study. This was based upon 
an experiment including 512 children in second 
through fifth grades. Detailed discussion and sum- 
mary of findings are presented—S. M. Amatora. 


2001. Julitta, Mary; Walby, Grace S., Roberts, 
Hermese E., & Courtney, Leonard. Developing 
understanding and skills in word recognition. 
Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1955, No. 82, 56-70.—Tech- 
niques suitable at various educational levels are dis- 
cussed including phonetic analysis, structural analy- 
sis, use of the dictionary and other tools —M. Murphy. 


2002. Kapos, Ervin; Mech, Edmund V., & Fox, 
William H. Schoolroom motivation. I. Two 
studies of quantity and pattern of verbal rein- 
forcement as related to performance on a routine 
task. Bull. Sch. Educ. Ind. Univer., 1957, 33(1), 
ix, 46 p.—Groups of 3rd and 4th grade pupils per- 
formed routine arithmetic computation under schedules 
of positive verbal reinforcement extending from total 
through partial to zero, and in the case of partial 
reinforcement, according to a periodic or random 
pattern. Significant differences related to the pattern 
of reinforcement were noted, with superior perform- 
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ance produced by periodic schedules under massed 
practice, although the relationship was not sustained 
with spaced practice. Quantity of reinforcement 
showed no clear systematic differences, and the evi- 
dence did not support the existence of an optimum 
quantity. —R. C. Strassburger. 

2003. Kapos, Ervin; Mech, Edmund V., & Fox, 
William H. Schoolroom motivation. II. Two 
studies of quantity and pattern of verbal rein- 
forcement as related to a measure of drive on a 
routine task. Bull. Sch. Educ., Ind. Univer., 1957, 
33(2), 42 p—The following conclusions were in- 
dicated: (1) A fixed quantity of reinforcement pro- 
duced no significant differences in drive level among 
pupils of varying intelligence, except in the 100% 
group; (2) Patterns of partial reinforcement appeared 
related to drive under massed practice, but not under 
spaced practice, with no clear indication of which 
pattern results in higher drive level; (3) Varying 
quantities of reinforcement resulted in highly sig- 
nificant differences in drive with massed practice, but 
not with spaced practice; (4) The lack of differences 
in drive level under spaced practice was probably due 
to the intervention of learning from curricular sources 
during the 8-week period covered by the experimental 
study utilizing spaced practice.—X. C. Strassburger. 

2004. Kelm, Marilyn; Lubway, Raymond A., 
Case, Rosemary Hart, & de Vere, Eona. Promot- 
ing pertinent motives and grasp of meaning. 
Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1955, No. 82, 16-29.—Methods 
suitable for educational levels from kindergarten 
through and beyond secondary school are described. 
—M. Murphy. 

Influences of 


2005. Knapp, Henry William. 
school size and consistency of instruction on 
achievement in English and history of 1954 grad- 


uates of small Montana high schools. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 576~577.—Abstract. 

2006. Kostick, Max Martin. An experiment in 
group decision. /. Jeach. Educ., 1957, 8, 67-72.— 
Can a group raise their level of aspiration related to 
their grades in a course? An experimental group of 
26 conducted a 40 minute discussion on why they had 
received poor grades on an examination and how they 
might improve themselves. Compared to a control 
group of 93 students the results were positive and 
significant. “The technique of group decision can be 
effectively applied in the classroom situation for the 
purpose of raising the level of scholastic aspirations.” 
—E. M. Bower. 

2007. Long, Donna J., Brown, Mildred; Letton, 
Mildred C., & Helmkamp, Eunice. Classroom 
procedures in improving all aspects of oral read- 
ing. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1955, No. 82, 77-90.— 
Specific suggestions are given for oral reading in- 
struction adaptable to levels from kindergarten into 
college.—M. Murphy. 

2008. McGuigan, F. J.. & Grubb, James W. 
Several methods of teaching contour interpreta- 
tion. Geo. Washington Univ. HumRRO Tech. Rep., 
1957, 35. iv, 19 p.—Interpretation of contour lines, 
a difficult aspect of map training, was studied with 
combinations of three methods of representing con- 
tours and terrain. “Terrain features as pictured on 
2-D slides” with contours as represented on 3-D 
relief maps proved consistently superior. The method 
is recommended if cost permits.—R. Tyson. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


2009. Marshall, James Stanley. The relation- 
ship between readability and comprehension of 
high school physics textbooks. Jissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 64.—Abstract. 

2010. Murnin, J. A.. & VanderMeer, A. W. A 
methodological study in the development of a 
training aids selection form. SN Train. Dev. 
Cent. Tech. Rep., 1956, No. NAVTRADEVCEN 
269-7-104. 12 p.—A preliminary form of a check 
list has been developed to determine the best device— 
mockup, chart, model, or cutaway—for each training 
need. Practical evaluation and validation is recom 
mended.—R. Tyson. 

2011. Ogilvie, Mardel. Speech and reading in 
action. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1955, No. 82, 96-100. 
—Oral communication is an important part of the 
educational process at all levels, and activities which 
promote its development at various educational levels 
are described —M. Murphy. 

2012. O’Mallie, Kathryn; DePencier, Ida B., 
Dehl, Kermit; Burfield, Leone M., & Berkel, Lu- 
cille. Improving comprehension and developing 
appropriate reading rates. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 
1953, No. 79, 149-171.—Appropriate objectives and 
methods for different levels are described: elementary 
schools, high schools, colleges, clinics —M. Murphy. 

2013. Pasmark, William Robert. The effective- 
ness of television as a medium of learning type- 
writing. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 579.—Ab- 
stract. 

2014. Piekarz, Josephine A. An adult nonreader. 
Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1953, No. 79, 115-117.—A 20- 
year-old man had spent 12 years in school and had not 
learned to read above beginning first grade level, but 
had obtained a good job which he was doing satis- 
factorily. With 3 one-hour lessons per week through- 
oue one year he made gradual progress to about 4th 
grade level, and showed highly favorable personality 
changes.—M. Murphy. 

2015. Piekarz, Josephine A., Nelson, Florence 
A., Fletcher, Lillian G., Bracken, Dorothy Ken- 
dall, & Huelsman, Charles B., Jr. Methods for 
diagnosing specific reading problems. Suppl. educ. 
Monogr., 1953, No. 79, 88-110.—Methods available 
for use in the elementary school, the high school, col- 
lege and clinics are considered.—M. Murphy. 

2016. Preston, Ralph C. Reversals in reading 
and writing among German and among American 
children. Elem. Sch. J., 1957, 57, 330-334.—This 
study comparing pupils in Munich, Germany, with 
those of Philadelphia, reveals that among the former, 
75% of entering first graders make approximately 
30% more reversals than American first-grade pupils. 
German children show less difficulty in recognition 
skills which the author attributes to the consistent 
phonetic character of the German language. Other 
analyses and conclusions are drawn. 34-item bibliog- 
raphy.—S. M. Amatora. 

2017. Price, Anna E., Sivyer, Louise W., Mc- 
Clelland, Jean; Gesling, Martha M., & Hughes, 
Mildred C. Using materials and instruments in a 
corrective-reading program. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 
1953, No. 79, 177-199.—Suggestions are given for 
both the development and selection of materials for 
use in elementary schools, high schools, colleges, and 
clinics —M. Murphy. 
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2018. Reed, James C. Some effects of short term 
training in reading under conditions of controlled 
motivation. J. educ. Psychol., 1956, 47, 257-264.— 
Intensive training in reading and study skills under 
controlled motivation were evaluated for their effect 
on gains in reading rate, vocabulary, comprehension 
and honor point average. Subjects were 36 nursing 
students in 18 pairs matched by ACE Q scores and 
sections of the Diagnostic Survey Test, Form A. 
Significant gains were found in reading rate and 


vocabulary. Implications for the evaluation of college 


reading programs are examined.—B. Kutner. 


2019. Robinson, Helen M. Problems of correc- 
tive reading in American schools. Suppl. educ. 
Vonogr., 1953, No. 79, 11-18.—History of the de- 
velopment of corrective reading programs, and cur- 
rent issues and problems, are discussed.—M. Murphy. 


2020. Rudisill, Mabel. Interrelations of func- 
tional phonic knowledge, reading, spelling, and 
mental age. Elem. Sch. J., 1957, 57, 264—-267.—This 
study investigates the interrelations between func- 
tional phonic knowledge, reading achievement, spell- 
ing achievement, and mental age among 315 children 
in 10 third-grade classrooms. Analysis of results, 
interpretation, and conclusions are made. The study 
gives evidence that functional phonic knowledge con- 
tributes to achievement in reading and in spelling.— 
S. M. Amatora. 

2021. Shane, Harold G. The expanding role of 
oral reading in school and life activities. Suppl. 
educ. Monogr., 1955, No. 82, 1-4.—Oral reading, 
heavily stressed in elementary education prior to 1900, 
received diminishing attention from that date to the 
last decade when a revival of interest set in. Grounds 
for considering it an important component in a lan- 
guage-arts program are outlined—M. Murphy. 

2022. Smith, Nila Banton. Relative emphasis on 
oral and silent reading in the school program. 
Suppl. educ. Momnogr., 1955, No. 82, 71-76.—The 
greatest emphasis must be placed on silent reading 
because of the need to develop the rapid facility re- 
quired in a world in which so much reading must be 
done, but the special needs for oral reading can not 
be neglected —M. Murphy. 

2023. Spache, George D. Factors which produce 
defective reading. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1953, No. 
79, 49-57.—Changes in thinking and emphasis con- 
cerning causes of reading and spelling disability which 
have taken place since a summary by the author in 
1941 are discussed.—M. Murphy. 


2024. Spivak, Monroe L. It pays to tell the 
teacher. Personn. Guid. J., 1957, 35, 452-453.—In 
this study it is found that simply telling the teachers 
of certain seventh grade classes what school prob- 
lems had been checked by the children as a group was 
associated with a significant reduction in the number 
of school problems checked by the same children four 
months later.—G. S. Speer. 


2025. Stauffer, RussellG. Basic problems in cor- 
recting reading difficulties. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 
1953, No. 79, 118-126.—The problems considered are: 
recognition of individual differences, developmental 
differentiation of methods of instruction, specialized 
procedures for those with extreme disabilities rather 
than developmental difficulties—M. Murphy. 


PSYCHOLOGY 32: 2018-2033 
2026. Stoner, William Gerald. Factors related 

to the underachievement of high school students. 

Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 96-97.—Abstract. 

2027. Strickland, Ruth G. Language readiness 
for oral reading. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1955, No. 
82, 11-15.—The process of development through free 
use of spoken language by children, and the experi- 
ence of seeing this language of their own in printed 
form, and the function of listening are described.— 
M. Murphy. 

2028. Wepman, Joseph M. Nature of effective 
speech in oral reading. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1955, 
No. 82, 30-35.—The importance of the auditory fac- 
tor for speech is discussed; and it is analyzed into 
3 phases: auditory acuity, auditory perception, and 
auditory discrimination. —M. Murphy. 

2029. White, Doris Kathryn Mae Gnauck. A 
comparison of three techniques involving the use 
of visual education procedures in the development 
of entomological vocabulary in secondary school 
science. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 318.—Ab- 
stract. 

2030. Youniss, Richard P. An investigation of 
motivation for submarine duty and its relation to 
submarine school success. [’SN Submar. med. Res. 
Lab. Rep., 1956, 15(7), No. 278. iv, 13 p.—This is 
a study designed to investigate the relationship be- 
tween motivational factors and success or failure in 
Submarine School. An open ended 8-item question- 
naire was designed and administered to 221 submarine 
school candidates. The subjects who for various rea- 
sons were dropped from submarine school prior to 
graduation were most distinctive in their responses to 
the questionnaire and give evidence of motivation 
quite different from the other respondents. In gen- 
eral the evidence points to lower motivation for both 
Submarine School and submarine duty. From these 
results, it appeared that a well-designed motivational 
questionnaire might provide a means of preselecting 
volunteers with inadequate motivation and other per- 
sonality characteristics typical of those who are later 
dropped from Submarine School.—N. B. Gordon. 


(See also Abstracts 115, 1301, 1410, 2019, 
2124, 2125) 


InTERESTS, AttirupEs & HAsits 


2031. Almos, Kermit Odell. A study of inter- 
relationships between measured satisfaction with 
college and certain academic and personality vari- 
ables. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 561.—Abstract. 


2032. Bonney, Merl E. A study of constancy of 
sociometric ranks among college students over a 
two-year period. Sociometry, 1956, 18, 531-542.— 
Sociometric data on 38 students in the author’s classes 
over a period of two years indicate that: (1) soci- 
ometric status remains relatively constant; (2) 
marked changes were not related to time at the 
college; (3) high status people were more stable than 
low status people; (4) high status people tended to 
have higher grades than low status people.—H. P. 
Shelley. 

2033. Clark, Philip I. A study of reports of 
student behavior as interpreted by college teachers 
and by the college students involved. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 300.—Abstract. 
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2034. Diab, Lutfy N. Authoritarianism and 
prejudice in near-eastern students attending 
American universities. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 
17, 419.—Abstract. 

2035. Drawhorn, Curtis L. A study of the soci- 
ometric hierarchy of elementary education majors. 
J. educ. Res., 1956, 50, 287-296.—Students were asked 
to make positive and negative choices with respect to 
3 criteria: working together on bibliographical ma- 
terial, a panel discussion, taking a final examination. 
Relative constancy was found among the criteria. 
Personality inventory results and self-ratings were 
used to study possible differences between high and 
low status persons. The only clear difference was in 
ascendance-submission.—M. Murphy. 

2036. Myrtle G. Attitudes of gifted children to- 
ward school. Educ. Adm. Superv., 1956, 42, 301- 
308.—The study investigates: (1) the attitudes of the 
gifted child toward the school, curriculum, the teacher ; 
and (2) differences in attitudes of gifted and of 
average children. 157 fifth grade pupils in the upper 
10 per cent of those taking an intelligence test were 
matched with the same number of those who scored 
an average I.Q. Details of the study are presented 
and a 4-point summary given.—S. M. Amatora. 


2037. Fullmer, Daniel W. Success and per- 
severance of university students. J. higher Educ., 
1956, 27, 445-447.—The hypothesis that students who 
change educational objectives during their college 
careers are poor risks for academic perseverance to 
graduation was tested. For this group of students 


at the University of Denver it was found that those 


students who changed objectives were more likely to 
persevere. Formal counselling was also found to be 
related to perseverance.—M. Murphy. 

2038. Gaffney, Louis B. Likes and dislikes of 
college students in relation to adjustment and 
achievement. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 671.— 
Abstract. 

2039. Gaines, Grant Robert. A Q-technique 
study of characteristics of the hypothetical “ideal” 
college graduate. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 397. 
—Abstract. 

2040. Hayden, James Richard. An analysis of 
the personal-social problems considered important 
by the junior-high-school adolescent according to 
sex, grade, age, intelligence quotient and bilingual- 
ism. Vol. I & II. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
275.—Abstract. 

2041. Henry, Jules. Attitude organization in 
elementary classrooms. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1957, 27, 117-133.—The elementary school classroom 
in our culture is one of the most powerful instru- 
ments in organizing children’s attitudes and behavior. 
The witch-hunt syndrome can be organized in the 
classroom, for tendencies to docility, competitiveness, 
confession, intragroup aggression, and feelings of 
vulnerability the children may bring with them to 
school are reinforced in the classroom. Teachers must 
be given some insight into how they project their 
personal problems into the classroom situation.—R. 
E, Perl. 

2042. Hurt, Seymour Harrison. A stud 
hundred student autobiographies. Vol. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 532.—Abstract. 
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2043. Kingston, Albert J., Clay, George E., & 
Ewens, W. Price. Determining the relationship 
between individual interest profiles and occupa- 
tional forms. J. educ. Psychol., 1956, 47, 310-316.— 
The use of “occupational profiles” in interpreting in- 
terest profiles of college students taking the Kuder 
Preference Record, Form CH. Subjects were 125 
male students at Texas A & M. Consistency or in- 
consistency between stated occupational choices was 
correlated with Kuder interest scores to evaluate the 
relation of choice to derived occupational profile. Re- 
sults were negative: stated choices whether con- 
sistent or not failed to be distinguished by similarity 
or dissimilarity between student profiles and occupa- 
tional profiles. Since the relationship is inconsistent 
the authors recommend that the interest scales be 
coded and weighted to retain scales pertinent to a 
given occupation.—B. Kutner. 

2044. Knaak, Nancy Katherine. A study of the 
characteristics of academically successful and un- 
successful freshmen women who entered North- 
western University in the fall of 1954. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1957, 17, 304—305.—Abstract. 

2045. Krumboltz, John D. The relation of ex- 
tracurricular participation to leadership criteria. 
Personn, Guid. J., 1957, 35, 307-314.—A review of 
the literature concludes that there is no conclusive 
evidence that high school extracurricular participation 
is related to college extracurricular participation or 
to adult leadership. There appears to be some rela- 
tively conclusive evidence that college extracurricular 
participation is indicative of future leadership.—G. S. 
Speer. 

2046. Lagey, Joseph Chiozza. Does teaching 
change students’ attitudes? J. educ. Res., 1956, 50, 
307-311.—Changes in attitude resulting from taking 
introductory courses in sociology and anthropology 
were tested by means of scales on attitude toward 
evolution, toward the Negro, and toward the criminal. 
No relation was found between course content and 
attitude change. Attitudes toward evolution and to- 
ward the Negro did not change significantly. Atti- 
tude toward the criminal changed but independently 
of course content—M. Murphy. 

2047. Lodge, Helen C. The influence of the 
study of biography on the moral ideology of the 
adolescent at the eighth grade level. /. educ. Res., 
1956, 50, 241-255.—A composition entitled “The Per- 
son I Would Like to Be Like” was written shortly 
before a 2.5 .week 90 minutes-a-day unit on biog- 
raphy was begun, at the end of the unit, and 8 weeks 
later. Interviews were also employed. The influence 
of biography on the value systems of the pupils was 
found to be slight. The influence of adults person- 
ally known to the pupils was marked, and a strong 
vein of realism concerning life expectations was 
found.—M. Murphy. 

2048. March, James G. Influence measurement 
in experimental and semi-experimental groups. 
Sociometry, 1956, 19, 260-271.—50 male college stu- 
dents were formed into 10 5-person groups. The in- 
dependent variables included degree of acquaintance 
among the group members, and type of task. 8 com- 
monly used “influence” measures were employed. 
The intercorrelations among the “influence” meas- 
ures are not consistent and are sometimes quite low. 
Opinion measures are particularly independent of the 
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other measures. The magnitude of the correlations 
appears to be a function of the relevance of the task 
to the group as well as the pre-existing structure 
present in the group having prior acquaintance.—H. 
P. Shelley. 

2049. Masterton, George. Friendship as a situa- 
tional phenomenon; a study of friendship among 
college freshmen. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 689. 
—Abstract. 

2050. Pollan, William D. Stability of interest of 
college students. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 673- 
674.—Abstract. 

2051. Pyne, Francis Ford. The relationship of 
measures of self concept, motivation and ability 
to success in competitive athletics. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 559.—Abstract. 

2052. Reckless, Walter C., Dinitz, Simon, & 
Murray, Ellen. Teacher nominations and evalua- 
tions of “good” boys in high-delinquency areas. 
Elem. Sch. J., 1957, 57, 221-223.—Each sixth grade 
teacher in one city was asked to nominate those boys 
in his classroom who would not experience police or 
juvenile court contact. Complete information was 
secured on each boy by interviews, etc., and then he 
was asked to fill out scales of delinquency proneness, 
social responsibility, occupational and aspirational de- 
sires, and a scale for measuring his conception of self, 
family, and other interpersonal relations. The author 
analyzes results of the study —S. M. Amatora. 

2053. Routh, Mary Rita. Understanding of cer- 
tain social science concepts in relation to socio- 
metric status of sixth grade children. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 282.—Abstract. 

2054. Soddy, Kenneth. Adjustment to school 


entry. Children, 1957, 4, 3-8.—The article analyzes 
some of the factors involved in the child’s adjust- 


ment to school entry. If the child is below the thresh- 
old of personal, emotional and social development 
needed for adjusting to school, the school alone can- 
not get him over his difficulties. Psychological wean- 
ing is difficult for this child. The author discusses a 
number of adjustment factors from the angle of child 
development. These involve both learning and ma- 
turation. Following this lhe points out three danger 
signals: withdrawal, over activity, and inhibitions. 
He concludes with a discussion of family factors and 
parental difficulties contributing to the child’s dif- 
ficulty in adjustment.—S. M. Amatora. 

2055. Strang, Ruth. Students’ perception of fac- 
tors affecting their studying. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1957, 41, 97-102.—Based upon 536 “unstructured” 
student compositions on “What makes studying easy 
or difficult for me,” Strang reports on the most favor- 
able, the helpful and the detrimental conditions to 
study. Among the most favorable conditions are such 
factors as freedom from distraction, privacy, interest 
in the material to be studied, effective teaching, and 
feeling rested and well. Personal worries and poor 
teaching contribute to poor studying. The highly sig- 
nificant role of individual differences and the attitudes 
expressed by the adolescents emphasize the importance 
of paying heed to what they say about their study 
problems.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

2056. Young, Doris Arlene. Factors associated 
with the expressed science interests of a selected 
group of intermediate grade children. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 318-319.—Abstract. 
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2057. Zimmerman, Joseph F. What motivates 
students? J. higher Educ., 1956, 27, 449-453.—A 
questionnaire concerning positive and negative mo- 
tivation was submitted to students at Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute. The most frequent positive items 
were: practical value of course for earning a living, 
instructor’s knowledge, and well-defined course objec- 
tives. The most frequent negative items were: in- 
structors use of sarcasm, of fear, and of self-approval. 
—M. Murphy. 


(See also Abstracts 1964, 2113, 2238) 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


2058. Andersen, Birger Heiberg, & Stevens, God- 
frey D. A review of the education of the men- 
tally handicapped in Norway. Except. Child., 1957, 
23, 251-253; 262.—An overview of the care and 
training of the mentally handicapped in Norway. 
The state maintains residential schools for the care 
and training of debiles (IQ 50-75). Services are 
also available for auxiliary classes for children who 
range in IQ from 70 to 85. The Special School 
Act of 1951 allows for the following provisions: (1) 
primary schools for children below elementary school 
age levels with special diagnostic and observation sec- 
tions; (2) children’s schools for the mentally retarded 
children between the ages of seven and sixteen; (3) 
continuation schools for youth between the ages of 
sixteen and seventeen to allow for further social de- 
velopment; and (4) vocational schools for a program 
of approximately two to four years training mentally 
retarded adolescents in specific occupations related to 
needs and capacities.—/. J. Gallagher. 

2059. Birch, J. W. Retrieving the retarded 
reader. (Rev. ed.) Bloomington, Ill.: Public School 
Publishing Co., 1955. 32 p.—Practical suggestions 
for teaching retarded readers in the regular classroom 
are presented. The problem of retardation in reading 
is treated; retarded readers are discussed as well as 
the remedial teaching process.—V. M. Staudt. 

2060. Birch, J. W., & McWilliams, E. M. Chal- 
lenging gifted children. Bloomington, IIl.: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1955. 49 p.—The identifica- 
tion of superior and gifted children is discussed. The 
purpose of the booklet is to help teachers of all grades 
provide the best kind of education for mentally su- 
perior and gifted children.—l’. M. Staudt. 

2061. Blatt, Burton. The physical, personality, 
and academic status of children who are mentally 
retarded attending special classes as compared 
with children who are mentally retarded attending 
regular classes. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 265. 
—Abstract. 

2062. Disner, Evelyn. Reporting to parents. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1956, 61, 362-367.—The au- 
thor describes the method and system of reporting to 
parents of ten children in a recently established spe- 
cial class for the trainable in Roselle, N. J.—V. M. 
Staudt. 

2063. Geisler, Leon. Social, legal, and educa- 
tional aspects of a work experience program for 
mentally retarded students on the secondary school 
level. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1956, 61, 352-361.—The 
social and philosophical background of a work ex- 
perience program for mentally retarded adolescents 
is described together with the legal aspects and the 
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educational applications. 28 references—lV’. M. 
Staudt. 

2064. Genest, M. Une enquéte sur les éléves 
retardés scolaires des écoles primaires de la Haute- 
Marne. (An investigation of retarded pupils in the 
primary schools of the Haute-Marne.) B/JNOP, 
1956, 12, 228—-232.—This is a report made on retarded 
pupils during the scholastic year 1952-1953. The 
study gives the percentages of retardation in terms of 
years retarded, levels in which retardation occurs, 
ages of pupils and geographical distribution. On the 
basis of the analyses made tentative suggestions are 
given as to types of special classes which would best 
serve their needs.—F’. M. Douglass. 

2065. Kottmeyer, William. New frontiers in 
corrective reading. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1953, No. 
79, 239-244.—Emphasis should be placed not on in- 
discriminate expansion, but on aid to, and improve- 
ment of, the total reading program.—M. Murphy. 

2066. McCaw, William Ralph. Non-institu- 
tional training of retarded children in Ontario. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 305.—Abstract. 

2067. Passow, A. Harry. The comprehensive 
high school and gifted youth. Teach. Coll. Rec., 
1956, 58, 144-152.—Is the comprehensive high school 
adequately caring for the needs of the gifted? The 
trend is to include more than academic ability in de- 
fining what is meant by gifted. Criticisms of the 


comprehensive high school include: secondary schools 
fail to get many of the brightest to attend college, 
guidance and educational procedures fall short in mo- 
tivating able youth, quality of education is lower than 


in Europe, standards have been lowered. Rebuttal : 
holding power of the school is high, many other fac- 
tors influence motivation toward advanced education, 
American schools have somewhat different goals than 
the European, high schools have tried to modify their 
offerings to serve the present heterogeneous popula- 
tion, adjustments to individual differences include 
acceleration, grouping and personalized instruction.— 
H. K. Moore. 

2068. Weiss, Walter F. Education of the educa- 
ble and trainable child at Muscatatuck State 
School, a modern rehabilitation center. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1956, 61, 348-351.—The aims, philoso- 
phy, and program of the education of the educable 
and trainable child at Muscatatuck State School are 
described.—lV. M. Staudt. 

2069. Wilson, Frank T. Working with the mo- 
tives of gifted children. Elem. Sch. J., 1957, 57, 
247-252.—The challenge to elementary and secondary 
schools is to nurture the motivations flowing from 
giftedness. This will lead them to seek admission to 
college. The author discusses ways of working with 
the motives of these children by utilizing their inter- 
ests; by directing their activities; by developing un- 
derstandings, skills, and life purposes; and by provid- 
ing variety and quantity of materials and equipment. 
Satisfactions and dissatisfactions can be recognized 
by teachers and used constructively —S. M. Amatora. 

2070. Arbit, Sandra D. Working with parents. 
Soc. Wk, 1956, 1(3), 86-93.—The relationship of 
school social workers to parents is examined. The 
questions of whether or not to interview parents; the 
purpose and content of such interviews; and the num- 
ber of interviews are held to be valuable in learning 
more about the child, helping parents to accept 
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changes in behavior, and meeting both the child’s and 
parents’ needs. The author advocates working “with 
a smaller number of children and their parents than 
to work with many children and not their parents 
during a school year.”—B. Kutner. 

2071. Babcock, Claude Douglas. A study of the 
interrelationship between group guidance and sub- 
ject matter as reported by selected secondary 
schools. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 108-109.— 
Abstract. 

2072. Barry, Ruth, & Wolf, Beverly. Modern 
issues in guidance-personnel work. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ., 1957. xv, 234 p. $3.75.—Because perspective 
upon major issues is the greatest present need in per- 
sonnel-guidance work, the authors present a critical 
discussion, in historical perspective, of the current 
critical problem areas. The discussion is organized 
around three general headings: recurrent, renascent, 
and incipient. The first area includes such topics as 
terminology, organization, training, and national or- 
ganizations. The renascent issues are focus, context, 
roles and functions, procedures and practices, research 
and evaluation. Relationships, policy, and leadership 
are presented as incipient issues.—G. S. Speer. 

2073. Danon-Boileau, H. Problémes posés par 
Vhygiéne mentale des étudiants. (Problems posed 
by student mental hygiene.) Fvolut. psychiat., 1956, 
No. 4, 809-842.—Mental hygiene problems common 
to university students are outlined. The psychological 
repercussions which stem from economic dependence 
upon parents, cultural conflicts, and academic crises 
result in neurotic symptoms such as a narcissistic in- 
tellectual hedonism, which functions as an ego de 
fense against reality. In addition, defensive intel 
lectual preoccupations tend to impoverish affectivity 
and inhibit creativity so that a sterile emotional state 
of obsessional infantilism develops. Furthermore, 
anxiety states are manifested in psychosomatic symp 
toms. Experience dictates that the most effective 
healing is by brief, individual, psychoanalytic therapy 
or group therapy, rather than the use of drugs. In 
conclusion, prevention by education is stressed. 39 
references.—L.. A. Ostlund. 

2074. Eastwood, James W., & Noble, M. C. S., 
Jr. A suggested guidance program. /. higher 
Educ., 1957, 28, 100-103.—A plan for a unified guid- 
ance program at an institution of higher learning is 
described with an organizational chart. It involves 
measurement, guidance, and placement.—M. Murphy. 

2075. Goble, Robert Irwin. A study of the stu- 
dent dropout problem at Miami University. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 61.—Abstract. 

2076. Hammond, Marjorie. Motives related to 
vocational choices of college freshmen. /. counsel. 
Psychol., 1956, 3, 257-261.—The “rationale, construc- 
tion and analysis of . . . the Occupational Attitude 
Rating Scales . . .” is discussed. The results of a 
stratified sample of 400 men and women were factor 
analyzed. The factors obtained were: economic- 
status-need ; personal-status-need ; structure-need ; and 
acceptance-need.—M. M. Reece. 

2077. Harvin, Anna Fredina. Social factors in 
student counseling needs: A comparative study of 
student counseling clients and non-clients among 
college freshmen. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
422-423.—Abstract. 
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2078. Houghton, Hubert Whitney. The role of 
the counselor as perceived by seniors, administra- 
tors, teachers and counselors in selected New York 
State public high schools. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 574—575.—Abstract. 

2079. Keene, Owen Bert. A study of the guid- 
ance implications of psychological reports in the 
public schools. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 105- 
106.—Abstract. 

2080. King, William Browning. Certain critical 
requirements for the secondary school counselor 
determined from an analysis of critical incidents 
reported by teachers. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 


2081. Kramer, Josefine. Die padagogische Aus- 
wertung von Testergebnissen. (The use of test re- 
sults for educational purposes.) Heilpaidag. Werkbl., 
1956, 25, 253-259.—Only tests that are well estab- 
lished should be used for educational guidance. With 
the help of tests the developmental level and intel- 
lectual capacity can be established and these have an 
important bearing on what kind of schooling and in- 
struction is optimal for a particular child. The find- 
ings from projective techniques are especially helpful 
for children who show a discrepancy between ability 
and performance due to emotional blocking. Three 
case illustrations demonstrate the value of test results 
in educational guidance. French summary.—D. F. 
Mindlin. 

2082. Lyle, Charles Elmer. An inventory of the 
concepts of adjustive guidance which homeroom 
teachers should possess. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 
17, 316.—Abstract. 

2083. McCabe, George E. Test interpretation 
in the high school guidance program. /Personn. 
Guid. J., 1957, 35, 449-451.—Faced with the difficult 
problem of finding the operational meaning for stu- 
dents of tests they have taken, and of interpreting the 
meaning in a way which will be understandable to 
them, the high school counselor will often find that 
the data are already in the school files, and that all 
that is needed is a systematic approach to the gather- 
ing and counting of the data.—G. S. Speer. 

2084. Martin, Robert Emmett. The educational 
implications of an individual longitudinal case in- 
ventory. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 578.—Ab- 
stract. 

2085. Michael, Donald N. Scientists through 
adolescent eyes: What we need to know, why we 
need to know it. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1957, 84, 135- 
140.—It is assumed that “if we want more scientists, 
we must succeed in motivating more first-rate high- 
school students to become scientists.” For some time 
there has been a need “for a systematic study of the 
stereotypes and the underlying values that are held by 
high-school students about the life and times of the 
scientist.” Research is necessary to determine the 
combination of temperament and environment which 
relate to the problem of motivating people to choose 
science as a career.—S. J. Lachman. 

2086. Nelson! A. Gordon. Vocational maturity 
and client satisfaction. J. counsel. Psychol., 1956, 
3, 254-256.—High school and adult counselees at a 
university guidance center were rated on “vocational 
maturity.” After the completion of counseling, these 
Ss rated their degree of satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
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with the process. The results showed that a higher 
proportion of the older clients than the high-school 
students were satisfied with the counseling. Implica- 
tions of the results are discussed.—M. M. Reece. 


2087. Parsons, Gordon E. Readiness for school. 
Elem. Sch. J., 1957, 57, 272-275.—The kindergarten 
year is the time when heavy emphasis should be 
placed on the social and emotional adjustment of the 
child. The author analyzes several common tech- 
niques found in the usual method of introducing the 
child to school on the first day, points out some pit- 
falls and offers suggestions for an individual approach 
designed to make parents as well as children feel 
more at ease.—S. M. Amatora. 

2088. Pratt, Dallas. The relation of culture- 
goals to the mental health of students abroad. 
Int. soc. Sci. Bull., 1956, 8, 597-604.—The author, a 
psychiatrist, presents illustrations from the cases of 
128 foreign students (from 35 countries) who con- 
sulted him professionally. After distinguishing be- 
tween ultimate goals, e.g., sex, self-assertion and in- 
dependence, and culture goals, i.e., ways of approach- 
ing ultimate goals, e.g., team work ( America), sense 
of obligation ( Japan), the point is made that the con- 
flicts did not involve educational travel or the impact 
of an alien culture. It is not that students have no 
problems resulting from residence in a foreign coun- 
try, but rather that “. . . troubled students . . . are 
far more preoccupied with problems such as conflicts 
with their families . . . vocational confusion . . . and 
old religious . . . perplexities . . . [based] . . . in 
childhood and in the culture of origin and long ac- 
quaintence.”—H. P. Shelley. 

2089. P’Simer, Christine. An experimental 
study of the effects of counseling in freshmen 
halls. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 317.—Abstract. 


2090. Reeves, J. Maxson, & Goldman, Leo. So- 
cial class perception and school maladjustment. 
Personn, Guid. J., 1957, 35, 414-419.—In an attempt 
to test the hypothesis that maladjustment is associated 
with a discrepancy between one’s externally meas- 
ured social class level and his own perception of his 
social class level, two equated groups of 54 high 
school students were compared for signs of malad- 
justment. One of the groups showed considerable 
discrepancy between external and internal measures 
of social class level, and the other showed almost no 
such discrepancy. The results offer some support for 
the general hypothesis, with particular evidence of 
disturbed peer relationships.—G. S. Speer. 


2091. Rennert, H., & Berger, Irene. Piadago- 
gische und kinderpsychiatrische Betrachtungen 
iiber geistig vorausentwickelte Kinder. (Peda- 
gogic and child psychiatric observations of children 
with precocious intellectual development.) Prax. 
Kinderpsychiat. Kinderpsychol., 1956, 5, 293-296.— 
Behavior problems in the classroom of gifted chil- 
dren are frequently caused by lack of intellectual 
stimulation, resulting in boredom. While the bright 
child’s capacity for classroom achievement is fre- 
quently under-estimated by adults, his ability to ad- 
just socially and to adopt standards of emotional ma- 
turity is often over-estimated.—E: Schwerin. 


(See also Abstracts 1200, 1832, 1937, 1951, 
1952, 2149) 
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2092. Slater, Marlowe. Perception: A context 
for the consideration of persistence and attrition 
among college men. Personn. Guid. J., 1957, 35, 
435-440.—This paper discusses the hypothesis that 
persistence and attrition in college are a function of 
the relationship which exists between curricular ob- 
jectives and student perception of the curriculum 
which promotes these objectives. 19 references.— 
G. S. Speer. 


(See also Abstracts 2024, 2037, 2153) 
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2093. Beck, Mildred-Louise. The construction 
and validation of an analytical handwriting scale 
for grades 4, 5, and 6. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 
17, 264.—Abstract. 

2094. Bonner, Leon William. Factors associ- 
ated with the academic achievement of freshmen 
students at a Southern agricultural college. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 266—267.—Abstract. 

2095. Boyer, Lee E., & Koken, James E. Ad- 
missions tests as criteria for success in college. 
J. educ. Res., 1957, 50, 313-315.—Quality point 
averages at the end of the freshman year correlated 
53 with ACE scores, .60 with Ohio State Psycho- 
logical Test scores, .49 with high school rank. Ohio 


and ACE scores combined correlated .63 with grades. 
—M. Murphy. 

2096. Boyer, Roscoe Allen. A study of the aca- 
demic success of undergraduate students as iden- 


tified by aptitude test profiles. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 89-90.—Abstract. 

2097. Bullock, James Edward. The compilation 
of a core communication vocabulary list and its 
evaluation in terms of the word recognition and 
spelling abilities of fourth grade children. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 267—268.—Abstract. 

2098. Chahbazi, Parviz. Prediction of achieve- 
ment in New York State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
562-563.—Abstract. 

2099. Clark, Kenneth B. The most valuable 
hidden resource. Coll. B. Rev., 1956, No. 29, 23- 
26.—This is a study of 167 students chosen from 
the top 10% of Negroes in southern high schools to 
attend non-segregated northern high schools. These 
students scored low on the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(16% above 500), but 92% maintained grades of C 
or better their freshman year. It was discovered that 
those of low socio-economic class were marked over 
achievers, particularly with reference to Negroes 
from high socio-economic class homes. Extra-cur- 
ricular participation was related positively to grade. 
The potential capable manpower to be found in this 
resource is discussed.—D. R. Krathwohl. 

2100. Clark, Selby G., Wright, E. Wayne, & 
Parker, Clyde A. Do renewable scholarships pro- 
mote higher grades? Personn. Guid. J., 1957, 35, 
302-305.—A study of two groups of scholarship win- 
ners, and two matched control groups, concludes that 
renewable-type scholarships produce sufficient addi- 
tional extrinsic motivation “to produce a significant 
change in effort which results in significantly higher 
college grades.”—G. S. Speer. 
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2101. Coffield, William H., & Blommers, Paul. 
Effects of non-promotion on educational achieve- 
ment in the elementary school. J/. educ. Psychol, 
1956, 47, 235-250.—The “relative quality of educa- 
tional achievement of matched promoted and non- 
promoted pupils” was studied. 190 Lowa school chil- 
dren in grade 7 during 1953-54 who had experi- 
enced failure once since but not during or before 
second grade were studied. Matched samples of 
failed and promoted students both within and between 
school systems were employed. Findings are inter- 
preted to show that: “slow learning children 
who are required to repeat a grade and slow learn- 
ing children who are promoted, ultimately perform 
at about the same level when this performance is 
measured in the same higher grade... .” ‘“How- 
ever, if the consideration is solely a matter of educa- 
tional achievement, it does seem clear that little is 
gained by requiring the repetition of a grade.”—B. 
Kutner. 

2102. Crook, Frances E. The classroom teacher 
and standardized tests. J each. Coll. Rec., 1956, 58, 
159-168.—Results of a questionnaire completed by 
278 teachers and interviews with 14 teachers are sum- 
marized and discussed from the standpoint of use of 
tests in grouping pupils, guidance, diagnosis, mark- 
ing and reporting, and promotion.—H. K. Moore. 

2103. Crowder, Norman A. The Holzinger- 
Crowder Uni-Factor Tests. Personn. Guid. J., 
1957, 35, 281-287.—This is the fifth in a series of 
articles on multi-factor tests —G. S. Speer. 

2104. Duel, Henry James. A study of validity 
and reliability of student evaluation of training. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 60.—Abstract. 

2105. Fleurant, G. Pronostic de reussite a dif- 
ferents niveaux de l’enseignement secondaire. 
(Prognosis of success at different levels of second- 
ary school on the basis of the Terman-Merril Test.) 
BINOP, 1956, 12, 242-249.—After a preliminary 
study of the use of Form M of the Terman-Merril it 
was concluded that global scores such as obtained on 
the Terman can provide a useful aid in the counsel- 
ing of applicants for higher education; even though 
the absence of a vocabulary measure on this form of 
the test distracts from its efficacy.—F. M. Douglass. 

2106. Fowler, William Louis. A comparative 
analysis of pupil performance on conventional and 
culture-controlled mental tests. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 91-92.—Abstract. 

2107. French, John W. An answer to test coach- 
ing; public school experiment with the SAT. Coll. 
Bd Rev., 1955, No. 27, 5-7.—An analysis of covari- 
ance study in which the experimental effect of coach- 
ing on the Scholastic Aptitude Test was investigated. 
One school received coaching on mathematical ma- 
terial and verbal material, a second school coaching 
in mathematical material only and the controi school 
no coaching. Average gains were small in compari- 
son to the total range of the test but were greatest in 
the mathematics section. Gains for girls exceeded 
those for boys.—D. R. Krathwohl. 

2108. Gleason, Gerald Thomas. A study of the 
relationship between variability in physical growth 
and academic achievement among third and fifth 
grade children. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 563- 
564.—Abstract. 
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2109. Glickman, Albert S. The Naval Knowl- 
edge Test. J. appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 389-392.— 
“The Naval Knowledge Test rests on the assumption 
that the civilian who accumulates more knowledge 
about the Navy and maritime matters in general be- 
fore applying for the Navy’s Officer Candidate School 
is the person who will be more strongly motivated 
toward achieving academic excellence at the school. 
On the basis of experience with OCS samples re- 
ported upon here, it appears that a form of the NKT 
of about 70 items, requiring about 25 minutes admin- 
istration time, can contribute a substantial increment 
of predictive efficiency to the screening of civilian ap- 
plicants for the Navy’s Officer Candidate School, be- 
yond that obtainable through the use of the OQT 
( Officer Qualification Test) as a single selection in- 
strument.”—P. Ash. 

2110. Goehring, Harvey John, Jr. Construction 
and validation of a film slide test to measure 
ability to apply scientific method in selected area 
of high school physics. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 
17, 110-111.—Abstract. 

2111. Goodlad, John I., Brooks, Fred E., Lar- 
son, Irene M., & Neff, Neal. “Reading levels” re- 
place grades in the non-graded plan. Elem. Sch. 
J., 1957, 57, 253-256.—Non-grading grows out of dis- 
satisfaction with some other related aspect of school- 
ing. The authors analyze 3 ungraded plans, giving 
detailed information on each. They show: (1) read- 


ing levels in operation; (2) change brings its own 
burdens; and (3) a 7-point program for initiating a 
move from graded to non-graded structure—S. M. 
Amatora. 


2112. Halsey, Hugh. The predictive value of 


certain measures used in selecting freshmen for 
the technical curricula in a community college. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 542.—Abstract. 

2113. Howard, Alvin R. Sentence completion 
as an attitudinal measure. /. educ. Kes., 1956, 50, 
297-305.—A 31-item instrument, which is reproduced, 
was used to test the attitudes of students in a general 
psychology course. It was administered in the 4th 
week and in rearranged form in the 12th week of the 
course. Results are analyzed with respect to reasons 
for taking the course, changes in attitudes, general 
and specific attitudes, effect of anonymity.—M. 
Murphy. 

2114. Kelly, Eldon G. A study of the discrep- 
ancies between instructor grades and term-end 
examination grades among basic college students 
at Michigan State University. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 564.—Abstract. 

2115. Lee, Marilyn Cairns. Configural vs. linear 
prediction of collegiate academic performance. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 297-398.—Abstract. 

2116. Medley, Donald M., & Klein, Alix A. 
Measuring classroom behavior with a pupil-reac- 
tion inventory. “lem. Sch. J., 1957, 57, 315-319.— 
A 47-item inventory was prepared and administered 
to 1,289 pupils in New York City public schools in 
grades 3 to 6 inclusive. Results of the study are 
analyzed, summary and conclusion given.—S. M. 
Amatora, 

2117. Merle, P. Examen de dépistage dans les 
cours elémentaires de deuxiéme année du secteur 
de Macon et de Montceau-Les-Mines. (An ana- 
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lytic study of the second-year elementary pupils of a 
section of Macon and Montceau-Les-Mines.) B/NOP, 
1956, 12, 233-237.—Originally planned as an evalua- 
tion of 8-year-old pupils in special classes, this study 
surveyed a representative group of second grade 
pupils. Four groups of pupils were distinguished on 
the basis of 1Q: superior, average, below average, 
and retarded. It was noted that most retarded pupils 
were above normal age for grade 2, as they probably 
remain in preschool or first grade until nine or ten 
years old. The percentage of retardation seemed di- 
rectly related to age, so that the distribution of su- 
perior pupils is inversely proportional to age. As a 
conclusion it was suggested that special classes (op- 
portunity or ungraded) be planned for eight-year-old 
pupils, and second grade be used as a starting point 
for special education of this group.—F. M. Douglass. 

2118. Miller, Vera V. Academic achievement 
and social adjustment of children young for their 
grade placement. Elem. Sch. J., 1957, 57, 257-263. 
—The general practice of setting an arbitrary chrono- 
logical age limit for entrance has created problems 
for the teacher in meeting the individual needs in 
kindergarten and later grades. The author analyzes 
(1) a report on admission practices in 50 school sys- 
tems; (2) the effect of under-ageness in kindergarten ; 
(3) effect of under-ageness in grade one; (4) effect 
of under-ageness in grade five; (5) personal and so- 
cial adjustment; (6) teacher rating of primary-grade 
children; and (7) peer acceptance.—S. M. Amatora. 

2119. North, Robert D. A further report on the 
Cooperative College Ability Test. Educ. Rec. Bull., 
1956, No. 69, 60-62.—The Cooperative College Ability 
Test Form 1A was administered to 3,436 pupils in 
the Educational Records Bureau 1956 fall program 
and these results compared with those obtained in the 
fall 1955 program. Total score medians for pupils 
in grades 9 through 12 differ by only 1 to 5 points 
for the two programs. For a sample of 23 pupils, 
correlations between Wechsler-Bellevue 1Q’s and 
Cooperative College Ability Test scores are com- 
pared with Wechsler-Bellevue IQ vs. American Coun- 
cil on Education Psychological Examination (1948 
College Freshman Edition) correlations. Results in- 
dicate that the ACE measures more nearly the type 
of intelligence represented by the Wechsler-Bellevue 
1Q’s.—H. H. Gee. 

2120. North, Robert D. A preliminary report 
on the reliability of the Lorge-Thorndike Intelli- 
gence Tests, Level 4, Verbal Battery, and Correla- 
tions with IQ’s on the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental 
Ability Tests. Educ. Rec. Bull., 1956, No. 69, 71- 
72.—Lorge-Thorndike Level 4, Form A was admin- 
istered to 300 8th grade pupils in 1955. Corrected 
split-half reliability is .84. Correlations between 
Otis 1Q’s are .76 for boys and .68 for girls. Mean 
Lorge- Thorndike I1Q’s are about 7 points higher than 
Otis IQ’s for this group and are somewhat more 
variable.—H. H. Gee. 

2121. North, Robert D. The Holzinger-Crowder 
Uni-Factor Tests: Profile, reliability and correla- 
tion data based on independent school results. 
Educ. Rec. Bull., 1956, No. 69, 53-59.—Holzinger- 
Crowder Uni-Factor Test scores were obtained for 
samples of independent school pupils in grades 7 
through 12. Comparisons are made with public school 
norms ; split-half and alternate form reliabilities have 
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been determined, and correlations with scores on the 
American Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination obtained for 9th and 12th grade pupils. 
—H. H. Gee. 

2122. Osborne, R. Travis, & Sanders, Wilma B. 
Recency and type of undergraduate training and 
decline of GRE performance with age. J/. educ. 
Psychol., 1956, 47, 276-284.—The factors of recency 
of undergraduate training and of age were studied to 
throw light on the problem of a demonstrated decline 
in Graduate Record Examination (GRE) mean scores 
with increased age. Subjects were 1,807 graduate 
students at the University of Georgia from 1946- 
1952. Results show little evidence of recency of 
undergraduate training effects on scores holding age 
constant. Regarding differential training, “the rate 
of achievement loss with age is differential for stu- 
dents with different types of training but after age 
39 most curriculum effects are insignificant.”—B. 
Kutner. 

2123. Phelps, Morris Overton. An analysis of 
certain factors associated with under-achievement 
among high school students. /)issertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 306-307.—Abstract. 

2124. Ray, Lina. Objective tests of English. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1955, 30, 62-69.—In India Eng- 
lish is often taught poorly. Both teachers and stu- 


dents are especially poor in vocabulary and spelling. 
Sample objective tests are offered in the hope that 
they will lead to clear evaluation and improvement. 
These tests remain to be standardized on an appro- 
priate population —H. Wunderlich. 


2125. Russell, Ivan L. The Davis-Eells Test 
and reading success in first grade. /. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 47, 269-270.—"A study was conducted to 
test the hypothesis that the Davis-Eells Test provides 
important information regarding reading readiness.” 
The D-E Test was administered to 50 first-grade 
pupils during the first week of school. The Stanford- 
Binet, Form L was given during the first two weeks 
and the Gates Sentence and Paragraph Reading Tests 
the last two weeks of school. Davis-Eells IPSA 
scores were lower than S-B IQ’s. For this sample, 
the S-B proved more predictive of reading progress 
than did the Davis-Eells Test.—B. Kutner. 

2126. Samuelson, Cecil O., & Pearson, David T., 
Sr. Interest scores in identifying the potential 
trade school dropout. /. appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 
386-388.—Mean Kuder Preference Record Scores 
were compared for 55 trade-school dropouts and 48 
students who completed their programs. The average 
profiles of the two groups were about the same, and 
only one mean difference was significant, and that 
only at the .05 level. It is concluded that “1. The 
present use of the Kuder Preference Record in these 
trade training departments of this vocational school 
is of very limited value in helping students evaluate 
their decisions to become mechanics {and] 2. 

. the Kuder is not helpful in distinguishing be- 
tween those who will complete mechanical courses 
and those who will not.—P. Ash. 

2127. Schultz, Margaret K., & Angoff, William 
H. The development of new scales for the apti- 
tude and advanced tests of the Graduate Record 
Examinations. /. educ. Psychol., 1956, 47, 285-294. 
—Standardization of new scales for the aptitude and 
advanced tests of the Graduate Record Examinations 
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(GRE) is described. The normative population con- 
sists of 2,095 seniors at 11 colleges. “Scores on the 
Verbal and Quantitative parts of the Aptitude Test 
were converted to yield scaled score means of 500 
and standard deviations of 100. Scores on the Ad- 
vanced Tests were adjusted to reflect differences in 
Aptitude Test scores among the groups taking the 
separate Advanced Tests.” Equations used for ob- 
taining the scaled scores for the GRE advanced tests 
are given.—B. Kutner. 

2128. Shepherd, John R., & Scheidel, Thomas 
M. A study of the personality configuration of 
effective oral readers. Speech Monogr., 1956, 23, 
298-304.—Each of 72 undergraduates completed 3 
measurement devices, the Oral Reading Rating Scale 
(prepared by the authors), the Allport-Vernon-Lind- 
zey Study of Values, and Edwards Personal Prefer- 
ence Schedule. Effective oral readers were charac- 
terized by an individualistic attitude toward the aes- 
thetic, social, and practical aspects of life, strong 
motivation, self-centeredness, and ego-involvement. 
Ineffective oral readers did not differ from the nor- 
mal college population.—D. Lebo. 

2129. Simkins, Stanton Wayne. A study of the 
admission variables used in the selection of candi- 
dates for the doctoral program of the school of 
education of the University of Pittsburgh. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 551.—Abstract. 

2130. Stalnaker, John M. National program for 
discovering students of exceptional ability. /x- 
cept. Child., 1957, 23, 234-237; 266.—A description 
of the National Merit Scholarship Corporation which 
is an independent non-profit corporation whose sole 
purpose is to advise and administer scholarship pro- 
grams for high school seniors throughout the country. 
Among the characteristics of the organization are: 
(1) its selections are based on merit; (2) the stipend 
accompanying the scholarship is based on need; (3) 
the student is allowed to select his own college and 
course of study; and (4) all scholarships are for four 
years. The author encourages industry and busi- 
nesses that might be interested in participating to 
channel their grants through this scholarship corpora- 
tion.—J. J. Gallagher. 

2131. Traxler, Arthur E. Some data on the 
Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests among inde- 
pendent school pupils. /:duc. Rec. Bull., 1956, No. 
69, 63-69.—Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests were 
administered experimentally in the Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau independent school testing program to 
about 100 pupils in each of grades 1, 3, 4 and 6. 
Data are given on reliability, correlation between 
verbal and numerical scores, relationship to Kuhlman- 
Anderson Intelligence Tests and correlation with the 
reading and arithmetic portions of the Stanford 
Achievement Test.—H. H. Gee. 

2132. Traxler, Arthur E., Spaulding, Geraldine, 
et al. Summary of test results. duc. Rec. Bull., 
1956, No. 69, 1-51.—This report of the 25th annual 
fall testing program of the independent school mem- 
bers of the Educational Records Bureau contains 45 
tables showing distributions of scores of kindergarten 
to 12th grade students on tests of intelligence, scho- 
lastic aptitude, reading readiness, reading, spelling, 
arithmetic and general achievement. Results closely 
resemble those of earlier fall programs. Achieve- 
ment of independent school pupils as compared with 
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public school pupils is markedly superior in verbal- 
linguistic skills, only slightly higher in arithmetic 
computation skills and nearly equal in spelling skills. 
Scholastic aptitude medians of independent school 
secondary level pupils exceed slightly national norm 
means for college freshmen.—H. H. Gee. 

2133. Wesman, Alexander G. Aptitude, intelli- 
gence, and achievement. Jest Serv. Bull., 1956, 
No. 51. 3 p.—The selection of a test to use depends 
on the function to be served. “The test user should 
ask what inferences do I want to make; what informa- 
tion do I need to make those inferences?” The dis- 
tinction between intelligence, achievement, and apti- 
tude tests is in function, “how the test results are 
used,” rather than in content or what the examinee 
has to do. Examples are cited of how different tests 
may be used in education and the business world.— 
HW’. Coleman. 

2134. Williams, H. Elizabeth. Selected cultural 
factors and scholastic achievement of a group of 
fifth grade children in Scranton Public Schools. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 288.—Abstract. 

2135. Wilson, Paul Brenner. Personal and so- 
cial characteristics associated with educational 
achievement among young people of rural Penn- 
sylvania, 1953. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 425- 
426.—Abstract. 

2136. Wilson, Phyllis C. The work sample in 
selecting graduate students. /. counsel. Psycholl., 


1956, 3, 286-290.—‘‘This discussion of the work sam- 
ple in selecting graduate students for training in guid- 
ance and school counseling is a report of three years’ 
experimentation with the group interview as a selec- 


tion process.” The most productive samples are char- 
acterized as “pertinent to the profession, complex, and 
fresh."—M. M. Reece. 

2137. Womer, Frank B. Initiating a testing 
program. Elem. Sch. J., 1957, 57, 193-197.—The 
author analyzes the initial problems involved in en- 
deavoring to set up a testing program in a school 
which has never had one. Discussion includes: (1) 
organizing a testing program committee; (2) dis- 
covering the kinds of tests needed; (3) choosing spe- 
cific instruments; (4) implementing the program; 
and (5) using the test results. The discussion con- 
cludes with a 7-point summary.—S. M. Amatora. 


2138. Wood, Ben D., & North, Robert D. 
Teachers’ colleges can select and hold superior 
students. J. higher Educ., 1956, 27, 419-426; 465- 
466.—Achievement test results for students in 16 co- 
operating teachers colleges which practice selective 
admission were compared with results for liberal arts 
colleges, junior colleges, and other teachers’ colleges 
which participated in the 1955 National College 
Sophomore Testing Program. The 16 teachers’ col- 
leges were superior to all other groups while the other 
teachers’ colleges were inferior to all others.—M. 
Murphy. 


(See also Abstracts 1073, 1606, 1633, 1967, 2005, 
2037, 2062, 2182) 
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2139. Bonneau, Loren Richard. An interview 
for selecting teachers. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 
17, 537-538.—Abstract. 
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2140. Carroll, Katherine M. Role-concept de- 
velopment in future administrators. Educ. Adm. 
Superv., 1956, 42, 496-501.—The author analyzes 3 
role concepts of administrators and some variations 
thereof. She points to the reasons for these concepts 
and analyzes the factors which structure and delineate 
them.—S. M. Amatora. 


2141. Cogan, Morris L. Theory and design of 
a study of teacher-pupil interaction. Harv. educ. 
Rev., 1956, 26, 315-342.—The theoretical framework 
of an experimental investigation of the relationship 
between certain dimensions of teacher behavior and 
pupil performance of required and self-initiated work 
is described. Three classes of teacher behaviors 
based on H. A. Murray’s theory of personality are 
identified, and pupils’ perceptions and judgments of 
their teachers’ behavior and of their own productivity 
are assessed by means of a group-administered ques- 
tionnaire. The sample comprises administrators, 
teachers, and 987 eighth grade pupils. Some general 
trends of the conclusions are referred to, but aetailed 
analysis of the data is to be presented in a future 
article —R. C. Strassburger. 

2142. Cowgill, Bruce Eric. Factors influencing 
the success, or failure, of administrators in Ne- 
braska’s class III school districts. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 539.—Abstract. 

2143. Cummings, Ralph Robert. An analysis of 
certain selected factors characteristic of students 
who succeeded in teacher education at Ball State 
Teachers College. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
101.—Abstract. 

2144. Eson, Morris E. The Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory in evaluating the teaching of 
educational psychology. /. educ. Psychol., 1956, 47, 
271-275.—Measurement of attitudes during a course 
in educational psychology was undertaken employing 
the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory adminis- 
tered to 75 college sophomores at the start and at the 
conclusion of the course. A significant rise in mean 
score was found. Correlation of subject mastery test 
scores and inventory scores was not significant. This 
fact together with possible faking on the attitude in- 
ventory leads “the author to question the applicability 
of the MTAI to the evaluation of courses which at- 
tempt to create and develop certain kinds of teacher 
attitudes.”"—B. Kutner. 


2145. Gerdes, Bernhard William. The parent- 
teacher conference; attitudes of parents and teach- 
ers as associated with success in the conference. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 92-93.—Abstract. 

2146. Cowan, Persis Hamilton. Teacher role 
perception in colleges and universities. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1957, 17, 100.—Abstract. 

2147. Gray, W. Maxine. The use of the Min- 
nesota Teacher Attitude Inventory in the selec- 
tion, counseling, and placement of student teach- 
ers. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 102—103.—Ab- 
stract. 

2148. Gross, Neal; Mason, Ward S., & Mc- 
Eachern, Alexander W. Explorations in role 
analysis: Studies of the school superintenden 
role. New York: Wiley, 1958. xiv, 379 p. $8.75. 
—Using as its material a study of the role of the 
school superintendent, this book reports research 
which was intended to empirically test a number of 
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theoretically derived hypotheses regarding the be- 
havior of persons in social systems. Conceptual, 
theoretical, and operational problems are reviewed, 
analyzed, and discussed in detail, and a language for 
the empirical analysis is finally developed. Empirical 
data from a study of 105 school superintendents and 
508 school board members are presented in detail. 
Che study concludes with the presentation of a theory 
of role conflict resolution —G. S. Speer. 

2149. Haring, Norris Grover. A study of the 
attitudes of classroom teachers toward exceptional 
children. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 103-104.— 
Abstract. 

2150. Hunter, E. C. Changes in teachers’ atti- 
tudes toward children’s behavior over the last 
thirty years. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1957, 41, 3-11. 
Hunter, utilizing Wickman’s list of 50 behavior prob- 
lems, compared present day teachers’ attitudes and 
found that “the ten problems rated most serious in 
this study were rated equally serious by the Wick- 
man teachers. . . . so far as teachers are concerned, 
the typical behavior-problem child in 1955, as in 1926, 
was characterized by annoying, aggressive and ir- 
responsible behavior.” It is interesting that the same 
27 problems rated by teachers in 1926 as more serious 
than by mental hygienists were similarly rated by 
teachers in 1955. On the basis of his re-survey, 


Hunter is of the opinion that “teachers today are 
dealing more effectively with the whole child now and 
over the long span” although he is convinced that 
more adequate preparation in mental hygiene is re- 
quired by teachers even today.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2151. Keeler, Harold Jay. Predicting teacher 
effectiveness of graduates of the state university 
of New York teachers colleges. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 545.—Abstract. 

2152. Kerber, August F. An interrelation of 
value-attitude structure and role perception among 
school teachers and administrators. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1957, 17, 93.—Abstract. 

2153. Kuhn, Joseph A. Description of the func- 
tions of the director of guidance in the public 
high schools in Nassau county, New York, with 
recommendations. /issertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 
546-547.—Abstract. 

2154. Oelke, Merritt C. A study of student 
teachers’ attitudes toward children. /. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 47, 193-198.—A preliminary investiga- 
tion of changes in student teachers’ attitudes toward 
children during initial teaching experiences was con 
ducted utilizing the Minnesota Teacher Attitude In- 
ventory and a modified Alexander Thematic Apper- 
ception Test for Teachers. 44 senior and 50 junior 
student teachers were studied in a test-retest pro- 
cedure. Significant differences between teaching and 
pre-teaching groups were found in acceptance of ag- 
gression and optimism. The TAT discriminated be- 
tween best and poorest student teachers in amount and 
direction of change.—B. Kutner. 

2155. Phillips, Ernest Clifford, Jr. A compara- 
tive study of the performance of white and Negro 
teachers on the individual items of a standardized 
test of teaching competence. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 311-312.—Abstract. 

2156. Stauffer, John Nissley. Judgments of 
liberal arts college teachers and deans regarding 
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college teacher qualifications. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 285—286.—Abstract. 

2157. Trainer, Curtis Lemuel. The validity of 
forced-choice performance rating of Air Force 
instructors as shown by relationship to student 
achievement. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 68.— 
Abstract. 

2158. Withall, John. An objective measurement 
of a teacher’s classroom interactions. /. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 47, 203-212——A method for analyzing 
and evaluating a teacher’s interactions with 26 stu- 
dents in an eighth-grade art class in the laboratory 
school of the University of Chicago. Each class ses- 
sion for 12 weeks was tape recorded and time-lapse 
photographs were taken at 15-second intervals. 
Analysis of synchronized pictures and sound revealed 
a disproportionate distribution of interaction between 
teachers and selected students. A considerable re- 
distribution of contacts was achieved when the teacher 
deliberately attempted to reapportion his time.—B. 
Kutner. 


(See also Abstracts 1964, 1967, 2024, 2078, 2080) 
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2159. Aalto, Barbara P. A scale measuring at- 
titudes toward working for the government. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 398-402.—To develop a 
measure of attitudes toward government employment, 
a preliminary scale administered to 173 college stu- 
dents was item analyzed and then tried out on 493 
government employees and 299 private industry em- 
ployees. A final scale was selected that includes 70 
items that discriminate between satisfied government 
and private industry employees in professional and 
managerial positions.—/. Ash. 

2160. Chesler, David J., Van Steenberg, Neil J., 
& Brueckel, Joyce E. Effect on morale of in- 
fantry team replacement and individual replace- 
ment systems. Sociometry, 1956, 18, 587-597.— 
“This is a report which contrasts morale and combat 
efficiency of replacements sent to Korea by units of 
four-man teams with the system of individual replace- 
ments.” Results of self-ratings and platoon leader 
ratings suggest that the “. . . system of sending re- 
placements for light infantry overseas by four men 
teams will result in higher morale and probably in 
higher combat efficiency being shown by such re- 
placements.” —H. P. Shelley. 

2161. Cozan, Lee W. Framework for psycho- 
logical testing in industry. J. personn. Adm. In- 
dustr. Relat., 1955, 2, 121-132.—This article is di 
rected to management and personnel administrators 
and seeks to acquaint them with basic factors involved 
in personnel testing. The author covers the qualifica- 
tions of psychologists, job and worker analysis, stand- 
ardization and test reliability and validity. 20 refer- 
ences.—H. Silverman. 

2162. Daykin, Samuel Paul. A study of reasons 
for airmen choosing to reenlist or leave the Air 
Force. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 182—183.—Ab- 
stract. 

2163. Fischl, Myron Arthur. Development of a 
human relations inventory for industrial super- 
visors. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 396-397.—Ab- 
stract. 
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2164. French, Elizabeth G. Motivation as a 
variable in work-partner selection. /. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1956, 53, 96-99.—It was hypothesized that 
in making a work-partner choice between a com- 
petent nonfriend and a less competent friend Ss with 
high achievement motivation would select the com- 
petent nonfriend; those with high affiliation motiva- 
tion, the less competent friend ; and those high in both 
motivations would show evidence of conflict. Friend- 
ship ratings together with achievement and affiliation 
motivation scores were obtained from the Ss, who 
were then divided into groups of 4 consisting of 3 
mutual friends and 1 nonfriend. The nonfriend was 
made to succeed on the group task, and the friends, 
to fail. The Ss were then told to write down their 
choice of a work-partner. The results confirmed the 
set of hypotheses.—A. S. Tamkin. 

2165. Herzberg, Frederick; Mausnes, Bernard; 
Peterson, Richard O., & Capwell, Dora F. Job 
attitudes; review of research and opinion. Pitts- 
burgh: Psychological Service of Pittsburgh, 1957. 
xii, 279 p.—Seven separate previously privately pub- 
lished studies are brought together here. The re- 
search was undertaken because of a feeling that there 
is an urgent need for more and better information 
about the attitudes of people toward their jobs. The 
studies deal with the characteristics of dissatisfied 
workers and factors related to job attitudes, effects 
of job attitudes, social aspects of the job, supervision 
and job attitudes, vocational selection and job atti- 
tudes, and mental health in industry. Extensive bibli- 
ographies are provided for each topic.—G. S. Speer. 

2166. Kanematsu, Reiko. (The mutual relations 


of workers in co-operative performances: The ef- 


fect of co-operation on work efficiency.) Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1956, 26, 326-332.—Different combinations 
of workers were arranged to study the effects of sex 
of the workers, co-operation, competition, and differ- 
ences between workers on group productivity. Pre- 
dictability of group results seemed to be related to 
high performance and may be a function of the 
adaptability of the group. Co-operation is effective 
only when there is some differentiation within the 
group that will lead to emergence of a leader. Good 
workers do best together in some kind of competi- 
tion, poor workers in a form of co-operation. In 
Japanese. English abstract (p. 363-364).—J. Lyons. 
2167. Michigan State University. Labor and 
Industrial Relations Center. Effective utilization 
of engineering personnel: Proceedings of a con- 
ference at Michigan State University, March 29 
and 30, 1957. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Author, 1957. ii, 
53 p. $1.00.—The titles of the principal addresses at 
this conference and their authors are as follows: Ef- 
fective Utilization of Engineering Personnel: A Chal- 
lenge to Management by Alfred Iddles, Understand- 
ing the Engineer at Work by William G. Caples, 
Problems of Selection and Placement by G. H. Hup- 
man, Increasing Individual Effectiveness in Engi- 
neering Groups by A. F. Zander, and Measuring 
Engineers Performance by G. S. Odiorne. Com- 
mentaries are given by Gavin Pitt, J. D. Ryder, and 
Paul H. Robbins. 68 references.—E. G. Aiken. 
2168. Sells, Saul B., Barry, John R., Trites, 
David K., & Chinn, Herman I. A test of the 
effects of pregnenolone methyl ether on subjective 
feelings of B-29 crews after a twelve-hour mis- 
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sion. J. appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 353-357.—Mem- 
bers of 7 B-29 crews received PME (experimental 
= 51) ora placebo (controls = 49) and took a group 
of psychological tests measuring manifest irritability, 
anxiety, and fatigue reactions, after a long (15-18 
hours) over-water training mission. The tests were 
administered both before the drug administration 
(immediately upon landing) and after unloading the 
planes (which followed drug administration). Al- 
though there were significant pre-test and post-test 
differences for each group, there were no significant 
inter-group differences. “This study does not sup- 
port the use of PME for the alleviation of depression, 
irritability and anxiety feelings of crew members.” 
—P. Ash. 

2169. Sinha, Durganand. Personal factors in 
absenteeism. /ndian J. soc. Wk, 1956, 17, 86-93.— 
Five studies linking absence from work and neuroti- 
cism are reviewed. It is concluded that in addition to 
environmental and factory conditions certain personal 
factors are involved in absenteeism. ‘‘Nervousness,” 
“fatigue,” and “general debility” are thought to be sig- 
nificant causes.—F. Schaef. 

2170. Stogdill, Ralph M. Interactions among 
superiors and subordinates. Sociometry, 1956, 18, 
552-557.—The time that people report they spend 
with other persons at work is utilized to show who 
works with whom. The results indicate a number of 
reciprocal supportive relationships and are discussed 
in terms of the “effects of superiors upon subordi- 
nates.”—H. P. Shelley. 

2171. Stogdill, Ralph M., Scott, Ellis L., Jaynes, 
William E. Leadership and role expectations. 
Ohio St. Univer. Stud., Bur. Bus. Res. Monogr., 
1956, No. 86. 168 p.—The relationship between ex- 
pectations and performance in the leadership role was 
studied. 47 seniors described their own behavior and 
expectations on 45 items including work perform- 
ance, leader behavior, and authority. ‘Two subordi- 
nates described their own behavior and expectations 
and what the seniors do and ought to do on the same 
items. Results indicate that discrepancies between 
expectations and performance which affect the control 
of technical operations are related to the leader be- 
havior of seniors. Discrepancies which bear on the 
personal interests of subordinates are related to the 
status of seniors in the organization structure. 27 
references.—C. G. Browne. 


(See also Abstracts 1344, 2161) 
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2172. Anonymous. Effect of group on group 
testing officers’ assessment. /ndian J. Psychol., 
1955, 30, 35-43.—Some of the tests administered by 
a Services Selection Board are group tests, during 
which a Group Testing Officer makes assessments of 
candidates. Sometimes a candidate believes that his 
assessment might have been different if he had been 
tested in a different group. An experiment using 
three different Group Testing Officers and a second 
group test with the groups re-sorted found that a can- 
didate’s score is changed so little by being assessed in 
a different group that the difference is negligible — 
H, Wunderlich. 

2173. Cowley, J. J. Aggression and accidents. 
J. nat. Inst. personn. Res., Johannesburg, 1956, 6, 
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144-152.—22 pupil pilots who had 1 or more acci- 
dents during their training period were compared with 
22 who had no accidents. Their personalities were 
assessed by use of a self-description technique and by 
ratings made by four different psychologists. The 
accident group appear to be more hostile and aggres- 
sive; however, further investigation is necessary.— 
J. L. Walker. 

2174. Fear, Richard A. The evaluation inter- 
view ; predicting job performance in business and 
industry. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1958. xii, 288 
p. $6.00.—This is a how-to-do-it book which spells 
out detailed procedures. A discussion of human be- 
havior, individual differences, and the place of the 
interview in the selective program makes up Part I. 
Che evaluation interview is considered to have 2 main 
steps, getting information and interpreting it. The 
mechanics of getting information is treated in Part 
II, and Part III deals with the interpretation of this 
information by comparing it with man specifications. 
3 fabricated case histories and an Interview Guide 
complete the book.—B. V. Moore. 

2175. Foundation for Research on Human Be- 
havior. Assessing managerial potential. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: Foundation for Research on Human 
Behavior, 1958. 83 p. $3.00.—A report is made of 
two seminars in which representatives of various 
industrial organizations participated. Participants 
raised questions which they wished to have explored 
and prepared papers were presented by discussion 
leaders trom industry, government, and research or- 
ganization. The topics included are: (1) overview 


of the problem area, (2) important considerations in 
determining the effectiveness of executives, (3) ex- 
ploratory research leading io improved criteria of 
managerial effectiveness, (4) management assessment 
techniques, (5) practical problems in conducting be- 
havioral research, (6) where further significant con- 


tributions can be expected. Appendices include data 
and forms on certain case materials —C. G. Browne. 

2176. Ganguly, Onkarnath. A new form of 
mechanical aptitude test. /ndian J. Psychol., 1955, 
30, 71-75.—A test, suitable to Indian population, con- 
sisting of objects to be assembled, was standardized 
on two groups. Computed reliability and item analy- 
sis. Discussed validity, and possibility of improving 
the test.—H. Wunderlich. 

2177. Ghiselli, Edwin E. Differentiation of in- 
dividuals in terms of their predictability. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1956, 40, 374-377.—To improve the ef- 
ficiency of selection techniques, a method is pro- 
posed in which individuals whose criterion score pre- 
dictability—as measured by the difference between 
their standard test scores and standard criterion 
scores—is high, are screened first on a measure (such 
as an occupational inventory) that correlates with this 
difference, and then those so screened are further 
screened on the basis of their test scores. An ex- 
ample based on data for two samples of taxicab 
drivers, using a tapping and dotting test for predic- 
tion of criterion performance, and an occupational 
level inventory measure to identify the “predictable” 
individuals, is presented.—P. Ash. 

2178. Glaser, Robert; Schwarz, Paul A., & Flana- 
an, John C. Development of interview and per- 
ormance tests for the selection of wage board 

supervisors. (/SA TAGO Personn. Res. Br. Tech. 
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Res. Note, 1956, No. 53, 50 p.—5 interview- and per- 
formance-type measures were constructed as potential 
supplements to the paper-and-pencil tests in a battery 
for selecting foreman supervisors in Army installa- 
tions: a structured panel interview on specific discus- 
sion topics with probing questions; Man-to-Man In- 
terview in which a single interviewer performs the 
functions of the panel; Group Oral Performance Test 
in which 4 supervisory candidates develop solutions 
to a management problem; Role-playing Situation in 
which the candidate deals with a staged personnel 
problem; and Small-Job Management Problem re- 
quiring the candidate to supervise the assembling of 
a mechanical device by 4 inexperienced ‘workers.’ 
Validity coefficients for the first 4 measures ranged 
from .14 to .28; for combinations of each with the 
paper-and-pencil tests, .30 to .32; for the combination 
of all 4 with the tests, .33 (as opposed to .27 for the 
tests alone). 

2179. Glaser, Robert; Schwarz, Paul A., & Flana- 
gan, John C. Interview and performance tests for 
the selection of wage board supervisors. (SA 
TAGO Personn. Res. Br. Tech. Res. Rep., 1956, No. 
1094, 16 p.—4 new interview and performance pro- 
cedures were developed and tried out on groups of 
efficient and inefficient supervisors (at 2 Army de- 
pots) differentiated on the basis of supervisory cri- 
terion measures. All of the new procedures, singly 
or in combination, added to the predictive value of 
the existing Supervisor Selection Battery ( paper-and- 
pencil tests) in identifying potential supervisors at 
Army industrial installations. 

2180. Goodacre, Daniel M., III. Experimental 
evaluation of training. /. personn. Adm. industr. 
Relat., 1955, 2, 143-149.—Training in industry has 
become increasingly popular since World War II. 
However, scientific and formal evaluation is gen- 
erally lacking. The author describes an actual evalu- 
ation design for a training program, and covers 
“criterion, controls, statistical analyses and built-in 
experimental design.” —H. Silverman. 

2181. Maag, Clinton H., & Bair, John T. Re- 
ligious values as differentiating characteristics of 
Naval aviation cadets. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. 
Notes, 1956, Proj. No. NM 001 108 100, Rep. No. 15. 
7 p—A questionnaire containing 17 items relating 
to philosophical and religious opinion was adminis- 
tered to 130 successful and 106 voluntary drop-outs 
from a basic flight training program. This instru- 
ment did not significantly differentiate the 2 groups. 
—E. G. Aiken. 

2182. Martoccia, Charles T., & Nelson, William 
H. Comparison of instructor grade and instructor 
expressed opinion as predictors of student suc- 
cess in naval air flight training. USN Sch. Aviat. 
Med. Res. Notes, 1956, Proj. No. NM 001 108 107, 
Rep. No. 3. 4 p.—A significant relationship was 
found between instructor grade on the last pre-solo 
flight and subsequent student success in basic air 
training. A significant relationship was also found 
between instructor expressed opinion on 3 pre- 
check flights and subsequent student success.—E. G. 
Aiken. 

2183. Ramfalk, C. W. Top management selec- 
tion. Stockholm: Swedish Council for Personnel 
Administration, 1957. 203 p.—Report of a progres- 
sive study of promotion within four industrial or- 
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ganizations. Object was to determine how promo- 
tions were made, by whom and by what rules selective 
decisions were made, how employees reacted to vari- 
ous items related to promotion, and what charac- 
terized individuals making rapid job advancement. 
Research techniques included multiple correlation, 
factor analysis, scaling, sociometric techniques. Level 
of formal education was found to be of crucial im- 
portance in determining speed of executive advance- 
ment. The author suggests that this derives from 
two main sources: (1) information about educational 
level is easily obtained and resistant to observers’ 
perceptual error, and (2) the level of formal educa- 
tion probably represents two capacities—knowledge 
and intelligence—which occupy prominent place in 
the prevailing value system of management.—D. W’. 
Twedt. 

2184. Ringel, Seymour. The construction of the 
Reserve Officer Candidate Selection Test, Forms 
land 2. USN Bur. Nav. Personn. Tech. Bull., 1956, 
56-10. viii, 7 p—Two one-hour forms of the ROCST 
were constructed containing Verbal Analogies, Me- 
chanical Comprehension, and Arithmetic Reasoning 
multiple-choice items. To establish tentative norms, 
scores on the ROCST were equated with scores on 
the Officer Qualification Test (OQT). For the 
ROCST the Spearman-Brown corrected odd-even re- 
liabilities were .89 for both forms. For four samples 
of 150 men each, the correlations between the ROCST 
and the OQT ranged from .85 to .89. The two forms 
of the ROCST appear to be sufficiently reliable and 
of an appropriate level of difficulty ; also the two forms 
are parallel forms.—H. P. Kelley. 

2185. Secadas, F. Dos tests de oficios. (Two 
occupational tests.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 
1955, 10, 591-599.—The Tools Test requires the recog- 
nition of 163 different tools through pictures and the 
Knowledge Test is essentially knowledge of tool use. 
Alternate-form reliabilities are .73 for Tools and 
86 for Knowledge. Validity coefficients were .80 
with apprenticeship tenure and .64 with job perform- 
ance. A table lists correlations with school subject 
grades, with trade tests, and with the Spanish versions 
of the Primary Mental Abilities Tests —R. O. Peter- 
son, 

2186. Soar, Robert S. Personal history data as 
a predictor of success in service station manage- 
ment. J. appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 383-385.—For a 
sample of 29 dealers, ratings on 15 aspects of service 
station management were reduced to a single over-all 
rating that was used as a criterion against which a 
personal history blank was item analyzed using a 
variant of double cross validation. The scoring key 
was then cross-validated on a new sample of 23 deal- 
ers. It was concluded that the unitary criterion was 
adequate to describe performance, and that 14 of the 
39 items in the blank discriminated more successful 
dealers from less successful, retaining validity on 
cross-validation.—P. Ash. 

2187. Wallon, Edward J. A study of Rosen- 
zweig scoring patterns among naval aviation 
cadets. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Notes, 1956, 
Proj. No. NM 001 109 100, Rep. No. 9. 6 p.—The 
Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Test was given to a 
group of cadets who finished a flight training program 
and a group which voluntarily withdrew. There 
were no significant differences between the 2 groups. 
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However, when those who withdrew during the basic 
flight training were compared with those who with- 
drew during advanced training it was shown that 
the latter were significantly less extrapunitive and 
significantly more impunitive—E. G. Atken. 


(See also Abstracts 1261, 1635, 2083, 2109, 2200) 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


2188. American Management Association. Lead- 
ership on the job: Guides to good supervision. 
New York: American Management Association, 1957. 
303 p. . $6.00.—This is a collection of articles by vari- 
ous writers taken from Supervisory Management. 
They include practical discussions of the supervisor’s 
expanding resopnsibilities, solutions to specific man- 
agerial problems, and suggestions for achieving better 
human relations. There are 42 articles divided under 
eight major headings including communication, atti- 
tudes, union-management relations, community rela- 
tions, and building and developing a competent work 
force.—C. G. Browne. 

2189. Barthol, Richard P., & Zeigler, Martin. 
Evaluation of a supervisory training program with 
How Supervise? /. appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 403- 
405.—“A group of supervisors were tested before and 
after a training program with alternate forms of How 
Supervise? The group was subdivided by educational 
level. Although all groups improved significantly, 
the greatest gains were made by supervisors who had 
gone to college. Lower ranking subjects who had 
had previous training showed more improvement than 
the lower ranking subjects who had not had previous 
training, although the mean scores of the two groups 
were the same. It was suggested that the instrument 
is useful for assessing the effectiveness of a super- 
visory training program but that more work must 
be done on the readability of the test and on the mean- 
ing of score changes following a training program.”— 
P. Ash. 

2190. Decker, Robert L. An item analysis of 
How Supervise? using both internal and external 
criteria. /. appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 406-411.—“Two 
hundred and eight college graduates who were mem- 
bers of the supervisory staff of a large manufacturing 
organization took Form M of How Supervise? and 
were rated for supervisory performance. Sta- 
tistical analysis indicated no relation between scores 
on How Supervise? and rated success in a super- 
visory position. An item analysis indicated that the 
items consistently measured some quality, possibly 
supervisory knowledge. The items in the test were 
found to be too easy for the group of subjects and for 
the most part not valid predictors of supervisory suc- 
cess as measured... .” 27 references.—P. Ash. 

2191. Fleishman, Edwin A., Harris, Edwin F., 
& Burtt, Harold E. Leadership and supervision 
in industry; an evaluation of a supervisory train- 
ing program. Ohio St. Univer. Stud., Bur. Educ. 
Res. Monogr., 1955, No. 33. xiii, 110 p.—A research 
study was made in a motor-truck manufacturing plant 
on the leadership of the first-line supervisors. Lead- 
ership was measured by the Supervisory Behavior 
Description, filled out by subordinates and giving their 
evaluations of the foreman’s behavior; and the Fore- 
man’s Leadership Opinion Questionnaire in which 
the foreman indicated how he thought he should oper- 
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ate with his work group. Characteristic factors of 
leadership proved to be Consideration and Initiating 
Structure. A human relations training program was 
given the foremen and before and after training atti- 
tudes, both immediate and permanent, were obtained, 
as well as subordinates’ attitudes. The final phase of 
the study related the different types of leadership to 
employee morale, departmental efficiency, absenteeism, 
grievances, and turnover. With reference to training 
in human relations, it is concluded that such training 
conducted in isolation from the practical situation 
falls short of its objective and that it is necessary to 
involve the social situation in which a person is going 
to operate.—C. G. Browne. 

2192. Ganguli, Harish Chandra. A discussion of 
some variables affecting attitude of industrial 
workers. I/ndian J. Psychol., 1955, 30, 45-60.—In- 
vestigated the effects of many possible variables on 
morale of 2,084 workers in a Calcutta factory. Un- 
related to morale were province of birth, pay increase, 
total income, and skill and efficiency. Of higher 
morale were those between the age of 25 and 30, those 
over 40, craftsmen as distinguished from machinists, 
those who earned production bonuses, those with the 
company for a very short time, and those with the 
company for a very long time. Of low morale were 
union members and those who had high income ex- 
pectations.—H. Wunderlich. 

2193. Ginzberg, Eli, & Reilley, Ewing W. Ef- 
fecting change in large organizations. New York: 
Columbia Univer. Press, 1957. xvi, 155 p. $3.50.— 
An investigation is made into the problems encoun 


tered when a large organization seeks to alter its basic 


structure in order to improve operations. Case ma- 
terials are used to develop a framework for the study 
of group behavior under conditions of directed change, 
including preparing and announcing the plan, detail- 
ing new functions and responsibilities, instructing 
key personnel, and adjusting operations in the light 
of experience. It is concluded that effecting change is 
primarily a question of altering the behavior patterns 
of the executives who carry major responsibility and 
that success depends on effective communication, con- 
trol of anxiety, and learning of new skills. Approxi- 
mately 70 references.—C. G. Browne. 

2194. Glover, John Desmond, & Hower, Ralph 
M. The administrator; cases on human relations 
in business. (3rd ed.) Homewood, Ill.: Richard D. 
Irwin, 1957. viii, 803 p. $6.50.—Some cases have 
been eliminated and some have been added in this 
third edition (see 24: 2854). Questions for study 
are included following each case. Quotations from 
famous authors and people are interspersed through- 
out the cases.—C. G. Browne. 

2195. Hackl, G. Vorgesetztenfunktionen. (Func- 
tions of supervisors.) Mensch u. Arbeit, 1956, 8(5/6), 
1-4.—The most important functions of the foreman in 
connection with the assignment of tasks to the work- 
ers are: (1) work preparation; (2) work assign- 
ment; (3) supervision, which includes suggestions 
for improvement and coordination of work. All 
these functions may be oriented toward supervision of 
concrete work assignments, or they may also focus 
on the interpersonal aspect of the foreman-worker 
relationship.—E. Schwerin. 

2196. Jasinski, Frank J. Technological delimi- 
tation of reciprocal relationships: A study of in- 
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teraction patterns in industry. Human Organiza- 
tion, 1956, 15(2), 24-28.—The conflict between ex- 
pectations of communicating with associates in so- 
ciety at large and the particular isolation of adjacent 
workers on an assembly line is illustrated by cor- 
relations of job satisfaction and adjustment with 
measures of degree of frustration over non-communi- 
cation.—L. M. Hanks 

2197. Karson, Marc. The psychology of trade 
union membership. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1957, 41, 
87-93.—The ego-supporting values to be found in 
membership of the trade union in many instances ap- 
pear to transcend any mere dollar and cent security 
which it may supply although this admittedly is at 
least one important factor in stimulating affiliation. 
Over and above the economic values are to be found 
the sense of self-worth, the identification with a de- 
sirable cause, the outlet for aggression against the 
paternal figure of management and numerous other 
factors essential to supplying the workers with a feel- 
ing of being more than a cog in a machine.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

2198. McCollum, John. Union-management 
sponsored attitude surveys: Implications of a case 
study. J. personn. Adm. industr. Relat., 1955, 2, 
133—142.—Most industrial attitude surveys are spon- 
management. Some are sponsored by 
unions. The omission of either group may affect the 
results obtained. The author describes a jointly 
sponsored attitude survey in a midwestern manufac 
turing concern employing 1,000 people. A _ jointly 
sponsored survey may introduce a “new dimension.” 

H. Silverman. 

2199. Marrow, Alfred J. Making management 
human. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. xi, 241 p. 
$5.00.—There is a division of 14 chapters covering a 
variety of topics relating to the work of psychologists 
in industry including aspects of conflict in industry, 
training of leaders, participation, communication, in 
centives, mental health and mental sickness as related 
to the industrial economy, and overcoming resistance 
to change. Harwood Manufacturing Corporation 
studies are used as case materials for various topics. 
There is a diversity of practical and theoretical ma- 
terials. The author concludes “To understand men 
at work is to understand what they must be in them- 
selves and to each other if they are to work freely 
and well.”—C. G. Browne. 

2200. Sathe, P. K. Supervisory training. /n 
dustr. Relat., Calcutta, 1956, 8, 210-214.—Through 
the help of the International Labor Organization a 
training within industry program for supervisors has 
been set up in India. Classes consist of 10 training 
officers who participate in an intensive two-week 
course emphasizing the three “J” programs—Job 
Relations, Job Instruction, and Job Methods.—H. 
Silverman. 

2201. Speroff, B. J. The use of sociometric data 
in industrial counseling. Sociometry, 1956, 18, 
548-552.—This paper: (1) “. . . describe(s) how 
sociometric data can be utilized as a basis for pro- 
viding supportive evidence during a counseling in- 
terview ; and (2) briefly outline(s) how such a coun- 
seling interview was conducted.” Follow-up with 
the same sociometric questionnaire revealed a sig- 
nificant change in the relationship of the group to the 
individual.—H. P. Shelley. 


sored by 
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2202. Coleman, William. The role of evaluation 
in improving guidance and counseling services. 
Personn. Guid. J., 1957, 35, 441-444.—The author 
presents a brief review of some studies of global 
evaluation of student personnel services, and specific 
studies in the three areas of effectiveness of how-to- 
study programs, the value of probationery counseling, 
and the efficacy of counseling techniques. 21 refer- 
ences.—G. S. Speer. 


(See also Abstract 2211) 
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2203. Edinburgh, (Duke). His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Edinburgh’s study conference on the 
human problems of industrial communities within 
the Commonwealth and Empire: Vol. I. Report 
and proceedings. Vol. II. Background papers. 
London: Oxford Univer. Press, 1957. xii, 338 p. 
(Vol. I); xv, 339 p. (Vol. IL). 42s.—This confer- 
ence, held at Oxford 9-27 July 1956, concerned the 
human problems resulting from the industrialization of 
communities all over the Empire. In addition to the 
introductory and summary speeches, Volume I con- 
tains addresses on the following topics: the impact of 
industrialization, a general survey of the varying pat- 
tern of industry, how is management developing, why 
does man work, industrial practice relating to human 
problems, everyday relations of industry and the com- 
munity, and the partnerships of man with man and 
man with nature. Also included is a series of five 
papers expressing the overseas viewpoints from 
Africa, India, Australia, and Canada. Volume II 
contains 26 papers distributed to conference members 
before the conference to provide raw material for 
discussion and thought. Each paper illustrates part 
of the fundamental issues and problems before the 
conference.—R. O. Peterson. 

2204. Figler, Homer Rudolph. An examination 
of the unsafe act as a predictor of accident rates. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 170-171.—Abstract. 

2205. Gomes Penna, Antonio. Psicologia apli- 
cada as férgcas armadas. I. Os fundamentos da 
guerra psicologica. (Psychology applied to the 
armed forces. I. The fundamentals of psychological 
warfare.) Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Janeiro, 1956, 6 
(3-4), 11-14.—The utilization of psychology in war 
started out as subsidiary to the mechanical methods; 
its success has produced a reversal, in which the 
mechanical equipment may take the subsidiary place. 
Chis change implies greater efficiency and economy, 
with a reduction of loses in materials and lives; 
while at the same time reaching the same objectives. 
One of the main techniques is the disguising of ag- 
gressiveness, which produces a weakening of de- 
fences.—J. M. Salazar. 

2206. Powell, R. L. Psychology in industry. 
Industr. Relat., Calcutta, 1956, 8, 215-218.—Workers 
will produce more for a cause or for an ideal than for 
high wages. An incentive system, a personal rela- 
tionship between management and labor, fair dis- 
cipline, reasonable security, good communications and 
mature settlement of grievances are more important 
than frills such as color schemes and “music while 
you work.” The word “demand” should not be used; 
“propose, request or suggest” should be substituted 
for it—H. Silverman. 
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2207. Kouwer, B. J. Gewetensproblemen van 
de toegepaste psychologie. (Moral problems of ap- 
plied psychology.) Groningen: Wolters, 1955. 23 p. 
—A discussion of the problems of applied psychology, 
which, on one hand, has to maintain certain strict 
scientific standards, and on the other hand must meet 
the demands of a society requiring help and moral 
support. Special attention is drawn to the problem 
of norms, of behavior prediction, of the lack of sci- 
entific basis for personal advice, and to the difficulty 
of defining the social role of the psychologist as dif- 
ferentiated from that of the doctor and the priest.— 
R. H. Houwink. 

2208. Mertens, Ch.-A. El trabajo humano. 
(Human work.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1955, 
10, 571-590.—This is a summary of trends in indus- 
trial psychology in England. Brief statements are 
made concerning the many projects being carried out, 
especially by the National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology and by the Tavistock Institute of Human 
Relations. The three areas of primary interest are 
personnel management, industrial welfare, and re- 
habilitation and resettlement. Included area summary 
of study possibilities in England, a list of 15 related 
British journals, and a list of 47 British agencies cur- 
rently contributing in some way to industrial psy- 
chology.—R. O. Peterson. 

INDUSTRY 

2209. Bridgman, C. S., & Wade, E. A. Optimum 
letter size for a given display area. /. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 40, 378-380.—“Visual acuity determina- 
tions were made on two groups of 20 subjects each 
at two luminance levels with three conditions of sur- 
round, or field clearance, above and below the line 
of letters. . . . It is concluded that, when space limi- 
tations are a consideration, letters should be made as 
large as possible up to the point of very nearly filling 
the available space (margin less than the stroke width 
of the letters), in order to permit discrimination at 
a maximum distance.”—P. Ash. 

2210. Churchill, A. V. The effect of scale in- 
terval length and pointer clearance on speed and 
accuracy of interpolation. /. appl. Psychol., 1956, 
40, 358-361.—To study the effect of interval length 
and pointer clearance on the speed and accuracy of 
interpolating to tenths of a scale interval, 10 Ss each 
reported readings for nine pointer positions for 36 
combinations of scale interval length (0.25 to 2.0 
inches) and pointer clearance (0.0 to 2.0 inches). 
Reading time and errors of interpolation decreased 
significantly as interval length increased from 0.25 to 
1.5 inches, and clearance decreased from 2.0 to 0.125 
inches.—P. Ash. 

2211. Ely, Jerome H., Thomson, Robert M., & 
Orlansky, Jesse. Layout of workplaces. Chapter 
V of the joint services human engineering guide 
to equipment design. USAF WADC Tech. Rep., 
1956, No. 56-171. viii, 104 p.—A critical factor 
affecting operator performance in any man-machine 
system is the layout of his workplace. This report is 
a summary of human engineering recommendations 
concerning this factor. Appropriate research studies 
are cited. (Biography of 67 items.) The four parts 
of the report are entitled: General Considerations, 
Workplace Dimensions, Location of Controls and Dis- 
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plays, and Direction-of-Movement Relationships.— 
R. T. Cave. 

2212. Friihauf, Klaus. Uber unterschiedliche 
“Ermiidungswirkung” von Leuchtstofflampen und 
Gliihlampenbeleuchtung. (On differential “tiring 
factors” of neon- and incadescent lamp illumination. ) 
Z. Psychol., 1956, 159, 130-145.—The question 
whether different kinds of illumination could have a 
different effect on performance was tested by means 
of the fusion-shift-frequency method. 27 subjects 
were tested for 90 minutes for 2 days. Results show 
a marked decrease in fusion-shift-frequency during 
the 90 minute testing period in neon illumination 
when compared with incandescent lamp illumination. 
This difference is statistically significant—K. M. 
Newman. 

2213. Glorig, Aram, & Harris, J. Donald. Audi- 
ometric testing in industry. In Cyril M. Harris 
(Ed.), Handbook of noise control, (see 32: 2218), 
6:1-6:24.—Principles, equipments, standards, and en- 
vironments for individual and group audiometry are 
outlined. The IBM Code for a suggested standard 
Hearing Conservation Data Card is presented. The 
American Standard specification for audiometers is 
reproduced. 21 references.—/. Pollack. 

2214. Glorig, Aram, & Quiggle, Robert. A hear- 
ing conservation data card. Noise Control, 1956, 
2(6), 34-42.—The Research Center of the Subcom- 
mittee on Noise in Industry has prepared a stand- 
ardized data sheet for use in industrial hearing con- 
servation programs. The aim is to provide a stand- 
ardized set of instructions and questions which can 
be reduced to machine tabulation and provide for a 
rapid, accurate survey for purposes of hearing con- 
servation.—/. Pollack. 

2215. Graybiel, Ashton. Problems involving the 
pilot and his task: The changing emphasis in avia- 
tion medicine. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 
1956, Proj. No. NM 001 105 106, Rep. No. 1. ii, 12 
p.—Most of the critical problems of the professional 
pilot are no longer medical in the usual meaning of 
the term but center around his task in the cockpit 
where the distinction between man the instrument and 
man the individual becomes artificial. This report 
elaborates on the complexity of this task and suggests 
that the solution of the problems encountered lies in 
the coordination of work among many agencies with 
interlocking interests. 

2216. Hake, Harold W., & Eriksen, Charles W. 
Recognition and identification of complex visual 
forms as a function of the labeling system em- 
ployed. USAF WADC Tech. Rep., 1955, No. 55- 
367. iv, 23 p—The effect upon subsequent recog- 
nition skill of giving subjects practice in the use of 
irrelevant labels as discriminating responses before 
they learned to associate them with a set of un- 
familiar stimulus forms was systematically studied 
and reported. The results suggest that labeling prac- 
tice can (1) have the function of forcing subjects to 
differentiate a set of stimulus forms, (2) can provide 
a denotative process whereby subjects organize and 
identify the stimulus aspects differentiated by prac- 
tice.—R. T. Cave. 

2217. Hall, Norman B., Jr., & Bennett, Edward 
M. Empirical assessment of handrail diameters. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 381-382.—Fifty-one fe- 
male clerical employees tried out handrail diameters 
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of four diameters, and were asked for their preference 
and sense of felt safety. A diameter between 1.75 
and 2.00 inches was preferred; the 2.00 inch diame- 
ter was felt most safe—/P. Ash. 

2218. Harris, Cyril M. (Ed.) Handbook of 
noise control. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. 
v. p. $16.50.—This handbook consists of 40 con- 
tributed chapters, each devoted to the generation, 
transmission, reception, control, measurement or legal 
aspects of noise and vibration.—/. Pollack. 

2219. Holland, James G., & Henson, Jean B. 
Transfer of training between quickened and un- 
quickened tracking systems. /. appl. Psychol., 1956, 
40, 362-366.—Positive transfer of training was found 
to occur in switching from unquickened (knowledge 
of results delayed due to a loose display-control rela- 
tionship) tracking system to a quickened (knowledge 
of results is instantaneous) tracking system, or in 
switching from a quickened to an unquickened sys- 
tem. Different amounts of training provided no dif 
ference in the extent of transfer, however, and trans- 
fer between the two systems was not complete.—?P. 
Ash, 

2220. Jerison, Harry J., & Wing, Shelley. Ef- 
fects of noise and fatigue on a complex vigilance 
task. USAF WADC Tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57-14. 
v, 15 p—The vigilance task involved monitoring 
three clocks simultaneously and responding to changes 
in the movement of the clock hands. The noise level 
was varied giving a two-hour control of quiet and a 
two-hour session of noise. The results indicate that 
performance involving vigilance suffers under noise 
stress. However, there was no reduction in pro- 
ficiency throughout the quiet period —R. 7. Cave. 

2221. Kobrick, John L. Quartermaster human 
engineering handbook series: I. Spatial dimen- 
sions of the 95th percentile Arctic soldier. U.S. 
Army, Om. Res. Developm. Cent. Environ. Protect. 
Div. Tech. Rep., 1956, EP-39. vi, 86 p.—This report 
presents human engineering information on the body 
size of the soldier clothed in the full Arctic uniform. 
It should be used as a handboek by engineers and 
designers for establishing space allowances in the 
design and sizing of man-operated equipment. The 
criterion used is the 95th percentile of Army nude 
body size, so that the data are concerned with the 
upper size limit. The information is presented in 
pictorial form with index scales, so that dimensions 
can be measured on the pictures and referred to the 
index scale to establish actual size. 

2222. Kraft, Conrad L. A broad band blue 
lighting system for radar approach control cen- 
ters: Evaluations and refinements based on three 
years of operational use. USAF WADC Tech. 
Rep., 1956, No. 56-71. viii, 96 p—The broad band 
blue (selective chromatic) lighting system provides 
(a) sufficient light for all personnel working simul- 
taneously in the radar approach control operations 
room, and (b) an element of flexibility that allows 
the scope observer the option of increasing his visual 
sensitivity, through dark adaptation, without decreas- 
ing the light provided for the work of other person- 
nel. In this report the varied requirements of a light- 
ing system are stated, the relevant psychophysiologi- 
cal and physical facts are summarized, the broad band 
blue and alternative lighting systems are critically 
evaluated, and the results of extensive operational 
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suitability tests of the proposed system are given. 36 
references.—R. T. Cave. 

Kryter, Karl D. A criterion for noise 
control. J/. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 27, 311.—A 
single criterion for noise in office spaces is suggested. 
It has previously been suggested that two criteria 
should be adopted for noise in office buildings—one 
criterion based on loudness level and one based on 
speech interference. The author suggests that a 
single criterion in terms of loudness level is also satis- 
factory for speech interference.—/. Pollack. 

2224. Learner, David B., & Alluisi, Earl A. 
Comparison of four methods of encoding elevation 
information with complex line-inclination sym- 
bols. USAF WADC Tech. Notes, 1956, No. 56-485. 
v, 21 p.—4 groups of 20 Ss each decoded elevation 
information that had been encoded by the use of com- 
plex line-inclination symbols. Each group worked 
with a different set of symbols: binary, decimal, 
wheel, or clock codes. ‘The decimal and clock codes 
were decoded with greater speed and the wheel code 
was the most inferior in respect to accuracy.—R. T. 
Cave. 


to noise. In Cyril M. Harris (Ed.), Handbook of 
noise control, (see 32: 2218), 36:1-36:20.—The pre- 
diction of community response to noise is related to 
community attitudes, time of day, season of year, 
repetitiveness, impulsive peak factor, spectral char- 
acteristic, previous noise exposure, and background 
noise level.—/. Pollack. 

2226. Parrack, Horace O. Noise, vibration, and 
people. Noise Control, 1956, 2, 10-24.—A systems 
approach to the noise and vibration problem is out- 
lined. The major components of the system are: the 
energy source, the energy transfer medium and the 
energy receiver. When the energy receiver is man, 
specific critera must be made available to the design 
engineer, for proper protection. A tentative noise 
damage risk criterion is presented.—/. Pollack. 

2227. Rockway, Marty R., Eckstrand, Gordon 
A., & Morgan, Ross L. The effect of variations 
in control-display ration during training on trans- 
fer to a low ration. USAF WADC Tech. Rep., 
1956, No. 56-10. iv, 12 p—The relationship between 
amount of transfer of a two dimensional tracking 
skill and degree of physical similarity between train- 
ing and test control-display (C/D) rations. The re- 
sults indicate: (1) during training, performance was 
a function of the C/D ratio used, (2) practice with 
all training ratios produced significant positive trans- 
fer to the test ratio, (3) the differences among sub- 
jects were not significant. —X. 7. Cave. 

2228. Simon, J. Richard, & Smith, Karl U. 
Theory and analysis of component errors in aided 
pursuit tracking in relation to target speed and 
aided-tracking time constant. /. appl. Psychol., 
1956, 40, 367-370.—“Records of error from 27 Ss 
are analyzed to find the relation between types of 
error in pursuit tracking and two main determinants 
of tracking accuracy, target speed, and aided-tracking 
time constant. Three categories of error are dis- 
tinguished in the analysis. The short wavelength 
errors are thought to represent positioning errors or 
quick adjustive movements to get back on course. 
The long wavelength errors probably represent errors 
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in rate adjustment. The main finding of this study 
is that the psychological effects of an aiding device 
are complex.—P. Ash. 

2229. Skeen, James Robert. Some effects of 
varying control-display relationships in a discrete 
tracking task. Dissertation Abstr., 1957, 17, 685.— 
Abstract. 

2230. Smith, A. A., & Boyes, G. E. Optimal 
operating conditions for radar displays employing 
magnesium fluoride phosphors. Canad. /. Psychol., 
1956, 10, 248-252.—Using a cathode-ray tube with a 
single-layer magnesium fluoride phosphor (CV 429), 
synthetic radar targets were observed under varying 
conditions of bias and ambient illumination. Minimal 
visual thresholds were found when the bias was 5 v. 
positive from Visual Reference Intensity, and when 
the ambient illumination was 0.5 foot-candles.—R. 
Davidon. 

2231. Squires, Paul C. The shape of the nor- 
mal work area. USN Submar. med. Res. Lab. Rep., 
1956, 15(4), No. 275. iii, 3 p—*The ‘normal’ work 
area, as represented by two intersecting semicircles, 
found in standard texts and human engineering man- 
uals, is incorrect. A species of epicycloid curve is 
proposed as the correct and desirable contour for the 
normal work area; the parametric equations of this 
curve are given based on anthropometric data. The 
epicycloid contour recommended would be useful in 
situations where instruments and visual displays must 
be arranged compactly and operator movement is rela- 
tively restricted. The proposed work area contour is 
natural and comfortable for the operator.”"—N. B. 
Gordon. 

2232. Sutton, G. G. The error power spectrum 
as a technique for assessing the performance of 
the human operator in a simple task. Quart. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1957, 9, 42-51.—“The measurement of 
performance of a human operator in a closed loop 
control system is considered; it is suggested that the 
power spectrum of the fluctuations of his tracking 
error (or error spectral density curve) gives a useful 
picture of performance and the equipment and tech- 
nique .. .” is described. Power spectra obtained on 
several subjects performing a simple pressure joy 
stick task are included.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

2233. Williams, Alexander C., Jr., Adelson, 
Marvin, & Ritchie, Malcolm L. A program of 
human engineering research on the design of air- 
craft instrument displays and controls. USAF 
WADC Tech. Rep., 1956, No. 56-526. iv, 34 p.— 
The program herein described is intended as a source 
for the Air Force integrated display—integrated con- 
trol program. It consists of 3 major approaches: (a) 
the development of a cockpit for a particular airplane 
or type of airplane. (b) the development of prin- 
ciples of man-machine relations applicable to many 
types of aircarft. (c) working with formal con- 
ceptual systems which may have some promise of 
general applicability to the cockpit problems.—R. T. 
Cave. 

2234. Wissel, Joseph W., & Hall, Stanley A. 
Human engineering research—who should do it 
and why. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 92-94.— 
“The in-service laboratory groups, the universities, 
and private consultants and consulting organizations 
most certainly should be conducting the major re- 
search programs, but the human engineering staff 
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that is part of an engineering manufacturing organi- 
zation cannot and should not undertake a major hu- 
man engineering research program for every need of 
the design engineer.”—S. J. Lachman. 

2235. Wright, Lawrence C. The Air Force pro- 
gram for improved flight instrumentation. USAF 
WADC Tech. Rep., 1956, No. 56-582. iii, 39 p—A 
major performance limitation exists in aircraft weap- 
ons systems today which centers around the informa- 
tion and intelligence presently available in the cock- 
pit. This report describes in detail a new approach 
to the instrumentation problem that has promise of 
overcoming many existing instrument limitations 
and information deficiencies. The organizational re- 
sponsibility for the development of cockpit instru- 
mentation and its relationship to other concerned 
agencies are explained.—R. T. Cave. 


(See also Abstracts 1070, 1170, 1172, 1217, 1220, 
1226, 1557, 2173, 2217, 2234) 


Business & COMMERCE 

2236. Benson, Purnell H., & Platten, John H., 
Jr. Preference measurement by the methods of 
successive intervals and monetary estimates. /. 
appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 412-414.—The method of 
successive intervals is compared with respondents’ 
estimates of how much they would pay for a series 
of objects, as measures of object preference. It is 


argued that “the principle that consumers make pur- 
chases at those points on their buying continuum 
where marginal preferences are equal assumes that 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


preferences measured for articles of different costs 
are based upon the same sized measuring unit.” The 
method of successive intervals or other method based 
on a judgmental error unit calls for a correction when 
the range in preference variation is large, and the 
monetary estimates can be used to provide such a 
correction.—P. Ash. 

2237. Bogart, Leo. Opinion research and mar- 
keting. Publ. Opin. Ouart., 1957, 21, 129-140.— 
Although market research is popularly believed to be 
identical to opinion research, the former actually uses 
a wide variety of methods and data. Market research 
grew out of studies of production and distribution and 
only later adopted the approaches of the social sci- 
ences. Viewing the market as a social phenomenon 
has been a very recent development, but promises to 
be one that increasingly attracts social scientists. 
Illustrative research findings are cited and important 
problems listed.—H. W. Riecken. 


PROFESSIONS 

2238. Grygier, Patricia. The personality of stu- 
dent nurses. /nt. J. soc. Psychiat., 1956, 2, 105-112. 
—A dynamic personality inventory composed of 339 
items, based on a psychoanalytical approach, was ad- 
ministered to psychiatric nursing students to help aid 
in their assessment with regard to future success. 
The inventory suggested that good nurses show high 
ego-strength, good leadership qualities, more anxiety, 
more normal sexual identification, a more introverted 
attitude, and a more independent attitude toward au- 
thority. 2) references.—R. M. Frumkin. 
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